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PRICE,  FIFTEEN  CENTS 

Carefully  Selected  Love  Stories 

Note  the  Authors! 
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There  is  such  a  profusion  of  good  books  m  this  list,  that  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  urge  you  to  select  any  particular  title  or 
author's  work.  AH  that  we  can  say  is  that  any  line  that  contains 
the  complete  works  of  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon,  Charles  Garvice, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis,  May  Agnes  Fleming,  Wenona  Gilman,  Mrs. 
Alex  McVeigh  Miller,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  type,  is 
worthy  of  your  attention,  especially  when  the  price  has  been 
set  at  15  cents  the  volume. 

These  booV-  range  rrom  25^  3fO  pages.  They  Crimea 
ixrom  ]^oTtype,  and  arJgi  reaffep^  H^^^  stare  to  finish. 

If  you  are  looking  for  clearR;ut,  honest  value,  then  we  state 
most  emphatically  that  you  will  find  it  in  this  line. 

ALL  TITLES  ALWAYS  IN  PRINT 

1 —  Queen  Bess   •  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

2 —  Rubj^'s  Reward   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

7— Two  Keys  ^   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

9 — The  Virginia  Heiress  •  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

12 — Edrie's  Legacy   ^..By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

17 — Leslie's  Loyalty  ••••••••«••••» ••.By  Charles  Garvice 

(His  Love  So  True) 

22 — Elaine   By  Charles  Garvice 

24 — A  Wasted  Love ..•••••••«••«•••  By  Charles  Garvice 

(On  Love's  Altar) 
41 — Her  Heart's  Desire.  By  Charles  Garvice 

(An  Innocent  Girl) 

44 — That  Dowdy   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

50 — Her  Ransom   ,  By  Charles  Garvice 

(Paid  For) 

55 — Thrice   Wedded   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

66 — Witch  Hazel   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

70 — Sydney   By  Charles  Garvice 

(A  Wilful  Young  Woman) 

73 — The  Marquis   By  Charles  Garvice 

77 — Tina  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

79 — ^Out  of  the  Past  By  Charles  Garvice 

(Marjorie) 

84— Imogene  .•••«•»••»«••  .By  Charles  Garvict 

(Duni^I^«9i*^  ff-emptadoa) 
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Ss—Lorrie;  or.  Hollow  Gold..^..^  .•By  Charles  Giurvfce 

8&— Virgiie's  Inheritance  ••By  Mrs.  G^^nrme  S^dtdbn 

95— A  Wilful  Maid  ••^••^••••^••^•^  By  Chanes  Garvice 

(Philippa) 

96—  Claire  . .  /  By  Chailes  Garvico 

(The  Mistress  of  Court  Regna) 

99 — Audrey's  Recompense   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

loa — Sweet  Cymbeline  ••••••••••^^•••••••..By  Charles  Garvice 

(Bellmaire) 

109— Signa's  Sweetheart   •^••^•••••.By  Charles  G^i;yice 

(Lord  Delamere's  Bfide) 

III— ^Faithful  Shirley   ••••^•••By  Mrs.  ^^eoigie  Sheldoti 

117 — ^She  Loved  Him  ••••••^••^••••. .By  Charies  Garvkie 

119— 'Twixt  Smile  and  Tear. ••••^•^•••^* •••By  Charles  Garvioe 

<Dulcie) 

122— Grazia's  Mistake   ^ •••••••« •By  Mrs.  Geoi^e  Sheldon 

130— A  Passion  Flower^ ••••••  •••«.•••  ••By  Charles  Garvioe 

(Madge) 

1S3— .:r-M^Av***'-^*^^^'^^  u:c^s*fii42a^ 

136— The  Unseen  ijnacj,;TOgiff.y:?^'rr^'7J3y  May  Agnes  FteiSff 

138-— A  Fatal  Wooing.,  ••...By  Laura  Jean  LibDey'' 

J41 — Lady  Evelyn   By  May  Agries  Fleming 

144 — Dorothy's  Jewels   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon  ' 

146— Magdalen's  Vow  By  May  Agnes  Flemi«^  | 

151 — The  Heiress  of  Glen  Gower. ......  By  May  Agnes  Fleming  1 

155 — ^Nameless  Dell   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

157 — ^Who  Wins  ...By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

i66--The  Maslced  Bridal  ...»  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

168 — Thrice  Lost,  Thrice  Won   By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

174 — His  Guardian  Angel  By  Charles  Garvice 

177 — A  True  Aristocrat   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

181 — The  Baronet's  Bride  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

188 — Dorothy  Arnold's  Escape  .......By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

f  199 — Geoffrey's  Victory   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

203 — Only  One  Love  By  Charles  Garvice 

210 — Wild  Oats   ••••••••  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

213 — The  Heiress  of  Egremont  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

215 — Only  a  Girl's  Love  By  Charles  Garvice 

^219 — Lost:  A  Pearle  ••••••••••.By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

I  222 — The  Lily  of  Mordaunt  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

223 — Leola  Dale's  Fortune  .••««^^««  By  Charles  Garvice 

231— -The  Earl's  Heir  By  Charles  Garvice 

(Lady  Norah) 

233 — Nora   •  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

236 — Her  Humble  Lover  By  Charles  Garvice 

(The  Usurper;  or.  The  Gipsy  Peer) 

S42 — A  Wounded  Heart   By  Charles  Garvice 

I  (Sweet  as  a  Rose) 

i44^A  Hpiden's  Conquest  ••  •••^^•^•^Bjr  MrS|  Q^xsno,  Sheldon 
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250— A  Woman's  Sout  By  Charles  Garvic« 

(Doris;  or,  Behind  the  Footlights) 

255— The  Little  Marplot  ...By  Mrs;.  Georgie  SheMoa 

257" — A  Martgnred  Love  By  Charles  (jarvice 

(iris;  or,  Under  the  Shadows) 

266—  The  Welfleet  Mystery   ...By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

267—  — Jeanne   ^  ...By  Charles  Garvice 

(Barriers  Between) 

268 —  Olivia;  or.  It  Was  for  Her  Sake.... •.By  Charles  Garvice 
272 — So  Fair,  So  False  ^  By  Charles  Garvice 

(The  Beauty  of  the  Season) 

276 —  ^So  Nearly  Lost   ..............  By  Charles  Garvice 

^The  Springtime  of  Love) 

277 —  Brownie's  Triumph  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

280 — Love's  Dilemma    By  Charles  Garvice 

(For  an  Earldom) 
28a — ^The  Forsaken  Bride  ........... .By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

283 — My  Lady  Pride    —  By  Charles  Garviee 

287 —  The  Lady  of  Darracourt.  .By  Charles  Garvice 

(Flori^ 

288 —  Sibyl's  Influence  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

2gi — ^A  Mysterious  Weddkig  Ring  v... By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

^  292 — For  Her  Only  ..By  Charles  Garvice 

(Diana) 

296 — ^The  Heir  of  Vering.  ...By  Charles  Garvice 

299-  -Little  Miss  Whirlwind   By  Mrs.  George  Sheldon 

300—  The  Spider  and  the  Fly...  ......By  Charles  Garvice 

(Violet) 

303 —  The  Queen  of  the  Isle  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

304 —  Stanch  as  a  Womaa  ...............  By  Charles  Garvice 

(A  Maiden's  Sacrifice) 

305— Led  by  Love   .By  Charles  Garvice 

Sequel  to  **Stanch  as  a  Woman'*^^ 

309 — The  Heiress  of  Castle  Cliffs  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

312 — ^Woven  on  Fate's  Loom,  and  The  Snowdrift, 

By  Charles  Garvice 

315— The  Dark  Secret  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

317 —  lone   By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

(Adrien  Le  Roy) 

318 —  Stanch  of  Heart  By  Charles  Garviee 

322 — Mildred   .....By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 

326 —  Parted  by  Fate  By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

327 —  He  Lores  Me.   By  Charles  Garvice 

328 —  He  Loves  Me  Not  By  Charles  Garvice 

330— Aikenside   .....By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 

333 —  Stella's  Fortune  By  Charles  Garvice 

(Tfee  Sculptor^s  Wooing) 

334 —  Miss  McDonald  .......By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 

339 —  ^His  Heart's  Queen  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

340—  Bad  U^gh,   VoJ.  L  By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 
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341— Bad  Hugh.   Vol.  II  By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 

344 —  ^Tresillian  Court  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

345—  The  Scorned  Wife  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

346 —  Guy  Tresillian's  Fate...  ^  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

347 —  The  Eyes  of  Love...  ......By  Charles  Gar  vice 

348 —  ^The  Hearts  of  Youth  By  Charles  Garvice 

351 —  The  Churchyard  Betrothal  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

352—  Family  Pride.   Vol.  I.,  By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

353—  'Family  Pride.   Vol.  II  ,  By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

354 —  A  Love  Comedy  By  Charles  Garvice 

360 —  The  Ashes  of  Love...  By  Charles  Garvice 

361 —  ^A  Heart  Triumphant...  By  Charles  Garvice 

367 —  The  Pride  of  Her  Life  By  Charles  Garvice 

368—  Won  By  Love's  Valor  By  Charles  Garvice 

372 — ^A  Girl  in  a  Thousand  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

373^A  Thorn  Among  Roses   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

Sequel  to  "A  Girl  in  a  Thousand" 

380— Her  Double  Life  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

381—  The  Sunshine  of  Love  By  Mrl  Harriet  Lewis 

Sequel  to  "Her  Double  Life" 

382 —  Mona   .\  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

391 — Marguerite's  Heritage   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

399 — Betsey's  Transformation  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

407 — Esther,  the  Fright  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

415 — ^Trixy   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

440—Edna's  Sewct  Marriage   By  Charles  Garvic« 

449— The  Bailiff's  Scheme  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

45o~Rosamdi^d*s  Love   By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

Sequel  to  "The  Bailiff's  Scheme" 
451 — Helen's  Victory  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

456— A  Vixen's  Treachery  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

457— Adrift  in  the  World  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

Sequel  to  "A  Vixen's  Treachery" 

458—  When  Love  Meets  Love  By  Charles  Garvice 

464—  The  Old  Life's  Shadows..  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

465—  Outside  Her  Eden   By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

Sequel  to  "The  Old  Life's  Shadows" 

474— The  Belle  of  the  Season  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

475—  -Love  Before  Pride  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis 

Sequel  to  "The  Belle  of  the  Season" 

481— Wedded,  Yet  No  Wife  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

489— Lucy  Harding  .By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 

495— Noripe's  Revenge  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

511— The  Golden  Key  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldom 

512—  A  Heritage  of  Love   By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

Sequel  to  "The  Golden  Key" 

519—  The  Magic  Cameo  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

520-  ^The  Heatherford  Fprtune  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldoa 

Sefwel  to  "The  Magic  Cameo" 
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525 — Sweet  Kitty  Qover  By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

531— Better  Than  Life  .By  Charles  Garvice 

534 — Lotta,  the  Cloak  Model  By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

542 —  Once  in  a  Life  ..By  Charles  Garvice 

543 —  The  Veiled  Bride  ...By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

548— *Twas  Love's  Fault  .By  Charles  Garvice 

551 — Pity — Not  Love  By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

553 —  Queen  Kate  By  Charles  Garvice 

554 —  Step  by  Step  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

557 — In  Cupid's  Chains  .By  Charles  Garvice 

630- The  Verdict  of  the  Heart..  .....By  Charles  Garvice 

635 — A  Coronet  of  Shame  By  Charles  Garvice 

640 — A  Girl  of  Spirit   By  Charles  Garvice 

645 — Jest  of  Fate  By  Charles  Garvice 

648 — Gertrude  Elliott's  Crucible  ..By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

650 — Diana's  Destiny  By  Charles  Garvice 

655-- Linked  by  Fate  By  Charles  Garvice 

663 — Creatures  of  Destiny  By  Charles  Garvice 

671 — ^When  Love  Is  Young..  .....By  Charles  Garvice 

676 — My  Lady  Beth  ^.  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

679 — Gold  in  the  Gutter  By  Charles  Garvice 

712 — ^Love  and  a  Lie  .By  Charles  Garvice 

721 — ^A  Girl  from  the  South  .By  Charles  Garvice 

730 — ^John  Hungerford's  Redemption ...  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon 

741— The  Fatal  Ruby   By  Charles  Garvice 

749 — The  Heart  of  a  Maid  By  Charles  Garvice 

758 — The  Woman  in  It.....  ......By  Charles  Garvice 

774 —  Love  in  a  Snare  ....By  Charles  Garvice 

775 —  ^My  Love  Kitty  ....By  Charles  Garvice 

776 —  That  Strange  Girl  By  Charles  Garvice 

777 —  Nellie  By  Charles  Garvice 

778—  ^Miss  Estcourt;  or  Olive  ..By  Charles  Garvice 

818— The  Girl  Who  Was  True  '  ..By  Charles  Garvice 

826 — ^The  Irony  of  Love.   .By  Charles  Garvice 

896 —  A  Terrible  Secret   By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

897 —  When  To-morrow  Came   By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

904 —  A  Mad  Marriage   By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

905 —  ^A  Woman  Without  Mercy.  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

912 —  One  Night's  Mystery  ....By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

913 —  The  Cost  of  a  Lie  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

920 —  Silent  and  True   By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

921 —  A  Treasure  Lost  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

925 —  Forrest  House   By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

926 —  He  Loved  Her  Once   By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

930 —  Kate  Danton  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

931 —  Proud  as  a  Queen  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

935 —  Queenie  Hetherton   ...r.*.  .By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

936 —  Mightier  Than  Pride  By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

04O— The  Heir  of  Charlton..... By  May  Agnes  Fleming 
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941 — :wiiilc  Ijove  Stoo^  WaMng...*..By  May  A^nes  Flwniiat^ 

945 —  Gretdien   By  Mary  J.  Holmx» 

946—  Beauty  That  Faded.  By  Mary  J.  Holiws 

950 —  ^Carried  tjy  Storm  By  May  A^es  !F1cm|r^ 

951 —  Love's  Dazzling  Glitter  .  By  May  Agnes  Fiemii^ 

954 —  Margtierit€  By  Mary  J.  ^olm^^ 

955 —  When  Love  Sjmrs  Onward  By  Mary  J.  iioliiw?s 

960 —  Lost  for  a  Woman  ..By  May  Agnes  Pten^sag 

961 —  His  to  Love  or  Hate  By  May  Agees  Flemif^ 

964 —  Paul  Ralston's  First  Love  .^  .By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

965 —  Where  Love's  Shadows  Lie  Deep  By  Mary  J.  Holmes 

p68— The  Tracy  Diamonds  By  Mary  J.  Hohnies 

969— She  Loved  Anotter    By  Mary  J.  Hohnsss 

972 —  ^The  Cromptons  .By  Mary  J.  Hohaes 

973— Her  Husband  Was  a  Scamp  ...By  Mary  f,  Botoes 

975-— The  Merivale  Banks  ^  By  Mary  j.  Molmses 

978 —  Tlie  One  Girl  in  the  World   By  Gharles  Ganicc 

979 —  His  Priceless  Jewd   .By  Qiarte  GaTOoe 

982 — The  Millionaire's  Danghtef  and  Other  Stories, 

By  Qiarles  Garviee 

gBs — Doctor  Hathem's  Daughters   .By  Mary  J.  Hohn«« 

9B4 — The  Colonel's  Bride  a^**^  Mary  J.  Holme* 

988 — ^Her  Ladyship-s  Diamonds,  and  Cnher  Stoties, 

By  Ohaiies  Garvkat 

956 —  Sharing  Her  Crime   ..By  May  A^ms  Flemkig 

999 — ^^The  Heiress  <oi  Sunset  Hall  .By  May  Agnes  FJemin^g: 

IG04 — Maude  Percy's  Secret   By  May  Agraes  Fkming 

1005— The  Adopted  Daughter  By  May  Agues  Flemii^ 

1010 — The  Sisters  of  Torwood  ..By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

X015 — A  Changed  Heart  ,  .By  May  Agnes  Fkmii^ 

Enchanted    ,  'S^  May  A^es  Fleming 

1025—  -A  Wife's  Tragedy   By  May  A^cs  Fleming 

1026 —  Brought  to  Reckoning....  By  May  Agnes  Flemkig 

1027 —  A  Madcap  Sweetheart  — By  Emma  Gajrrison  Jones 

1028 —  ^^An  Unhappy  Bar^gain  .^..By  Efe  Adelaide  Rowlands 

1029—  ^Only  a  Working  Girl   By  Geraldine  Flemir^ 

i03«>~The  Unhidden  Guest  .By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 

1031 — ^The  Man  and  His  Millions. ......  .... By  Ida  Readc  Alkia 

IG32 — ^Mabel's  Sacrifice    ..By  Charlotte  M.  Stanley 

1033— Was  He  Worth  It?  By  Geraldine  Fl^iiig 

1034— Her  Two  Smtots.  «.By  Winona  Gilman 

1035—  Edith  Pcrcival  By  May  Agnes  Fleming 

J036— Caught  in  the  Snare   ..iBy  May  Agnes  Fkmiia^ 

1037 —  A  Love  Concealed  Bf  Emma  Garrison  Jones 

1038 —  The  Price  of  Happiness. ..  .By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 

1039 —  The  Lucky  Man   .  By  Geraldine  Flemii^g 

1040—  A  Forcei  Promise  ..,..By  Ida  B^adc  AUen 

1041 —  The  Crime  of  Love  By  Barhara  Tiowarfl 

1042 —  The  Bride's  Opals.  By  Emma  Garrison  Jones 

1043 —  Love  That  Was  Cursed.   By  Geraldine  Fleming 
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1044—  Thorns  of  Regret  By  Mrs.  Alex  McVdgl*  MiUer 

1045-  — Love  Will  Find  the  Way.   .By  Wenona  Gilman 

i046^Bitterly  Atoned  By  Mrs.  E,  Btirke  ColUns 

1047—  Told  in  the  Twilight  B3?  Ida  Reade  AUea 

1048 —  A  Little  Barbarian  By  Charlotte  Kingsley 

1049 —  Love*s  Golden  Spell.....  By  Geraldine  Fleming 

1050 —  Married  in  Error   By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 

1051—  If  It  Were  True  By  Wenona  Gihnan 

i<:^2 — Vivian's  Love  Story...  By  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Collins 

1053 —  From  Tears  to  Smiles  ...By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

1054—  'When  Love  Dawns  .............  By  Adelaide  Stirling 

1055 —  Love's  Earnest  Prayer...  By  Geraldine  Fleming 

1056—  The  Strength  of  Love  By  Mrs.  Alex.  McVeigh  Miller 

IQ57 — A  Lost  Love   By  ^  Wenona  Gilman 

1058 —  The  Stronger  Passion  ....By  Lillian  R.  Drayton 

1059 —  What  Love  Can  Cost  By  Evelyn  Malcolm 

1060 —  At  Another's  Bidding  By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

iQ6i--.Above  All  Things.   .By  Adelaide  Stirling 

1062 — The  Curse  of  Beauty.  ...By  Geraldine  Fleming 

1060 — Her  Sister's  Secret. ...... .By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 

1064—  Married  in  Haste  .By  Wenona  Gilman' 

1065 —  Fair  Maid  Marian...  By  Emma  Garrison  Jones 

1066—  No  Man's  Wife  .By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

1067—  A  Sacrifice  to  Love.........  By  Adelaide  Stirling 

io6^Her  Fatal  Gift  ..By  Geraldine  Fleming 

1069 —  Her  Life's  Burden  By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller^ 

1070 —  Evelyn,  the  Actress  By  Wenona  Gilman 

ic^i — Married  for  Money, .......... .By  Lucy  Randall  Comfort 

1072 —  ^A  Lost  Sweetheart   .  By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

1073 —  'A  Golden  Sorrow.  By  Charlotte  M.  Stanley 

1074 —  ^Her  Heart's  Challenge  , ....  By  Barbara  Howard 

1075—  His  Willing  Slave.......  ..By  Lillian  R.  Drayton 

1076 —  A  Freak  of  Fate  By  Emma  Garrison  Jones  ^ 

1077 —  Her  Punishment  By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

1078—  The  Shadow  Between  Them. By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 

1079 —  No  Time  for  Penitence  By  Wenona  Gilman^ 

loSo — Noma's  Black  Fortune  ...By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

1081—  .A  Wilful  Girl  .By  Lucy  Randall  Comfort 

1082 —  Love's  First  Kiss  By  Emma  Garrison  Jones 

loBj — ^Lola  Dunbar's  Crime  By  Barbara  Howard 

1084— Ethel's  Secret  By  Charlotte  M.  Stanley 

1065 — ^Lynette's  Wedding  By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 

1086 —  A  Fair  Enchantress.  By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

1087—  The  Tide  of  Fate  By  Wenona  Gilman 

lo88r— Her  Husband's  Other  Wife;, . , , .  .By  Emma  Garrison  Jones 

1089—  Hearts  of  Stone.  .By  Geraldine  Fleming 

1090 —  In  Lx>ve's  Springtime   By  Laura  Jean  Libbey 

lopr — Love  at  the  Loom  By  Geraldine  Fleming 

lo^^a— What  Was  She  to  Him?.... By  Mrs.  Alex  McVeigh  Miller 
l093^For  Another's  Fault.,  ,,,..By  Charlotte  M.  Stanley 
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1094 —  Hearts  and  Dollars  ....By  Ida  Reade  Allen 

1095 —  A  Wife's  Triumph  By  Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

1096—  A  Bachelor  Girl  i ....  By  Lucy  May  Rif^sell 
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LOVE'S  DAZZLING  GLITTER 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  NEW  LIFE  DAWNS. 

With  the  rising  of  the  morning's  frosty  sun, 
Joanna's  new  Ufe  in  the  city  may  be  fairly  said 
to  begin. 

It  was  rather  late  when  she  descended  to  the 
room  with  cooking  stove,  which  was  the  kitchen, 
parlor,  dining  room,  and  children's  sleeping  room 
inclusive.  The  little  black  stove  so  superheated 
it  that  the  windows  were  open,  and  two  or  three 
pots  of  hardy  rose  geraniums  flourished  on  the 
sills.  They  made  a  pleasant  spot  of  color  to  the 
country  girFs  eyes,  with  their  vivid  green  leaves 
and  pink  blossoms.  Sunlight  found  the  room  as 
tidy  as  lamplight.  Mrs.  Gibbs  stood  over  a  tub 
in  the  corner,  washing,  a  little  boy  and  girl  of 
five  toddled  about,  each  with  a  doll  made  out  of 
a  bottle.  This  was  the  home  scene  that  greeted 
Joanna. 

''Good  morning,''  Mrs.  Gibbs  said.  'TIow  did 
you  rest,  my  dear?" 
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Mrs.  Gibbs'  language  and  manners  were  su- 
perior to  her  station,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  greatly 
prided  herself  thereon.  She  was  a  person  of 
literary  tastes,  and  had  seen  better  days.  The 
better  days  had  been  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gibbs,  when  she  had  but  little  to  do,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  read  romances,  of  which 
she  was  exceedingly  fond. 

Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  by  profession -a  mason's 
assistant,  in' other  words,  a  hod  carrier,  and  one 
day,  overcome  by  sunstroke,  had  fallen  off  a 
scaffolding  and  instantly  killed.  That  was  fou 
years  ago,  and  since  then  Mrs.  Gibbs  had  adopt 
the  occupation  of  laundress,  and  wisely  eschewed 
romance.  But  what  she  had  read  had  left  its 
mark.  Her  eldest  son  making  his  appearance 
about  the  time  she  completed  'Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw,'' was  named  after  that  hero.  After  a  pause 
of  seven  years,  twins  arriving  almost  simultane- 
ously with  a  copy  of  ''Alonzo  and  Melissa,"  these 
innocents'  were  christened  after  that  romantic 
pair.  It  was  Alonzo  and  Melissa  who  were  now 
pressing  to  their  chubby  bosoms  two  root-beer 
bottles,  and  pausing  in  their  play  to  stare  with 
round,  wondering  eyes  at  the  newcomer„  Thad- 
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deus  had  departed  to  retail  the  day's  news,  and 
afterward  ''shine''  gentlemen's  boots. 

"1  slept  very  well/'  Joanna  answered,  and  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  smile  to  the  little  ones. 

She  loved  children,  and  her  eyes  brightened  at 
sight  of  them.  Many  good  traits  were  in  the 
girFs  character  that  had  never  had  a  chance  to 
come  out — this  was  one  of  them.  She  had  never 
known  a  child  in  her  life. 

Alonzo  and  Melissa  looked  at  her,  and,  with 
the  intuitive  instinct  of  children  and  dogs,  saw 
in  her  a  friend  at  once. 

''Perhaps  you  won't  mind  getting  your  own 
breakfast?"  said  Mrs.  Gibbs.  ^Tm  busy,  as  you 
see.  There's  the  teapot  on  the  stove,  and  the 
dishes,  and  bread  and  butter  are  in  the  pantry. 
Set  the  table  yourself  and  take  your  breakfast." 

^'I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  burden  to  you,"  Joanna 
said,  ^'but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.  I  have 
no  money  now,  but  the  very  first  I  earn  I  will 
give  you." 

She  said  it  with  an  honesty  and  earnestness 
her  hostess  saw  was  j^ery  real.  Mrs.  Gibbs  found 
she  ''liked  the  looks  of  her"  by  daylight,  though 
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she  was  an  uncommon-looking  young  woman 
somehow,  too. 

''What  do  you  intend  to  do?''  she  asked,  rub- 
bing away  at  the  shirt  she  was  at  work  upon. 

She  smiled  a  little  to  herself  as  she  asked^ — 
she  knew  so  well  what  the  answer  would  be.  All 
these  girls  who  run  away  from  their  friends 
seemed  to  have  but  one  idea — to  go  on  the  stage 
and  dazzle  the  New  York  public  as  full-fledged 
Lady  Macbeths.  They  might  leave  home  plain 
and  unattractive  enough,  but  something  in  the 
air  of  the  great  city  was  to  make  them  beautiful 
and  talented,  and  send  them  home  to  their  rela- 
tives in  a  few  years,  dazzling  visions  of  loveli- 
ness, fame,  and  wealth.  It  happened  like  that  to 
their  favorite  heroines,  why  not  to  them?  But 
Joanna's  reply  was  not  to  order. 

^'I  intend  to  work,"  she  said  steadily;  ^^there 
is  no  kind  of  housework,  I  think,  I  cannot  do.  I 
am  very  strong  and  very  willing.  I  can  wash, 
iron,  eook — I  have  done  it  all  my  life." 

Mrs.  Gibbs  was  so  astonished  that  she  paused 
in  her  washing,  and,  with  suds  up  to  her  elbows, 
gazed  admiringly  at  the  speaker. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  Ihe  said.    Then  she 
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laughed,  and  vigorously  resumed  her  rubbing. 
*1  didn't  expect  that,  you  see,"  she  explained. 
"Work  is  the  last  thing  girls  that  run — come  up 
from  the  country — seem  to  think  of,  I  have 
known  lots  of  'em,  and  I  never  knew  one  yet 
who  wanted  to  work.  They  can  get  enough  of 
that  at  home.  They  want  to  go  on  the  stage,  and 
be  ballet  girls,  actresses,  what  not.  They  seem 
to  tuink  th^  New  York  flagstone!  are  mads  cf 
gold.  Poor  things,  they  soon  find  out  their  mis- 
take! Sometimes  they  go  back  ashamed  and 
half  starved,  sometimes  they  stay  on,  and — ah! 
dear  me,  the  city  is  a  bad  place  for  a  friendless 
country  girl.  And  you  want  to  work.  Oh,  well ! 
you  will  get  that  fast  enough;  always  plenty  to 
do  for  willing  hands  and  hearts.  And  house- 
work's easier  got  than  most  things,  than  places 
in  stores,  or  sewing,  or  genteel  things  like  that. 
But  I  wonder,  seeing  it's  a  hard  life,  that  you 
came  up  for  that.  By  your  dress  you  should 
have  been  pretty  well  off  down  there— wherever 
it  is.  You  won't  make  enough  at  housework,  let 
me  tell  you,  to  buy  silk  dresses  like  that,  and  gold 
watches  and  chains." 

Joanna  glanced  down  at  her  silk  robe  and 
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smiled,  wondering  what  good  Mrs.  Gibbs  would 
have  said  i£  she  had  known  the  truth. 

''You  must  have  had  a  good  home,''  continued 
the  widow,  ''and  kind  friends.  Take  my  advice, 
Miss  Wild,  and  go  back  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
city  is  not  what  you^  think  it.  Go  back  to  your 
good  home,  no  matter  how  hard  you  may  have 
to  work,  and  thank. the  Lord  you've  got  it." 

"It  was  not  a  good  home/'  Joanna  said  steadily. 

^'I  had  not  kind  friends.  It  was  a  bad,  cruel 
place  to  live  in.  Yes,  bad,  and  they  were  bad 
people.    I  had  no  friends  in  that  house." 

"And  yet  your  dress,  your  jewelry  " 

"Oh,  the  dress,  that  is  nothing!"  the  girl  said, 
with  a  touch  of  her  old  impatience;  "the  watch 
and  chain  were  New  Year  gifts  from  a  lady  who 
was  kind  to  me.  But  I  cannot  go  back — I  never 
will  go  back.  I  am  willing  and  able  to  work ;  you 
may  recommend  me  without  fear.  The  jewelry 
I  will  sell  and  pay  you — the  watch  I  should  like 
to  keep  for  the  lady's  sake,"  her  voice  faltered  a 
little.  "You  have  been  kind  to  me — you  have 
saved  me  from  the  streets.  As  sure  as  I  live, 
you  will  find  me  grateful." 

There  was  silence.    Mrs.  Gibbs  rubbed  away, 
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Joanna  cleared  off  the  breakfast  service.  Sud- 
denly the  widow  said: 

''Look  here,  Miss  Wild,  I  don't  want  to  take 
no  mean  advantarje  of  you,  but,  of  course,  I 
can't  afford  to  keep  you  for  nothing.  But  I  will 
keep  you,  board,  and  everything,  for,  sav  ^  f nrr^ 
night— that  will  giys  you  tittle  to  look  about  you 
and  get  liSe3  to  town — for  that  red  coat  of  yours. 
There!  I  like  that  coat.  If  you  think  it  a  fair 
exchange,  say  so." 

She  looked  eagerly  as  she  made  the  proposal, 
evidently  fearing  a  refusal.  That  any  one  could 
possess  such  a  beautiful  garment,  and  be  will- 
ing to  part  with  it,  was  what  she  did  not  expect. 
But  Joanna's  face  lighted  with  relief  at  the  offer. 

"The  red  coat!"  she  exclaimed,  laughing,  and 
again  wondering  what  honest  Mrs.  Gibbs  would 
say  if  she  knew  how  she  had  come  by  it;  ''why, 
certainly.  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  it — I  could  not 
wear  a  red  coat  if  I  wanted  to.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  why  I  bought  it.  Take  it  and  wel- 
come." • 

The  widow  drew  a  long  breath — -the  desire  of 
many  years  was  attained  at  last. 
^'Well,  I'm  sure,  I'm  much  obliged.    It's  a 
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beautiful  coat,  all  wool,  soft  as  silk,  and  suck  a 
lovely  color.  I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  do,''  cried 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude:  ^'yon  shall 
stay  for  three  weeks,  if  you've  a  mind  to,  and 
Thad  shall  take  you  about  Sundays,  and  I'll  find 
you  a  rice,  easy  place  in  a  small  family,  as 
waitfeggi  or.  m^^^  p^^-  something  of  the  sort. 
Would  you  mind  wearing  £  Cap;  .^^^  ^^^^e 
apron?"  -  >  ^ 

It  appeared,  upon  explanation,  that  Joanna 
would  mind  those  badges  of  servitude,  although 
otherwise  preferring  the  situation  of  children's 
nurse. 

''Well,  then,  it  must  be  general  housework,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbs,  ''but  never  imnd.  I'll 
find  you  a  nice,  easy  place,  with  only  two  or  three 
in  the  family,  and  every  Sunday  out.  You  must 
come  to  see  me  often,  and  look  upon  this  as  your 
home  whenever  out  of  place." 

Amicable  relations  of  the  warmest  kind  being 
thus  established  through  the  medium  of  the  bril- 
liant red  coat,  which  Joanna  had  stolen  from  Liz 
Sleaford,  no  more  was  said.  But  fate  had  de- 
creed that  Joanna  was  not  to  get  that  "nice,  easy 
place,"  or  begin  life  as  a  maid  of  all  work.  Her 
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voice  and  her  five  years'  steady  training  stood  her 
in  stead  at  last,  in  the  very  way  she  least  ex- 
pected. 

It  began  by  the  cordial  friendship  that  sprang 
up  in  the  bosoms  of  Alonzo  and  Melissa  for  Miss 
Wild.  They  took  to  her,  and  she  to  them,  in  a 
way  quite  wonderful,  considering  the  brevity  of 
the  acquaintance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  Joanna  sat 
in  the  rocking-chair  before  the  glowing  stove, 
with  Melissa  and  her  ''bottle  baby''  in  her  lap,  it 
chanced  that,  half  unconsciously,  she  began  to 
sing.  It  was  that  little  Scotch  song  Frank  Liv- 
ingston used  to  like,  ''My  Ain  Itigleside." 

Mrs.  Gibbs  was  ironing.  Outside  a  wild  night 
was  closing  in,  with  high  wind  and  lashing  sleet 
and  rain.  As  Joanna  sang  and  rocked,  she  was 
thinking  how  this  fierce  tempest  was  surging 
through  the  pine  woods,  rattling  the  timbers  of 
the  old  mill,  troubling  the  frozen  depths  of 
Black's  Dam.  She  shuddered  to  think  that  but 
for  George  Blake — oh,  poor  George  Blake!-— she 
might  be  lying  dead  in  the  foul  waters  of  Black's 
Dam.  What  were  they  doing  at  Sleaford's— 
what  at  Abbott  Wood?   What  did  Mrs.  Abbott, 
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Geoflfrey,  Leo,  think  of  her  ?  Was  George  Blake 
seeking  her  through  the  vast  city  in  vain  ?  Was 
Frank  Livingston  going  to  the  opera,  or  the  thea- 
ter, or  a  ball  somewhere  up  in  those  stately 
brownstone  streets? 

As  she  thought  she  sang,  and  as  she  sang,  Mrs. 
Gibbs  gradually  ceased  work,  and  listened  with 
open  mouth.  The  Scotch  song  was  finished ;  she 
began  another,  a  German  cradle  song  this  time, 
a  crooning,  sweet'  sort  of  lullaby,  that  Leo  used 
to  like  at  this  hour.  The  iron  in  the  listener's 
hand  had  grown  cold;  she  stood  lost  in  wonder 
at  this  singing  bird  she  had  caged. 

''Lord  bless  me,  Miss  Wild!"  she  said,  when 
Joanna  ceased,  ''wherever  did  you  learn  to  sing 
like  that?;' 

The  girl  looked  up  at  her  vacantly,  not  yet  re- 
turned from  dreamland. 

"Eh,"  she  said;  "singing?  Was  I  singing? 
I  did  not  know  it.  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else." 

Mrs.  Gibbs  stared. 

"Upon  my  word.  Miss  Wild,"  she  exclaimed, 
"you  are  a  strange  young  woman!    Why,  you 
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sing  like  a — like  a — like  Mademoiselle  Azelma 
herself!" 

''Who  is  Mademoiselle  Azelma?'' 

''She's  a  singing  lady— a  German.  Who 
learned  you  to  sing  in  German?  I  declare,  I 
never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life!" 

"Indeed!  Because  I  can  sing?  Oh,  yes,  I  can 
sing — I  can  play,  too,  although  my  hands  do  not 
look  like  it,"  Joanna  said,  smiling. 

^'You're  the  most  wonderful  young  girl  I  ever 
came  across!"  repeated  w^ondering  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
^'Who  would  ever  think  you  could  sing  like  that? 
Do  sing  another—out  loud  this  time.  Never  mind 
Lissy — she's  asleep." 

Joanna  obeyed.  She  uplifted  that  fine,  pure, 
strong  contralto  of  hers,  and  sang  "Roberto  o  tu 
che  adoro,"  and  the  Italian  and  the  compass  of 
voice  and  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  the  song 
itself,  completely  confounded  good  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
She  gave  up  utterly,  and  sat  down. 

"Well,  I  never!"  she  said,  and  stared  blankly 
at  the  girl.  "I  never  in  all  my  life!" — another 
stare.  do  declare  I  never  did!"  said  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  and  got  up  again  with  a  gasp. 

Joanna  laughed  outright.    She  had  a  delight- 
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ful  laugh — merry,  girlish,  sweet — but  its  sound 
was  so  unusual  it  startled  herself. 

"Is  it  so  very  wonderful,  then?''  she  said,  still 
laughing.  "I  know  I  sing  well;  I  was  well 
taught/' 

'Tell  me  this,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbs,  almost  angrily 
— *'why  did  you  say  you  had  no  friends,  when 
you  have  the  education  and  manners  and  dress  of 
a  lady?-  Why,  your  musical  education  must  have 
cost  a  sight.'' 

"I  suppose  it  did.  I  told  you  I  had  one  friend 
—the  lady  who  gave  me  my  watch.  When  I  was 
a  little,  half-starved,  ill-used  child,  she  heard  me 
sing,  and  thought  my  voice  worth  cultivating. 
She  has  educated  me;  1  owe  her  everything.  She 
would  have  taken  me  for  good,  long  ago,  only 
those  I  lived  with  would  not  give  me  up." 

''Why  did  you  not  go  to  her  when  you  ran 
away  ?" 

"I  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 
There  were  other  reasons  besides.  But  you  need 
not  be  afraid ;  I  will  work  just  as  well  when  you 
get  me  that  place,  as  though  I  could  not  sing  a 
note." 
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''You  work!''  retorted  Mrs.  Gibbs,  almost  con- 
temptuously; ''with  such  a  voice  as  that!  I  will 
get  you  no  place.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Ericson 
about  you  instead." 

Joanna  looked  inquiringly. 

"Mr.  Ericson  is  a  German/'  said  the  widow, 
resuming  her  work— "a  teacher  of  music  and 
singing.  I  do  up  his  linen.  His  brother  is  pro- 
prietor of  a  theater— a  little  German  theater — 
and  Mademoiselle  Azelma  sings  there,  and  makes 
ever  so  much  money.  But  Mademoiselle  Azelma 
is  a  very  difficult  lady  to  get  along  with;  when- 
ever she  is  out  of  temper,  it  flies  to  her  throat, 
and  she  cannot  sing  that  night.  Professor  Erie- 
son  swears  at  her  awful  in  Dutch,  and  says  if  he 
could  get  any  one  to  take  her  place,  he  would 
send  her  about  her  business.  Now,  I  have  heard 
her,  and  I  do  think  you  sing  better  than  she  does ; 
and  then  you  have  been  trained  to  singing,  which 
is  everything.  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  take 
his  shirts  home,  and  you  shall  go  with  me,  and 
sing  for  him.  If  he  takes  a  fancy  to  you  your  for- 
tune is  made." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  on  the  stage,"  Jo- 
anna said  blankly;  "I  could  not.    I  never  was  in 

r ' 
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a  theater  in  my  life.  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

'Then  you  had  better  begin,. for  it's  the  very 
thing  to  suit  you,  with  that  voice.  You  will  earn 
ten  times  as  much  as  in  any  other  way,  and  if 
you  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself,  it's  as 
safe  as  any  other  life.  It's  a  most  respectable 
little  theater,  only  not  first  class,  of  course. 
Fashionable  people  don't  go  there.  Mr.  Ericson 
has  given  me  and  Thad  tickets  often.  Make  up 
your  mind,  my  dear,  that  that  voice  wasn't  given 
you  for  nothing,  or  all  that  teaching  either,  and 
earn  your  living  in  the  easiest  way.  Come  with 
me  to-morrow,  and  let  Mr.  Ericson  hear  yoii." 

Joanea  was  startled ;  the  idea  was  new,  but  she 
w^as  open  to  conviction.  She  went  with  Mrs. 
Gibbs  on  the  morrow,  and  was  presented  in  due 
form  to  Herr  Ericson,  a  little,  yellow  man,  with 
a  bushy  white  mustache  and  a  frowning  brow. 

''You  can  sing?"  he  said,  scowling  under  his 
eyebrows  at  the  girl.  ''Bah!  Mrs.  Gibbs  does 
not  know  singing  when  she  hears  it.  You  can 
play?  There  is  a  piano — while  I  pay  for  my 
shirts,  sit  down  and  sing  a  song." 

His  brusque  manner  set  Joanna  more  com- 
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pletely  at  her  ease  than  any  civility.  He  looked 
at  her  contemptuously.  She  would  show  this 
cross  little  man  she  could  sing.  She  seated  her- 
self, played  a  prelude,  and  began  one  of  her  best 
German  songs.  The  little  professor  counted  out 
his  laundress'  money,  stopped  suddenly,  fixed  his 
spectacles  more  securely  on  his  nose,  rose  hastily, 
crossed  to  the  piano,  and  scowled  a  scowl  of  in- 
tense surprise. 

*'Good!"  he  said;  a  trifle  more  snappishly 
though,  if  possible,  than  before.  ''You  can  sing. 
And  you  have  been  trained.  That  is  a  very  good 
song,  and  rendered  with  expression.  You  want 
to  go  on  the  stage?" 

Joanna  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'1  really  do  not  care  about  it,  Herr  Professor. 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  until  Mrs.  Gibbs 
suggested  it." 

/'Humph!  If  I  get  you  a  place  will  you  ac- 
cept it?" 

"A  place?" 

''A  situation — an  engagement  to  sing  at  my 
brother's  theater.  The  salary  will  not  be  much 
at  first.   You  can  go  on  in  the  chorus,  and  so  get 
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used  to  the  stage.  And  I  have  a  project  in  .my 
mind.    Yes,  a  project  

He  broke  off,  and  walked  rapidly  up  and  down, 
his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  frowning  hor- 
ribly, and  biting  his  mustache. 

''Look  you  here!''  he  said,  ''you  can  sing.  You 
suit  me.  You  are  the  sort  of  a  young  woman  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  some  time.  Plenty 
can  sing.  Bah,  that  is  nothing !  A  voice  with- 
out cultivation — that  is  the  devil !  You  have  been 
trained.  In  a  week  you  might  go  before  an  audi- 
ence and  make  your  debut.  You  shall  go  before 
an  audience.  You  shall  make  your  debut!  Tell 
me  this — who  are  your  friends?'' 

"I  have  none,  Mr.  Ericson.'' 

"Good!  Better  and  better!  Friends  are  the 
very  deuce  f  Now  listen  to  me :  Hundreds  would 
jump  at  the  offer  I  am  going  to  make,  with  voices 
as  good  as  yours,  only  not  the  cultivation — mind 
you !  You  have  a  voice — yes  \  You  will  make  a 
success — true!  You  will  never  be  a  great  can- 
tatrice!"  shaking  one  nervous  finger  at  her;  "do 
not  think  it.  Not  a  Nilsson,  not  a  Patti — noth- 
ing like-  it — but  a  fair  singer,  a  popular  vocalist, 
that  you  will  be.  And  you  shall  make  your  debut 
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at  my  brother's  theater,  and  you  shall  be  paid, 
and  you  shall  be  my  protegee.  Mademoiselle 
Azelma  shall  go  to  thunder !  But  you  will  make 
no  engagement  with  my  brother,  for  I  have  an- 
other project  in  my  head,''  tapping  that  manber. 
''Later  you  shall  hear.  To-day  I  will  speak  to 
my  brother ;  to-morrow  night  you  shall  go  on  in 
the  chorus.    Gk)od  day  !" 

He  turned  them  out  of  the  room,  then  flew 
after,  and  called  back  Mrs.  Gibbs.  For  Joanna, 
she  was  fairly  bewildered  with  the  rapidity  of  all 
this. 

''You  take  care  of  that  girl,  Madame  Gibbs 
the  professor  said,  frowning  fiercely.  "Mark 
you!  she  has  a  fortune  in  her  throat." 

It  all  came  to  pass  as  the  professor  willed.  He 
was  a  sort  of  human  whirlwind,  with  no  idea 
of  letting  any  other  living  creature  have  a  will 
of  his  own  where  he  was  concerned.  He  did 
speak  to  "my  brother" — a  large,  mild  man  of 
true  German  stolidity.  He  provided  a  costume 
for  the  debutante,  and  sent  her  on  in  the  chorus. 
It  was  a  small  theater ;  the  performance  was  Ger- 
man, the  actors,  the  singers,  the  audience  were  all 
German.   Joanna  went  on  and  off  with  a  phlegm 
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that  even  Professor  Ericson  admired.  She  was 
nothing  daunted  by  all  the  faces,  and  was  used  to 
drawing-room  performances. 

After  a  night  or  two,  she  began  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  to  like  it.  The  pro- 
fessor lost  no  time;  he  began  at  once  to  drill  her 
in  Mademoiselle  Azelma's  principal  roles.  She 
heard  that  popular  prima  donna,  and  felt  con- 
vinced she  could  equal  her,  at  least.  A  spirit  of 
ambition,  of  rivalry,  arose  within  her.  The  first 
time  Azelma's  temper  flew  to  her  throat,  she, 
Miss  Wild,  was  to  take  her  place. 

That  time  was  not  long  coming.  Mademoiselle 
Azelma's  latest  costume  fitted  badly,  her  larynx 
was  at  once  affected ;  that  evening  she  was  too 
seriously  indisposed  to  sing — something  else  must 
be  substituted.  Nothing  else  should,  swore  the 
Herr  Professor.  And  in  a  beautiful  costume 
Miss  Wild,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  took 
Mademoiselle  Azelma's  part,  and  sang  better  than 
that  lady  had  ever  sung  in  all  her  life.  The  audi- 
ence applauded — they,  like  the  management,  were 
tired  of  the  leading  lady's  caprices.  Herr  Eric- 
son  glowed  with  delight.  He  fairly  clasped  Jo- 
anna in  his  arms  when  she  came  oflE. 
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''You  sing  like  an  angel,"  he  cried,  in  a  rap- 
ture. ''Mademoiselle  Azelma  may  go  hang  her- 
self!  Ah!  I  foresee  my  project  will  be  a  grand 
success/' 

Next  day  the  project  was  unfolded.  Herr 
Ericson  was  to  travel  through  the  country,  with 
Joanna  and  another  protege  of  his,  a  young 
Italian  tenor  he  had  picked  up  and  instructed,  and 
give  concerts.  Madame  Ericson,  who  was  also 
a  vocalist  of  no  mean  ability,  was  to  go  with 
them.  They  would  be  a  com^pany  of  four;  and 
they  would  storm  the  provinces!  They  would 
make  their  fortunes!  ^hey  would  see  life!  They 
would  cover  themselves  with  immortality! 

It  suited  Joanna  exactly.  Already  she  was 
anxious  to  leave  New  York.  Twice  she  had 
passed  Frank  Livingston  on  the  street,  and  once 
on  horseback  in  the  park.  On  neither  occasion 
had  he  noticed  her,  but  the  rencontre  had  set  her 
heart  beating  wildly.  Riding  in  the  park,  with  a 
young  lady  by  his  side,  he  had  looked  like  a  demi- 
god in  Joanna's  dazed  eyes,  something  so  far 
above  and  beyond  her,  that  she  wondered  to  re- 
member she  had  ever  spoken  to  him  at  all.  And 
her  last  words  to  him  were  a  bitter  rebuke.  She 
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was  not  safe  in  New  York ;  he,  or  George  Blake, 
might  meet  and  recognize  her,  any  day.  To  all 
who  had  known  her,  she  wished  to  be  forever 
lost. 

Early  in  May  the  little  company  were  to  start 
All  this  time  Joanna  had  continued  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  whom  she  had  paid  and  repaid,  ovei 
and  over  again.  The  rest  of  her  earnings  were 
swallowed  up  by  a  wardrobe,  which  the  Herr 
Professor  insisted  should  be  handsome  and 
abundant.  She  was  to  sing  songs  in  character, 
and  many  costumes  were  needed  to  fit  them  all. 

The  winter  days  flew  bf^.  May  came,  warm 
and  sunny.  From  Brightbrook,  her  former 
home,  she  had  heard  nothing.  She  did  not  want 
to  hear.  That  life  was  dead  and  done  with,  it 
held  no  memory  that  was  not  of  pain.  Sleaford's 
Joanna  lived  no  more.  Miss  Wild  did,  and  her 
new  life  seemed  to  open  pleasantly  and  promis- 
ingly enough.  About  the  middle  of  May  they 
left  New  York,  and  Joanna  was  fairly  launched 
in  her  new  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TRAGEDY  AT  SLEAFORD'S. 

And  at  Brightbrook? 

It  chanced  that  Mr.  Giles  Sleaford  was  absent 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  Mr.  Sleaford  was 
a  patron  of  the  ring,  and  a  pugilistic  encounter 
for  the  championship  of  a  town  some  forty  miles 
away  took  place  about  that  time. 

In  compaiiy  with  some  other  congenial  souls, 
Giles  was  on  the  spot,  betting  heavily,  drinking 
deeply,  swearing  roundly,  and  using  his  own  fists 
— maulers,  Mr.  Sleaford  termed  them-^freely 
when  occasion  offered.  And  so  it  fell  out  that 
for  nine  days  after  the  flight  of  Joanna,  that  flight 
remained  a  secret  to  Black  Giles. 

On  the  evening  of  that  ninth  day  Mr.  Sleaford 
returned  to  his  home  and  family,  blacker  than 
usual,  more  savage  than  usual,  a  sadder,  though 
by  no  means  a  wiser  man,  cursing  his  luck,  his 
eyes,  the  road,  the  weather  as  he  jogged  along. 

The  road  was  certainly  rutty,  the  weather  espe- 
cially gloomy,  and  raw.    A  keen  January  wind 
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was  blowing,  and  driving  the  sleet  in  fierce,  slant- 
ing lines  into  Mr.  Sleaford's  inflamed  and 
whisky-bleared  eyes. 

A  great  bitterness  was  upon  him;  the  vanity 
of  all  things  earthly,  of  P.  R.  set-to's  in  particu- 
lar, had  been  forced  upon  him  rudely.  The  man 
he  had  backed  had  been  beaten,  shamefully  and 
hopelessly,  and  put  in  chancery  in  three  rounds. 
Put  not  your  trust  in  prize  fighters,  had  been 
sadly  brought  home  to  Mr.  Giles  Sleaford. 

He  ambled  on,  on  his  jaded  horse,  stopping  at 
every  ''pub,"  until,  as  the  black  and  sleety  winter 
night  was  closing  in,  he  reached  the  Red  Farm. 

The  cheery  light  of  fire  and  lamp  streamed  far 
out  over^the  iron-bound  road;  warmth  and  the 
savory  smell  of  supper  greeted  him.  But  Mr. 
Sleaford's  paternal  greeting  was  growled  out, 
strongly  impregnated  with  whisky  fumes,  and 
was  a  grufif  command  for  Joanna  to  come  and 
pull  off  his  boots. 

There  was  a  pause;  Jud  and  the  two  girls  ex- 
changed glances.  They  were  all  afraid  of  their 
father,  except  Dan,  and  Dan  at  the  present  mo- 
ment was  not  there.  Neither  was  Joanna,  Mr. 
Sleaford  saw,  but  in  her  place  was  a  strapping, 
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country  lass  of  fifteen  or  so,  whom  he  eyed  with 
surly  amazement  and  disfavor.  . 

''Well,  bless  my  eyes said  Mr.  Sleaford  fero- 
ciously, ''what  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  by  standin' 
there  like  a  passell  of  stuck  pigs,  and  starin'? 
Why  in  thunder  don't  you  call  that  gal?'' 

"Looky  here,  dad,'*'  said  Jud,  to  whom  the  girls 
mutely  Appealed,  "it's  no  good  making  a  row,  but 
Joanna  ain't  here.   She's  cut  and  run — there !" 

"Hey?"  roared  Giles  Sleaford,  staring  in  fierce 
amazement  at  his  son. 

"True  as  gospel,  dad — cut  and  run  a  week — 
nine  days  ago — with  George  Blake." 

"And  stole  all  our  things— my  new  silk  suit 
and  hat,  and  Liz's  coat !"  chimed  in  Lora. 

"Went  off  at  break  of  day,  to  New  York,  with 
Blake,"  continued  Jud,  plucking  up  heart  of  grace 
to  face  his  formidable  father.  "Cut  Dan's  head 
open  with  a  horsewhip  first,  and  all  for  wanting 
her  to  sing  at  Watjen's." 

Giles  Sleaford's  jaw  dropped;  his  eyes  started 
as  if  about  to  fall  from  their  sockets.  He  was 
still  "far  wide" — he  only  took  in  the  one  blank 
fact  that  Joanna  had  run  away. 
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'This  is  how  it  was,"  went  on  Jud,  seeing  his 
parent's  mystification. 

And  thereupon  gave  a  dispassionate  and  per- 
fectly correct  version  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
He  did  not  spare  Dan;  in  his  heart  Jud  exulted 
in  the  pluck  Joanna  had  shown,  and  chuckled  in- 
wardly whenever  he  looked  at  his  brother's 
wound.  He,  himself,  had  never  lifted  his  hand 
to  the  girl. 

Giles  Sleaford  listened  in  dead  silence,  Even 
after  his  son  had  done,  he  sat  staring  with  open 
mouth  and  eyes,  quite  rigid  and  mute. 

This  was  so  unexpected  and  thrilling  that  the 
Misses  Sleaford  exchanged  apprehensive  looks; 
they  had  expected  an  outburst  of  rage  and  red- 
hot  oaths — they  heard  neither. 

With  a  snap  Black  Giles'  jaws  came  together 
again,  as  the  chops  of  a  dog  close  over  a  bone. 
Then  he  took  down  his  short  black  pipe,  and 
slowly  began  to  load  it,  all  without  a  word  of 
comment.  He  lighted  up,  filled  the  kitchen  with 
volumes  of  smoke,  always  in  awful  and  ominous 
silence. 

Presently  Dan  came  in,  and  his  father  eyed  in 
a  peculiar  way  the  longitudinal  strip  of  plaster 
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that  adorned  his  brow.  No  greeting,  except  a 
grumbling  sort  of  grunt  on  Dan's  part,  was  ex- 
changed. 

Mr.  Sleaford  sat  buried  in  profound  reflection. 
Supper  was  announced,  strong  and  savory,  as  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  Sleaford  repasts  to  be. 
Fried  beefsteak  smothered  in  onions  and  grease, 
mashed  potatoes,  hot  buckwheat  cakes,  and  tea. 
Giles  removed  his  pipe,  and  fell  to,  with  the  sharp- 
set  air  of  a  man  who  has  traveled  forty  miles, 
and  who  does  not  permit  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  household  drudge,  to  impair  his 
appetite.  The  Sleaford  family  were,  one  and  all, 
valiant  trenchermen  and  women. 

Seen  through  the  lighted  windows,  it  was  a 
cheerful  picture  enough  of  rough,  homely  com- 
fort and  abundance— the  bountifully  spread  table, 
the  five  healthy,  dark-skinned,  highly  colored 
faces — but  the  repast  was  eaten  in  perfect  silence, 
except  a  few  whispered  remarks  between  the 
girls. 

Outside,  the  sleet  was  still  lashing  the  glass,  and 
the  night  had  fairly  closed  in,  in  dense  darkness 
and  storm.  This  was  the  subject  of  the  whis- 
pers, and  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  Misses 
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Sleaford,  who  were  due  at  a  dance  some  few 
miles  up  the  village,  and  the  unpleasant  weather 
was  something  of  a  damper  to  their  expected  en- 
joyment. 

After  supper,  still  without  a  word,  Giles  got 
up,  buttoned  his  rough  coat,  put  on  his  fur  cap, 
twisted  some  yards  of  red  scarf  about  his  neck, 
and  left  the  house.  The  young  people  looked  at 
each  other  uneasily. 

''Did  you  tell  the  old  man?"  asked  Dan. 

''Jud  did,"  said  Lora,  ''and  he  never  said  a 
word — not  one  single,  blessed  word.  I  wonder 
where  he's  going?" 

"What  d'ye  bet  it  ain't  to  Abbott  Wood?"  said 
Jud,  carefully  putting  his  beloved  fiddle  in  its 
case.  'That  old  red  rooster  up  there  knovv^s  more 
about  our  dad  than  any  one  else.  He's  going-  for 
money.  He's  been  pretty  well  shook,  for  I  know 
he  backed  the  Brightbrook  Beauty  heavy,  and 
he's  gone  for  another  supply  of  the  needful.  I 
thought  he'd  raise  the  roof  when  he  heard  of 
Joanna's  bein'  gone,  but  bless  your  eyes,  he  took 
it  like  Mary's  little  lamb!  I  wonder  where  Jo  is 
to-night  ?" 

''Yes,  I  wonder !"  said  Liz  viciously,    '1  wish 
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1  had  her  here  for  about  ten  minutes,  I  would  pay 
her  out  for  my  beautiful  new  red  coat/' 

If  they  could  have  seen  Joanna  at  that  mo- 
ment, they  would  have  seen  her  ''going  on''  in  the 
train  of  Mademoiselle  Azelma,  and  facing  a  Nev/ 
York  German  audience  for  the  first  time. 

''If  you  gals  are  coming,  come,"  growled  Dan. 
"I  am  going  to  get  round  the  sleigh,  so  be  ready, 
as  I  won't  wait— mind  that." 

The  young  ladies  hurried  off,  giving  sundry 
directions  to  Joanna's  successor,  the  stout-limbed 
rustic  maiden,  at  present  supping  off  the  frag- 
ments of  the  feast.  They  would  not  be  home  un- 
til morning;  she  need  not  sit  up  for  their  father, 
and  she  was  to  have  breakfast  for  them,  sot  and 
hot,  when  they  returned  in  the  morning  about 
six.  Then  they  ascended  to  their  chamber  to 
adorn  themiselves  for  the  dance,  envelop  them- 
selves in  coats  and  "clouds,"  and  finally  stow^ed 
themselves  away  in  the  back  seat  of  the  sleigh, 
and  were  driven  through  the  white,  whirling 
storm  to  their  destination. 

Their  father,  meantime,  had  reached  his  desti- 
nation, which  proved  to  be,  as  Jud  had  predicted, 
Abbott  Wood.   He  still  maintained  t^^^  ominous 
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composure  which  had  so  surprised  his  family,  but 
there  was  a  fierce  Ught  of  dogged  determination 
in  his  sinister  eyes.  It  was  something  more  than 
common  that  took  him  to  Abbott  Wood.  Since 
he  had  first  become  the  tenant  of  the  Red  Farm, 
fully  six  years  before,  he  had  only  entered  that 
house  once — one  other  stormy  night.  He  was 
going  there  again,  through  darkness  and  tem- 
pest and  wind,  and  this  time,  too,  its  master 
should  do  his  bidding,  or  he,  Giles,  would  know 
the  reason  why.  As  before,  Joanna  was  the  cause 
that  brought  him. 

He  reached  the  house,  a  huge  black  bulk  in  the 
darkness,  but  few  lights  to  be  seen.  He  ground 
his  teeth,  and  shook  his  fist  at  it,  as  he  rang  a 
peal  that  brought  two  startled  menservants  hur- 
riedly to  the  door. 

''Is  your  master  in?"  he  surlily  demanded. 

The  men  stared,  but  the  fierce,  black-bearded 
face  commanded  civility,  and  an  answer : 

''He  is  not  in,  sir.  The  master's  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Brightbrook.  He'll  be  back  to-night, 
though,  sir." 

"You're  sure  he  ain't  in?"  said  Giles,  eying  the 
men  in  a  way  that  made  fhem  step  hurriedly  back. 
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'Cause  why?  You'll  save  him  some  trouble  if 
he  is,  by  tellin'  him  Giles  Sleaford  is  here,  and 
wants  to  see  him.  uncommon  particular/' 

He  was  not  in,  both  men  assured  him,  with  the , 
earnestness  of  personal  alarm. 

''Hah!  Werry  well,  then.  When  he  does 
come  in  you  tell  him  this:  'Giles  Sleaford's  been 
here,'  ses  you.  'Giles  Sleaford,'  ses  you,  'come 
through  all  this  here  bloomin'  storm  a-purpose  to 
see  you  to-night,  and  he  must  see  you  to-night. 
Giles  Sleaford,'  you  ses,  'left  them  words — must 
see  you  to-night.  He  can't  wait,  leastways  he 
won't,  net  here,  but  he'll  wait  for  you  at  his  own 
place,'  you  ses,  'till  after  one  o'clock,  and  you'd 
better  come!  Them,'  you  ses,  Vas  Giles  Slea- 
ford's  own  expressions.'  You  tell  your  master 
them  words,  my  man,  when  he  comes  from  that 
'ere  dinner  party/' 

-With  which  Giles  Sleaford  turned  av/ay,  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  the  Red 
Farm. 

The  girl  had  not  retired;  she  was  nodding 
stupidly  over  the  kitchen  stove.  With'  an  oath 
she  was  dismissed  to  bed.  She  was  a  dull,  lump- 
ish creature,  and  was  frightened  to  find  herself 
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alone  with  the  rats  and  black  beetles,  and  this 
savage  man. 

She  had  Joanna's  little  room  under  the  rafters, 
adjoining  Giles'  own,  and  opposite  the  two  occu- 
pied by  the  Sleaford  boys  and  girls.  She  got  into 
bed,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  a  moment. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  slept.  AH  the 
events  of  that  dreadful  night  were  blurred  and 
confounded  in  her  dull  brain.  She  awakened 
suddenly  to  the  sound  of  the  fiercely  beating* 
storm,  the  rain  froze  as  it  fell,  lashing  the  win- 
dows like  lines  of  steel,  the  wind  roaring  dismally 
through  the  woods.  It  was  very  cold,  too,  and 
she  shivered  on  her  hard  bed. 

Other  sounds  reached  her  from  below,  the 
sounds  of  voices  talking — loud  and  angry  voices. 
Could  the  girls  have  come  back?  No,  those  were 
not  girls'  voices,  they  were  the  harsh,  strong 
voices  of  disputing  men.  More  and  more 
frightened,  she  tried  to  hear — there  were  two, 
and  both  seemed  to  be  talking  together.  Now 
she  recognized  the  voice  of  her  master — the  other 
was  unknown. 

''You  don't  believe  me!"  She  heard  these 
words  distinctly,  shouted  rather  than  spoken  by 
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Sleaford;  '*by  Heaven,  then  you  shall  believe  me! 
I  have  them  upstairs  in  my  room  unbeknown  to 
any  in  this  house.  Come  along!  You  shall  see 
them,  you  shall  believe  me!  I  have  them,  by  the 
Eternal,  and,  what's  more,  I  have  you,  and  Til 
not  spare  you !  No,  may  I  be  everlastingly  cursed 
if  I  do!" 

The  imprecations  with  which  this  apostrophe 
was  interlarded  turned  the  blood  of  the  young 
person  who  listened,  as  she  ever  after  informed 
her  audience,  into  a  mask  of  ice.  The  sound  of 
heavy  footsteps  stumbling  upstairs  followed,  two 
men  entering  the  adjoining  room. 

There  was  a  fumbling  noise  as  of  a  search,  a 
smothered  mumble  of  threats  and  curses  in  the 
tones  of  Mr.  Sleaford — silence  on  the  part  of  the 
other  man — then  an  exclamation  of  triumph. 

"There,"  cried  Sleaford,  "look  there!  Don^t 

you  touch  'em,  or  Til  let  daylight  through  you, 

■* 

Just  look  at  'em.  Here's  the  first — you've  seen 
that  afore.  Here's  the  second^ — look !  that's  n^w. 
Maybe  ye  believe  me  now?  Keep  off — keep  off, 
curse  you,  or  by  all  that's  great  I'll  have  your 
blood!    D'ye  think  I'll  let  them  go,  after  keep- 
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ing  'em  these  eighteen  years?  Ha,  you  would, 
would  you?'" 

There  was  a  crash — ^^it  was  a  faUing  lamp,  an 
explosion — a  fierce  struggle— some  dreadful 
oaths.  Then — over  the  crash  of  the  storm,  of 
lashing  sleet  and  howling  wind,  there  was  a 
shriek,  a  dreadful,  unnatural  scream  of  agony, 
then  a  heavy  fall,  a  hollow  moan,  then  silence. 

The  girl  in  the  bed  huddled  up  in  a  heap,  f  rozen 
with  terror.  There  was  a  stamping  sound ;  it  was 
one  of  the  men  stamping  out  the  flame  of  the  oil, 
then  a  pause,  then  rapid  footsteps  rushing  down 
the  stairs.  A  door  opened,  shut,  then  again  there 
was  the  darkness,  the  tumult  of  the  storm,  and 
silence  in  that  awful  inner  room. 

It  was  a  dreadful  silence,  dreadfully  broken. 
A  groan  fell  on  the  strained  ear  of  the  poor,  ter- 
rified girl. 

''Help a  faint  voice  called,  'T  am  stabbed.'' 

She  did  not  dare  stir,  her  teeth  chattered,  the 
bed  shook  beneath  her  with  fright. 

''Help,''  said  that  failing  voice  once  more,  "for 
God's  sake!'^ 

She  could  not  move,  she  seemed  frozen  fast  to 
the  bed  wherein  she  crouched.    That  terrible  cry 
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came  moire — ^prc^iouiHbd  stillness  reigned  in  that 
frightful  next  room. 

How  the  hours  of  that  night  passed,  the  fright- 
ened creature  never  could  tell.  Her  hair  did  not 
turn  white,  which  spoke  vv^ell  for  its  stability  of 
color.  She  never  moved — she  had  buried  her- 
self in  a  heap  under  the  bedclothes,  and  lay  there, 
shivering  and  quaking. 

With  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  she  rose, 
numb  and  stiff,  put  on  her  clothes,  opened  with 
shaking  hand  the  door,  shut  her  eyes  fast,  lest 
they  should  light  on  some  horrible  specter,  and 
bolted  downstairs,  out  of  the  horrid  house,  far 
over  the  soaked  and  sodden  fields,  as  fast  as  her 
legs  could  carry  her,  away,  away,  anywhere,  any- 
where, out  of  that  horrible  place ! 

It  was  a  wild,  blusterous  morning;  the  storm 
was  not  yet  spent;  jagged  clouds  frowned  on  the 
earth,  surcharged  with  rain;  the  wind  beat  her 
fiercely;  the  pallid,  blank  day  had  hardly  begun. 
Bun  at  the- nearest  house  the  goodnian  had  risen, 
and  was  opening  his  doors  and  windows,  when  a 
flying  figure  came  leaping  toward  him.  flung  open 
the  house  door,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  thresh- 
old.  He  picked  her  up,  put  the  panting  creature 
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into  a  chair,  and,  in  gasps,  and  incoherently'  she 
told  her  tale.  It  was  brief — murder  had  been 
done  at  Sleaford's. 

The  man  set  off,  roused  some  few  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and  started  for  the  house.  On  their  way 
tiiey  met  the  double  sleigh  holding  the  jaded  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  house,  and  to  them  the  tale 
was  unfolded.  Five  minutes  brought  them  to 
the  farm.  They  hurried  in,  up  the  stairs,  and 
paused  involuntarily  at  that  closed  door.  Even 
Dan  stood  for  a  moment,  afraid  to  see  what  was 
on  the  other  side. 

''Oh,  go  on!'' -cried  Lora,  with  a  hysterical  sob. 

''Open  the  door,  man//  said  somebody;  "it  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  you  think." 

He  obeyed.  A  shocking  sight  met  their  eyes. 
The  signs  of  a  struggle  were  everywhere;  the 
broken  lamp,  the  charred  floor,  the  overset  chairs, 
and  blood — everywhere  blood!  It  had  crept 
under  the  bed,  it  had  smeared  the  furniture;  it 
dyed  to  the  hilt  a  long,  curved,  murderous-looking 
knife  lying  near.  Prone  on  the  floor,  on  his  face, 
a  man  was  lying— a  big,  broad-shouldered,  burly 
man — his  hand  and  clothes  crimson  with  the  ter- 
rible tide  that  besmeared  everything. 
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''It  is  father!''  said  Lora,  with  a  terrible  cry. 

They  lifted  him  up,  and  Liz  fell  backward  at 
the  ghastly  sight,  and  fainted.  His  face  was 
rigid  and  besmirched;  from  his  left  side  blood 
still  flowed  in  black,  coagulated  drops.  It  was  the 
master  of  the  house,  destined  never  more  to 
swear,  or  drink,  or  fight,  or  horsewhip,  while  his 
name  was  Giles! 


CHAPTETi  III. 


ge;offrey  hears  a  confession. 

It  was  the  forenoon  of  the  day  after. 

Mrs.  Abbott  sat  alone  in  her  favorite  sitting 
room — -a  dainty  apartment  in  white  and  gold ;  a 
carpet  like  snow,  covered  with  purple  and  yellow- 
hearted  pansies;  chairs  like  ivory,  upholstered  in 
pale,  creamy  tints,  that  harmonized  well  with  the 
calla-Hly  hue  of  the  lady's  complexion.  There 
were  flowers  in  abundance — in  pots,  in  vases,  in 
crystal  cups,  they  filled  the  air  with  summer  fra- 
grance. There  were  but  few  pictures,  in  heavy, 
gilt  frames,  and  these  were  portraits — her  own, 
her  son's,  her  daughter's,  one  or  two  world-wide 
celebrities,  and  one  lovely,  sunlit.  Southern  land- 
scape. There  were  books  everywhere,  in  choice 
bindings ;  an  open  piano,  rich  draperies  of  creamy 
silk  and  lace;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
fire  burning  brightly  in  the  grate. 

Mrs.  Abbott  herself,  in  a  white  cashmere 
morning"  ^own,  trimmed  with  yalenciennes,  sat 
back  in  the  puffy  depths  of  a  great  chair,  her  book 
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lying  idly  on  her  lap,  her  darlc,  dreamy  eyes  on 
the  fire,  her  thoughts  anxious  and  perplexed. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  of  Brightbrook,  she 
was  thinking  of  the  Sleafords.  1. 

It  was  not  yet  eleven,  but  ill  news  flies  apace; 
it  had  been  brought  to  Mrs.  Abbott  by  Leo  an 
hour  ago.  The  servants  never  gossiped  in  their 
lady's  presence,  but  they  did  not  niind  Miss  Leo, 
and  Miss  Leo  had  run  with  the  news  to  her 
mamma.  For  Joanna's  sake,  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  attached  to  these  people,  and  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  like  this  were  rare  in  that 
peaceful  community.  Some  unknown  man  had 
visited  Sleaford's  late  last  night,  had  had  a  quar- 
rel with  Sleaford,  had  stabbed  Sleaford.  That 
was  the  vague  version  that  had  reached  the  mis- 
tress of  Abbott  Wood,  and  that  had  set  her 
thoughts  wandering  painfully  to  a  subject  she 
would  fain  forget. 

She  had  been  inexpressibly  shocked  by  Joanna's 
conduct.  She  had  hoped  to  do  her  so  much  good, 
to  lift  her  above  her  surroundings — a  doubtful 
sort  of  good,  always— had  hoped  to  refine  and 
subdue  her,  had  thought  that  task  accomplished, 
and  now          She  had  heard  the  whole  disgrace- 
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ful  story — how,  for  little  or  no  provocation,  the 
girl' had  set  fiercely  upon  one  of  the  young  men, 
and  laid  open  his  head,  with  a  blow  of  a  loaded 
whip  handle,  how  she  fled  to  the  woods,  how  she 
entrapped  foolish  young  George  Blake  into  run- 
ning away  with  her,  how  she  had  added  robbery 
to  attempted  murder,  and  gone  to  New  York. 

But  the  sequel  was  strangest,  wildest  of  all;  it 
almost  exceedjed  belief.  When  George  Blake's 
frenzied  mother  and  maiden  aunt  rushed  up  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  pair,  what  did  they  find? 
A  deserted  bridegroom !  What  did  they  hear  ? 
An  incomprehensible  story!  She  had  run  away 
with  him— yes;  but  she  had  also  run  away  from 
him!  When  Blake,  with  his  friend,  reached  the 
hotel  some  two  hours  after  his  quitting  it,  they 
had  found  an  empty  room,  and  a  lost  bride  elect. 
Poor  George,  like  a  man  demented,  had  been 
hunting  the  city  ever  since,  but  in  vain.  If  the 
pavement  had  opened  and  swallowed  her  she 
could  not  more  completely  have  disappeared.  She 
had  threatened  suicide  often — had  she  escaped 
Black's  Dam  to  find  death  in  the  North  River? 
Mrs.  Blake  was  jubilant,  but  hid  her  feelings,  and 
returned  with  the  tale  to  Brightbrook. 
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,  And  it  was  over  this  Mrs.  Abbott  was  pain- 
fully pondering,  as  she  sat  and  looked  at  the  fire. 
Geoffrey,  too,  was  on  the  track;  he  scouted  the 
idea  of  suicide.  He  maintained  that  Joanna  must 
have  been  insulted  and  goaded  beyond  endurance. 
He- had  faith  in  her  innate  goodness  and  grati- 
tude. In  running  away  from  George  Blake  she 
had  acted  for  his  good.  He  did  not,  would  not, 
give  her  up.  ''If  she  is  aboveground  I  will  find 
her he  said,  in  that  quiet,  inflexibly  determined 
w^ay  of  his;  but  as  yet  even  he  had  not  obtained 
the  faintest  clew. 

Down  in  the  servants'  hall  two  tall  footmen 
stood  aside  with  very  grave  faces,  and  whispered 
mysteriously.  They  knew  rather  more  of  the 
affair  at  Sleaford's  than  most  people,  but  they 
had  an  excellent  place,  little  to  do,  good  wages, 
and  they  judiciously  only  whispered.  Very  late 
last  night,  in  all  that  storm,  the  man  Sleaford 
had  been  at  the  house,  and  left  a  peremptory 
order  for  the  master,  when  he  returned.  The 
master  had  ridden  home  about  eleven,  had  been 
given  that  message,  had  swore  roundly  at  the 
giver,  had  turned  his  horse,  had  faced  the  sleet 
and  wind,  and  had  ridden  off  again.   About  two 
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that  morning  he  had  returned,  pale  as  a  corpse, 
drenched,  frozen,  staggering,  stained  with  blood! 
Stained  with  blood— his  vest  spotted,  one  of  his 
hands  cut,  his  face  bruised,  as  if  in  a  struggle. 
All  this  had  been  seen  at  a  glance.  Then  he  had 
gone  to  his  room,  locked  the  door,  and  had  not 
been  seen  since.  His  man  had  left  his  hot  shav- 
ing water  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  dressing 
room.  He  had  not  appeared  at  breakfast.  It 
had  a  very  ugly  look ;  the  two  men  had  reason 
to  whisper  gravely  over  it,  and  hold  themselves 
apart. 

But  the  birds  of  the  air  carry  news  of  blood- 
shed. It  was  being  rumored  already,  in  awe- 
stricken  tones,  through  the  village,  who  Giles 
Sleaford's  midnight  visitor  had  been. 

Mrs.  Abbott  threw  aside  her  book  at  last,  witH 
a  heavy,  impatient  sigh,  and  rose  and  went  to  a 
window.  She  drew  aside  the  draperies  and 
looked  out.  A  storm  of  wind  and  wet  was  sweep- 
ing past;  the  ''January  thaw"  had  set  in  in  pour- 
ing rain.  The  landscape  looked  all  blurre<3  and 
blotted  out,  the  sky  black  and  low,  the  trees  twist- 
ing and  rattling  in  the  gale.  Where  was  that  un- 
fortunate Joanna,  this  wild  winter  day?  The 
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lady  thought,  with  a  shiver.  Poor  creature!  it 
seemed  of  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  with  this 
sort  of  people;  they  are  true  to  their  own  reck- 
less natui*es,  and  under  that  light  outer  coating  of 
varnish  are  tameless  and  reckless  to  the  end. 

As  she  stood  and  gazed  at  the  drifting  rain, 
she  saw  coming  J:hrough  it  the  figure  of  a  man. 
He  approached  the  house— some  one  of  the  serv- 
ants, she  thought.  But  a  moment  after  there  was 
a  tap  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  tall  men  entered, 
looking  flurried  and  startled. 

''Well?"  his  mistress  said,  in  some  surprise. 

''It's — it's  a  young  man,  ma'am/'  the  man 
stammered,  "to  see  you,  if  you  please.  A  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Sleaford." 

"Sleaford!"  she  repeated  the  name,  almost 
startled  herself;  it  had  been  in  her  thoughts  all  the 
morning  so  persistently,  and  was  so  associated 
with  tragedy  now. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he  wishes  to  see  you  most  par- 
ticular, he  says.   It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"To  see  me?"  more  and  more  surprised.  "Are 
you  sure  ^ou  have  not  made  a  mistake?  Are  you 
sure  It  is  not  Mr.  Abbott?" 

"Hfe  said  most  particular  my  missus.   I  put  the 
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question  to  him  wasn't  it  master,  and  he  said  no, 
Mrs.  Abbott,  and  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 
"Show  him  in." 

She  moved  back  to  her  chair  before  the  fire, 
and  the  young  man  by  the  name  of  Sleaford  was 
shown  in.  He  cast  one  careless  glance  around 
the  beautiful  white-and-gold  boudoir,  and  stood,  • 
hat  in  hand,  a  dark,  strong,  weather-beaten, 
handsome,  gypsy  sort  of  young  fellow,  my  lady 
thought,  not  without  a  sort  of  admiration,  as  if 
he  were  a  fine  or  a  well-painted  picturesque 
brigand  in  a  Salvator  Rosa  picture. 

''You  washed  to  see  me?"  her  slow,  sweet, 
legate  tones  broke  the  silence.  ^Will  you  sit 
down?" 

He  looked  at  the  frail,  pretty,  white-and-amber 
chair,  and  shook  his  black  head. 

''No,  lady,  I  will  stay  but  a  minute.  My  name 
is  Judson  Sleaford;  my  father  was  stabbed  last 
night.  He  is  dying  to-day,  and  he  has  sent  me 
to  you." 

He  addressed  her  with  perfect  ease  of  man- 
ner, entirely  unembarrassed  by  his  errand,  her 
Stately  presence,  or  the  splendors  around  hini. 
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"Yes/'  she  said,  wondering*  more  and  more, 
"to  mtr 

"To  you,  lady — most  particular  to  you.  He 
didn't  say  so,  but  I  think  he  would  rather  Mr. 
Abbott  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  says  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  you  are  concerned,  and  he  wants 
to  make  a  dying  confession  to  your  son." 

''To  my  son?'' 

'To  young  Mr.  Lamar.  Mr.  Lamar  can  tell 
you  later.    Is  he  at  home?" 

"My  son  is  in  New  York,"  Mrs.  Abbott  re- 
plied, turning  very  pale;  "he  is  in  search  of  Jo- 
anna." 

"That's  unlucky,"  said  Jud,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness, "because  dad — I  mean  father^ — can't  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  he  says  it's  important.  As 
well  look  for  last  year's  partridges  as  our  Joanna 
— he  won't  find  her.  Couldn't  you  send  for  him, 
lady?  He  could  get  a  dispatch  and  be  here  in 
five  hours."  - 

"Certainly,"  Mrs.  Abbott  said,  "if  it  is  neces- 
sary.   But  " 

"Dad  wouldn't  take  all  this  trouble  if  it  wasn't. 
It's  of  importance,  you'd  better  believe,,  lady,  and 
worth  hearing,  whatever  it  is.    You'd  best  send 
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for  him,  and  tell  him  to  look  sharp,  if  he  wants 
to  see  the  old  man  alive.  He's  sinking  fast.  The 
doctor  says  he  would  be  dead  now  from  loss  of 
blCod  if  he  wasn't  as  strong  as  five  ordinary 
men." 

'1  will  send  for  him  at  once — at  once,"  the 
lady  said,  rising;  ''but  I  cannot  imagine  " 

She  stopped,  looking  pale  and  puzzled. 

''No  more  can  I,"  said  Jud.  ''All  the  same, 
dad  can't  die  easy  with  it  on  his  mind — so  he 
says.  I'll  tell  him,  then,  the  young  gentleman 
will  be  telegraphed  for,  and  will  come  ?  Put  it 
strong,  please,  lady,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take." 

"He  will  come  the  instant  he  gets  the  dispatch," 
Mrs.  Abbott  said,  and  Jud  Sleaford,  with  a  bow, 
departed. 

Come  down  at  once.    Go  straight  to  Sleaford's. 

These  are  the  words  she  wrote  and  sent  to  the 
village  by  a  mounted  messenger,  which  flashed 
over  the  wires  to  New  York,  and  found  Geoffrey 
rising  from  a  midday  luncheon. 

He  knitted  his  brows  perplexedly  as  he  read — > 
an  odd  message,  signed  by  his  mother.    A  mo- 
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ment  later  his  face  cleared.  It  concerned  Joanna 
— she  had  returned,  or  there  was  news  of  her. 
He  looked  at  his  watch — it  wanted  an  hour  of 
train  time.  He  would  get  to  Brightbrook  at 
four-thirty,  to  Sleaford's  at  five.  If  Joanna  was 
back,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he  would  compel 
Giles  Sleaford  to  give  her  up.  His  interest  in 
the  girl  he  had  befriended  was  deep  and  strong — 
he  could  hardly  understand  its  depth  and 
strength  himself. 

The  dim  afternoon  was  fast  darkening  into 
night,  as,  by  the  swiftest  conveyance  he  could 
find  at  the  depot,  he  drove  through  the  rainy 
woods  to  the  Red  Farm.  AH  the  rest  of  his  Hfe 
the  memory  of  that  drive  never  left  him — -it  was 
like  no  other  that  had  gone  ief ore,  or  that  came 
after.  His  whole  life  was  changed  from  that 
hour.  The  picture  of  the  desolate  scene  would 
never  leave  him;  in  after  years  he  started  from 
his  sleep  often,  in  disturbed  dreams  living  it  over 
again.  It  was  always  dark,  that  picture,  with  the 
melancholy  drip,  drip,  of  the  rain,  the  forlorn 
trees,  the  desolate  flats  and  marshes.  It  had 
been  said  that  w^e  die  many  times  before  we  are 
laid  in  our  coffin.     Looking  back,  it  always 
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seemed  to  Geofifrey  Lamar  that  on  that  evening 
he  died  first. 

He  reached  the  farmstead— a  strange  stillness 
and  gloom  rested  upon  that  noisy  household.  He 
had  crossed  its  threshold  but  twice  before;  this 
was  the  third  and  last  time.  The  thought  of  that 
somber  red  house  could  never  return  to  him  again 
without  a  thrill  of  the  pain  and  shame  and  horror 
of  this  night. 

In  the  kitchen  he  found  the  girls  and  their 
youthful  handmaid  huddled  together,  a  shrink- 
ing group. 

They  had  feared  their  harsh  father  in  life,  they 
feared  him  more  in  his  grisly  death.  They  would 
not  go  near  his  room:  a  superstitious  dread  held 
them  back;  death,  and  such  dark  death  as  this, 
appalled  them.  Jud  was  nurse  and  comxpanion. 
Dan  had  deserted  the  house,  and  hung  moodily 
about  the  premises.  A  chill  struck  Geoffrey — 
something  more  than  news  of  Joanna  was  here. 

*'\Vhat  has  happened?"  he  asked.  ''Why  have 
I  been  sent  for,  and  told  to  come  here?'* 

''Don't  you  know?'*  Lora  asked,  in  wonder. 
To  her  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world  must  know, 
as  if  it  had  happened  months  ago,  instead  of  but 
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a  few  hours.  ''Father's  been  murdered,  and  has 
sent  for  you." 

*'Your  father — murdered!" 

He  stared  as  he  pronounced  the  horrible 
word,  quite  aghast. 

''Oh!  he  ain't  dead  yet,"  the  girl  said,  begin- 
ning to  sob  hysterically.  "He  can't  die,  he  says, 
until  he  sees  you.  But  he  is  dying,  and  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  Jud  said  to  call  him  as  soon 
as  ever  you  came.    Liz,  go  and  call  him." 

"Go  yourself!"  was  Liz's  whimpering  retort. 
"I— I'm  afraid." 

"You  go.  Beck,"  Lora  said  to  the  girl;  and 
Beck,  possessing  plenty  of  stolid  stupidity,  which 
stands  in  good  stead  of  moral  courage  sometimes, 
went. 

Jud  appeared  directly. 

"It's  lucky  you've  come,"  he  said.  "He  won't 
hold  out  till  morning.  He's  awake  and  ready  to 
see  you.  Come  up.  Look  out  for  the  stairs.  It's 
dark,  but  dad,  poor  old  chap,  don't  want  a  light. 
Here,  come  in!" 

The  chamber  of  the  tragedy  was  but  dimly  lit 
by  two  pale-gray  squares  of  twilight,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  show  the  grayer  face  of  the  dying 
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man.  Geoffrey  was  a  physiGiao ;  at  a  glance  he 
saw  that  death  was  there.  It  was  a  question  of 
very  few  hours.  He  was  a  ghastly  sight,  black- 
bearded,  bloodless,  with  staring  eyes,  and  gasp- 
ing breath.  Some  of  the  old,  fierce  light  lingered 
in  those  glazing  eyes ;  they  kindled  at  sight  of  his 
visitor. 

''You  go,  Jud,'*  he  said.  "V\\  speak  to  this 
young  gent  alone.'' 

The  wonderful  strength  of  the  man  was  in  his 
voice  yet — the  old,  imperious  ring  in  his  tone. 

Jud  obeyed. 

''If  you  want  anything,''  he  said  to  Geoffrey 
''knock  with  your  heel  on  the  floor,  ril  go  down 
and  take  a  smoke.,  and  I'll  hear  you.  There's  the 
stuff  he  takes,  on  the  table.  Don't  let  him  talk 
too  much;  the  doctor  says  'tain't  good  for  him." 

"Will  you  go  and  hold  your  jaw?"  interrupted 
the  dying  man  with  a  glare. 

Jud  shrugged  his  .shoulders  and  departed,  atid 
Geoffrey  was  alone  with  Giles  Sleaford. 

?Jx  jjc  sjc  sjc  ij? 

Nearly  an  hour  passed. 

Downstairs  the  group  sat  and  waited  They 
wondered  what  their  father  could  have  to  say 
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— something  about  Joanna,  they  inferred.  Dan 
sloncbed  uneasily  in  and  out  of  the  house^,  the 
girls  clung  together  in  silence.  Outside  the  night 
and  rain  fell,  the  wind  sobbed  feebly. 

''Show  a  light,  can't  ye?''  Dan  growled,  stum- 
bling in;,  and  Beck  obeyed. 

But  even  the  bright  lamp  could  not  dispel  the 
gloom,  the  awe.  In  that  upper  chamber  there 
was  silence — no  telegraphic  boot  heel  had  sum- 
moned aid.    Could  they  be  talking  all  this  time? 

/'It  must  be  awful  dark  up  there,"  Lora  whis- 
pered.   '']ud  ought  to  go  with  a  light." 

But  Jud  would  not  go  until  summoned,  "if  he 
knows  himself,"  he  asseverated.  And  he  was  not 
summoned  for  still  another  half  hour. 

It  was  nearly  seven  when  the  bedroom  door 
opened,  and  a  footstep  slowly  descended  the 
stairs.  Very  slowly,  unsteadily,  it  seemed,  and 
then  the  door  opened  and  Geoffrey  Lam.ar  came 
in. 

They  started  to  their  feet,  one  and  all,  at  sight 
of  him.  What  had  happened?  Was  father — 
dead?  For  death  only  should  change  any  face 
as  Geoffrey  Lamar's  was  changed.    So  white,  so 
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haggard,  the  eyes  so  wild,  so  vacant,  Hke  the  eyes 
of  a  sleepwalker,  fixed  in  a  blank,  sightless  stare. 

*'Oh,  what  is  it?''  they  all  cried  out.  ''Is  father 
dead?   Is  father  dead?'' 

His  dry  lips  parted,  he  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
shook  his  head,  pointed  upward,  and  turned  and 
departed.  Still  in  that  same  blank  way,  as  if 
dazed  or  stunned  by  a  blow.  The  conveyance  in 
which  he  had  come  was  waiting,  but  he  neveil 
thought  of  it;  he  plunged  on  through  the  rain, 
across  the  sloppy  fields  and  marshland,  under  the 
dripping  trees — straight  on,  with  the  blind,  un- 
erring instinct  still  of  the  sleepw^alker. 

And,  strangest  of  all,  he  did  not  go  home.  He 
went  on  to  the  village,  to  the  hotel,  asked  for  a 
room,  and  locked  himself  in. 

And  then  he  fell,  rather  than  sat,  in  a  chair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  so  remained 
motionless  a  long  time.  He  was  trying  to  think, 
but  his  brain  was  spinning  like  a  top— heart,  soul, 
mind  were  in  confusion.  His  thoughts  were 
chaos — no  order  came.  A  great,  nameless  hor- 
ror, of  sin,  and  shame  and  darkness  and  ruin  had 
fallen  upon  him.  Past  and  future  were  blotted 
out — the  present  was  only  a  hopeless  whirl  of 
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sudden  despair.  He  sat  for  a  long  time;  then  he 
started  up,  and  began  pacing  the  room,  as  a  mad- 
man might ;  his  teeth  were  set,  his  face  blanched, 
his  eyes  full  of  infinite  misery,  his  hands  locked. 
Walking  or  sitting,  he  still  could  not  think.  The 
blow  had  been  too  sudden,  the  agony  too  great. 
Later,  he  would  think,  until  thought  became  al- 
most insanity;  to-night  he  was  wild,  distraught, 
master  of  himself  no  more. 

He  sat  down  again,  started  up  again,  and 
walked  until  exhausted.  Then  he  flung  himself 
down,  his  folded  arms  on  the  table,  his  face  rest- 
ing on  them,  with  one  great,  heart-wrung  sob,  and 
so  lay,  mute  and  prone.  And  when  morning  dully 
and  heavily  broke,  it  so  found  him.  He  had  not 
slept  for  a  moment  the  whole  night  througho 
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A    LONG  JOURNEY. 

That  night  Giles  Sleaford  died. 

A  httle  group  surrounded  his  bed — the  doctor, 
the  clergyman,  a  magistrate,  his  son  Jud,  and 
Dan  just  within  the  door.  And  the  last  words  o^ 
the  dying  man  were: 

''Nobody  done  it.  It  was — an  accident.  He's 
acted — all  square  with  me — and — it  shan't  be 
said — Giles  Sleaford— played  it— low  down — on 

him.    I've  told  the  truth — to  the  young  gent  

Nobody  done  it.  I  fell — on  the  knife.*  You — 
gents  all — remember  that  when  I'm— toes  up." 

With  many  gasps  he  said  this — the  gray  shade 
of  death  on  his  face,  its  clammy  moisture  on  his 
brow.  There  was  a  prolonged  death  struggle,  the 
strong  life  within  him  fought  hard,  but  the  rattle 
sounded,  he  stiffened  out  with  a  shiver  through 
all  his  limbs,  and  lay  before  them — dead. 

And  John  Abbott  was  vindicated !  It  was  the 
doctor  who  brought  the  news  to  the  master  of 
Abbott  Wood — the  doctor,  who  was  also  the 
family  physician  of  the  Ab^O^s.   He  rode  with  a 
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very  grave  face,  yet  Gurious  to  see  how  the  man 
would  take  it.  Yes,  the  servant  said  dubiously, 
his  master  was  in,  but  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
would  see  any  one.  Doctor  Gillson  scribbled  a 
line  or  two,  folded  it  up,  sent  it,  and  the  result 
was  he  was  shown  at  once  to  Mr.  Abbott's  study. 
There,  Mr.  Abbott,  unshorn  and  haggard,  with 
bloodshot  eyes  and  disordered  dress,  sat  and 
looked  at  him  with  sullen  suspicion  as  he  came  in. 

What  is  this  message  of  yours  ?"  he  demanded 
surlily.   "I  am  not  well  to-day.   I  did  not  wish  to 

see  any  one.  I  

''I  came  from  Sleaford's,''  interrupted  the  doc- 
tor, regarding  him  covertly.  'The  man  Giles  is 
dead." 

"Dead!"  John  Abbott  said.  "Dead!"  The 
last  trace  of  florid  color  left  his  face,  and  left  it 
perfectly  livid.  "Dead!"  he  repeated,  with  a  dull, 
vacant  stare. 

"Dead!"  reiterated  Doctor  Gillson.  "I  have 
just  left  his  deathbed.  Mr.  Abbott,"  he  said,  his 
hand  on  the  millionaire's  arm,  "it  is  known 
throughout  the  place  that  you  were  the  man  who 
visited  him  at  midnight  on  the  night  before  last !" 

John  Abbott  turned  his  inflamed  eyes  upon  the 
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physician's  face,  still  in  that  dazed,  vacant  wry. 
"Well?''  he  said,  moistening  his  dry  lips. 

''It  is  known  you  had  a  struggle  with  him,  that 
violent  words  passed.  It  is  known  that  for  years 
he  has  held  some  secret  power  over  you.  Par- 
don me  for  repeating  all  this,  but  it  is  public  talk 
now  in  Brightbrook.  You  have  been  suspected 
of— killing  Giles  Sleaford." 

'It— it  isn't  true,"  Mr.  Abbott  answered,  still 
in  that  dull,  slow  way,  so  unlike  his  usual  furious 
manner  over  even  trifles.   "I  didn't  kill  him." 

"No,"  the  doctor  said;  ''although  your  ow^n  as- 
sertion would  not  vindicate  you.    But  he  has." 

"What?" 

"On  his  deathbed  just  now,  his  last  words  were 
a  vindication  of  you." 

John  Abbott  gave  a  great  gasp — whether  of 
amazement  or  relief  the  doctor  could  not  tell — 
stared  at  him  a  moment,  grasped  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  sat  erect,  and  waited. 

"His  last  words  vindicate  you,"  repeated  the 
medical  man  emphatically.  "  'Nobody  did  it' — I 
repeat  what  he  said — 'it  was  an  accident.  I  fell 
on  the  knife.'  Mr.  Powers  and  the  Reverend 
Cyrus  Brown  were  both  listening,  as  were  alsa 
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his  sons.  My  dear  sir,  I  congratulate  myself  on 
being  the  first  to  bring  you  this  good  news/' 

Doctor  Gillson  felt  no  particular  regard  for 
the  man  before  him,  beyond  the  regard  that  all 
well-constituted  minds  must  feel  for  a  man  who 
can  sign  a  big  check  with  the  easy  grace  of  John 
Abbott.  He  had  signed  more  than  one  for  the 
doctor. 

There  was  a  moment's  deep  silence — the  blood 
came  back  with  a  red  rush  to  Mr.  Abbott's  face. 
A  carafe  of  water  stood  on  the  table;  he  filled 
himself  a  full  glass  and  drank  it  off.  Then  he 
rose,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
began  walking  excitedly  up  and  down. 

''Have  you  told  my  wife  this?"  were  his  first 
words,  and  the  surly  tone  of  his  previous  greet- 
ing had  returned. 

''Certainly  not,  Mr.  Abbott.  I  should  think 
Mrs.  Abbott  would  be  the  very  last  to  hear  any- 
thing of  this  disagreeable  nature.  It  is  hardly  a 
topic  fitted  for  a  delicate  lady's  ears." 

Mr.  Abbott  resumed  his  quick  march,  his  fore- 
head frowning,  his  glance  sullen. 

''Look  here!"  he  said;  "this  must  seem  a  fishy 
sort  of  business  to  >ou,  and  I  know  there  has 
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been  a  deuced  deal  of  talk  about  it.  Brightbrook 
is  such  a  beastly  talkative  little  hole,  and  every 
man  makes  his  neighbor's  business  his  own.  I 
knew  Giles  Sleaford  years  ago — aye,  a  round 
score  of  them,  and  in  the  past  he  did  me  some — 
well — services,  that  I  haven't  forgot.  No,  it  ain't 
my  way  to  use  a  dirty  tool,  and  then  fling  it  aside. 
I've  befriended  him,  poor  beggar,  since  he  came 
here.  And  I  was  with  him  that  night,  by  his  own 
request,  and  we  did  have  a  dispute.  He  had 
something  belonging  to  me— I  wanted  it,  and  he 
drew  a  knife.  There  was  a  brief  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  property — mine,  mind  you,  by 
every  right — and  in  that  struggle  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  forward  on  the  weapon.  There  is  the 
whole  story,  so  help  me.  I  don't  mind  owning 
I've  been  uneasy  about  it,  for  if  he  hadn't  spoken 
before  he  died,  things  looked  ugly  for  me.  But 
he  has  spoken,  you  tell  me,  like  a  trump,  and  told 
the  truth,  by  Heaven !  Well — and  so  poor  Giles, 
poor  beggar,  is  gone!  Well,  we  must  all  go  when 
our  time  comes.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
doctor?  It's  rawish  sort  of  weather,  and  the 
roads  are  beastly." 

Doctor  Gillson  knew  what  the  Abbott  vintages 
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were  like,  and  accepted.  Mr.  Abbott  rang,  issued 
orders,  and  resumed  his  nervous  pacing. 

'Tm  glad  you  haven't  told  my  missis.  She's 
nervous,  and,  as  you  say,  it  ain't  quite  the  topic 
for  a  lady.  I  hope  she  won't  hear  anything  of 
it.  A  man  don't  want  his  family  to  know  every- 
thing. And  so  poor  Giles  is  gone !  Well,  well ! 
he  was  a  desperate  fellow  in  his  time,  and  strong 
as  an  ox.  It's  a  little  hole  lets  a  man's  life  out, 
ain't  it,  doctor?  Here's  the  wine,  doctor.  Help 
yourself." 

'1  saw  young  Lamar  last  evening,"  the  doctor 
remarked;  ''fine  young  fellow  that,  and  an  honor 
to  a  noble  profession.  Capital  port  this,  Mr. 
Abbott — will  you  try  it  yourself?" 

''Saw  Lamar?  Saw  Geoff?  No,  did  you, 
though?  Didn't  know  he  was  .down.  Yes,  I'll 
take  a  thimbleful,  my  mouth  feels  parched  to- 
day. Yes,  a  fine  young  fellow,  as  you  say,  doctor 
— no  call  to  learn  your  business.  I  provide  for 
him  as  if  he  was  my  son.  No  need  for  him  ever 
to  look  at  tongues,  or  feel  pulses.  But  he  would 
do  it,  sir.  Amuses  him,  I  suppose.  This  house 
will  be  his  when  I  pass  in  my  checks.  I  love  that 
boy,  sir,  as  if  he  was  my  own." 
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From  that  moment  Mr.  Abbott's  spirits  rose, 
until  they  were  at  fever  heat.  He  drank  his  own 
wine,  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  imaginary  foes, 
he  cleared  the  Red  Farm  from  the  rabble  who 
infested  it,  he  held  up  his  head,  and  felt  he  was 
a  man  again.  He  had  never  breathed  quite  freely 
in  the  lifetime  of  Giles  Sleaford.  It  was  like 
standing  on  a  volcano,  that  might  split  open  and 
vomit  fire  at  any  moment.  And  now  Sleaford 
had  gone,  and  cleared  his  character.  ''Bully  for 
old  Giles !"  was  Mr.  Abbott's  somewhat  inelegant 
inward  exclamation,  his  eyes  sparkling,  the  fluid 
color  deep  in  his  vinous  cheeks.  Joanna,  too,  was 
gone — it  was  a  blessed  relief  to  be  rid  of  both. 
He  had  nothing  to  fear  now. 

''Even  if  they  find  them — -them  things,"  Mr. 
Abbott  mused,  "those  loggerheads  of  boys  won't 
be  able  to  make  top  or  tail  of  'em,  and  there  were 
things  no  living  soul  knew  but  Black  Giles  him- 
self. 'Tisn't  likely  he  told  those  louts  of  his.  He 
bled  me  pretty  freely  in  his  lifetime,  and  he 
wasn't  the  sort  to  be  overburdened  with  family 
afifection,  or  to  care  too  much  for  them  he  left 
behind  him.  But  I  wish  I  had — I  had  those 
things.'^  ' 
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He  pondered  over  it  a  good  deal,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  he  took  his  courage  in  his  two  hands 
later  in  the  day,  and  rode  over  to  the  house  of 
death.  A  large  and  motley  assemblage  were 
there,  indoors  and  out.  There  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  ''wake/'  of  a  somewhat  festive  character,  too, 
for  copious  refreshments  for  the  watchers  were 
in  course  of  preparation.  But  the  great  man  of 
Brightbrook  was  met  in  all  hands  by  such  dark 
looks,  and  sullen  and  sinister  glances,  such  angry, 
ominous  silence,  that  he  prudently  did  not  press 
the  matter  that  had  brought  him,  but  rode  away 
again  as  he  had  come.  Dan  Sleaford,  in  par- 
ticular, eyed  him  with  so  much  latent  malevo- 
lence that  he  breathed  more  freely,  although  no 
coward,  when  half  a  mile  of  marshland  lay  be- 
tween them.  It  only  confirmed  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion, however,  to  sweep,  without  loss  of  time,  all 

,  this  evil-disposed  vermin  ofif  his  land. 

:     Mrs.  Abbott  was  reading  a  note  when  he  en- 

i  tered  his  own  drawing-room,  with  a  surprised 

f  and  perplexed  face.   It  ran : 

Brightbrook  House. 
6    My  Dear  Mother:  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and  so 
shall  not  visit  the  house  before  returning  to  the  city. 
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An  important  matter  calls  me  away  for  a  few  weeks, 
so  do  not  be  anxious  if  I  am  not  with  you  for  some  little 
time.    Most  affectionately,  Geoffrey  Lamar. 

Such  a  strange  note — so  short,  so  curt,  so  in- 
comprehensible. To  go  without  calling  to  see 
her,  to  be  absent  for  some  weeks,  to  say  not  one 
word  about  his  summons  to  Sleaford's,  or  what 
passed  there.  Mrs.  Abbott  sat  fairly  puzzled,  and 
a  trifle  displeased.  It  was  not  in  the  least  like 
Geoffrey,  this  brusqueness,  this  mystery. 

"Has  Geoff  come?"  Mr.  Abbott  asked,  enter- 
ing in  high  good  spirits,  red,  bluff,  breezy. 

She  glanced  at  him  in  surprise,  folded  her  note, 
and  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

''Geoffrey  is  not  here.  How  did  you  know  he 
was  dov/n?'' 

''Oh!  old  Gillson  told  me — ^met  him  last  night 
at  the  station.  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Leonora, 
he  hasn't  been  here  at  all?'' 

It  was  a  token  that  Mr.  Abbott's  spirits  were 
at  their  highest,  when  he  called  his  wife  by  her 
name,  or  gave  her  the  loving  glance  he  did  at 
this  moment.  And  both  name  and  glance  from 
him  was  particularly  odious  to  Mrs.  Abbott.  She 
rose  coldly  as  he  approached. 
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''My  son  has  not  been  here,  Mr.  Abbott.  He 
did  come  down,  but  he  has  again  gone/' 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  seigneur 
of  Abbott  Wood,  in  his  newborn  happiness,  in- 
terposed. 

''Oh,  hang  it  all,  Nora,  don't  run  away,  as 
if  I  was  the  plague !  Sit  down  and  let  us  have  a 
cozy  talk.  A  man  might  as  well  be  married  to 
an  iceberg,  blessed  if  he  mightn't.  I  don't  see  you 
hardly  from  one  week's  end  to  t'other.  No  man 
likes  to  be  kept  off  at  arm's  length  that  way, 
blessed  if  he  does.  It  ain't  nature.  I  don't  com- 
plain, mind  you — I'm  proud  of  you.  You're  the 
handsomest  woman,  the  best-dressed  woman,  the 
highest-stepping  woman  I  ever  see— dashed  if 
you  ain't !  And  all  the  men  say  so.  And  I  love 
the  ground  you  walk  on.  I  wouldn't  have  you 
different  if  I  could.  You  suit  me  fo  a  T !  Only 
'  don't  be  so  stiff  and  stand-offish  all  the  time.  Do 
sit  down,  Nora,  and  let  us  have  a  cozy  chat." 

"You  have  been  drinking,  Mr.  Abbott,"  his 
wife  said,  in  cold  disgust. ,  "Keep  off !  Do  not 
come  near  me!  I  cannot  talk  to  an  intoxicated 
man. 

^'No,  I  ain't  drunk — had  a  glass  or  two,  but 
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bless  you,  I  ain't  drunk.  I  tell  you,  you're  a 
stunner,  Nora,  and  I  love  you ;  by  George  I  do, 
and  I  love  your  son,  and  half  I  have  shall  be  his. 
There!  I  can't  say  no  fairer  than  that.  It  was 
the  best  day  of  my  life,  the  day  I  married  you; 
only  you  are  so  high  and  mighty,  and  v^on't  sit 
down  as  a  wife  should,  and  have  a  cozy  

But  Mrs.  Abbott  waited  to  hear  no  more  of. 
this  tipsy,  uxorious  maundering.  As  he  came 
toward  her,  she  swiftly  left  the  room,  retreated 
to  her  own,  and  locked  the  door.  Leo  was  there 
drawing,  and  she  looked  up  in  alarm  to  see  her 
mother's  white  face,  and  burning,  .dark  eyes. 

She  started  up: 

^^Mamma!    What  is  it?" 

Some  vague  resemblance  to  the  man  below 
looked  at  her  out  of  Leo's  eyes,  and  she  put  out 
her  hands  to  keep^her  off. 

"No,"  she  cried,  ''do  not!  It  is  nothing."  She 
sank  down  and  covered  her  face.  ''Oh,"  she^ 
thought,  with  a  bitterness  that  was  greater  than| 
the  bitterness  of  death,  "what  a  wretch  I  am! 
How  richly  I  deserve  my  fate  \  For  his  money  I 
sold  myself,  degraded  myself !  Shall  I  never  get 
used  to  my  foul  bondage  ?   I  try,  I  pray,  I  strive. 
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but  in  spite  of  myself  I  am  growing  to  loathe  that 
man/' 

Little  more  than  a  week  later,  and  Geoffrey 
Lamar  was  in  San  Francisco.  Jaded,  travel- 
worn,  pale,  he  went  about  the  business  that  had 
brought  him  there,  giving  no  time  to  sight-seeing, 
or  study  of  life  Occidental.  That  business  took 
him  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs,  to  the  search  of  a 
certain  register,  where  he  found  what  he  feared 
to  find,  what  he  had  hoped  he  would  not  find.  It 
took  him  to  still  another  and  similar  errand,  and 
with  similar  result.  He  had  been  fatally  suc- 
cessful in  both  quests.  One  more  visit  remained 
to  be  made,  then  he  returned,  with  every  hope 
of  his  life  crushed  out,  it  seemed  to  him,  forever. 
It  was  to  a  public  building,  a  dingy  brick  edifice, 
with  barred  and  grated  windows,  high,  spiked 
walls,  and  watchful  sentinels,  but,  saddest  of  all 
prisons,  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  saw  the  resident 
physician  and  stated  his  errand,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  he  had  come  to  see.  The  doctor  eyed 
him  curiously. 

'Tt  is  an  odd  thing,"  he  said,  smiling,  ''but  you 
are  the  first  visitor  in  thirteen  years  who  has 
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asked  to  see.  that  patient.  Yes,  she  is  here,  and 
she  is  well,  that  is,  physically.  Mentally,  of 
course  

The  doctor  tapped  his  frontal  development,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"Is  she  a  violent  case?"  Geoffrey  asked. 

''Oh,  dear,  no;  quite  the  reverse.  Gentle  as  a 
child  and,  seemingly,  as  sane  as  you  or  I,  except 
at  intervals.  But,  of  course,  it  is  all  seeming.  It 
is  a  hopeless  case.  She  will  never  be  any  bet- 
ter." 

''What  do  you  know  of  her  history?" 

"What  do  you  know  of  it?"  the  doctor  retorted. 
"Pardon  me,  but  I  never  betray  a  trust.'^ 

"I  know  everything.  She  has  been  here  for 
fifteen  years;  she  has  lost  a  child;  her  brother 
placed  her  under  your  care  for  temporary  aberra- 
tion, thinking  she  would  recover.  She  has  not 
recovered.  She  grieves  for  her  child,  and  it  is 
part  of  her  lunacy  that  she  must  wait  here  until 
that  child — now  grown  up — comes  for  her.  Her 
husband  is  a  rich  man.  Your  orders  are,  every 
care  and  comfort  compatible  with  close  confine- 
ment.   Her  name  is  Mrs.  Bennett." 

"All  correct,"  the  doctor  answered.   "I  see  you 
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know.  But  her  child  is  dead  You  are  a  rela- 
tive, I  presume?'' 

'1  am  not  a  relative.  I  have  been  sent  here 
by  one.  But  you  mistake  in  one  point.  Her 
daughter  is  not  dead.'' 

*'No  ?  You  surprise  me.  I  certainly  was  so  in- 
formed. Mr.  Bennett's  remittances  from  New 
York  are  regular  as  clockwork.  She  has  every 
*care  and  attention,  as  you  will  see.  If  you  are 
ready,  I  will  accompany  you  now." 

They  ascended  some  flights  of  stairs,  traversed 
sundry  corridors,  and  entered  at  last  a  pleasant, 
sunny  little  room.  There  a  woman  sat  sewing. 
A  carpet  was  on  the  floor,  a  canary  was  in  a  cage, 
some  pots  of  roses  and  geraniums  vv^ere  in  the 
windows,  but  the  windows  themselves  were 
grated  like  the  rest. 

''A  visitor  for  you,  Mrs.  Bennett,"  the  doctor 
said  cheerily,  '*a  young  gentleman  from  the 
East." 

Mrs.  Bennett  rose,  and  made  an  old-fashioned 
little  curtsy.  She  was  a  thin-faced-looking 
woman,  with  dark,  wistful  eyes,  and  black  hair, 
thickly  threaded  with  gray.  Once  she  must  have 
been  rather  pretty,  but  that  once  was  long  ago. 
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"1  do  not  know  you,  sir/'  she  said,  slowly  scan- 
ning his  features.  'Terhaps  you  bring  me  news 
of  my  child?" 

It  was  diflficult  to  imagine  her  insane — so  gen- 
tle, so  collected  were  look  and  tone.  | 

^'I  do,''  Geoffrey  answered,  with  emotion,  and 
he  took  the  poor  creature's  hand.  ''Your  daugh- 
ter is  alive  and  well,  and  I  believe  will  come  for 
you  before  long." 

'1  have  been  waiting  a  long  time,  a  very  long 
time,"  the  poor  soul  said,  wiping  her  eyes.  "I 
get  so  tired  sometimes,  so  tired,  and  then  I  think 
perhaps  she  will  never  come  at  all.  And  it  is  a 
little  lonely  here,"  glancing  deprecatingly  at  the 
doctor,  ''although  everybody  is  very  kind  to  me, 
very  kind  indeed.  But,  oh,  I  want  my  little  Joan 
— my  little  Joan !" 

The  pathos  of  her  tone  touched  his  heart. 

^'Your  little  Joan  will  come,  I  promise  you 
that,  and  very  soon,"  he  answered. 

"And  will  she  take  me  away?"  with  a  wistful, 
tearful  glance,  "for  I  want  to  go  away.  I  have 
been  here  so  long — so  many,  many  years.  I 
would  like  a  change  now.  I  never  make  a  noise, 
do  I,  doctor?   Nor  make  trouble,  like  the  other 
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people  here.  I  am  very  quiet.  And  I  will  do 
everything  she  tells  me  if  she  will  only  take  me 
away.'' 

''She  will  take  you  away,  I  am  sure  of  that.'' 

"I  get  so  tired,  you  know,"  she  continued  pite- 
ously.  ''No  one  ever  comes  to  see  me.  My  hus- 
band is  busy  working,  and  sends  money  to  pay 
for  me,  and,  of  course,  he  cannot  leave  his  busi- 
ness to  come.  And  Giles  has  gone  away.  Giles 
is  my  brother,  but  I  am  afraid  of  him;  he  is  cross, 
and  he  curses.  So  did  my  husband,  but  he  was 
good  to  me,  I  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  been  very  patient,  and  now  I  want  to  go 
away,  for  I  am  tired  of  this  house,  and  so  many 
noisy  people." 

Geoffrey  reassured  her,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
doctor  to  go.  Her  plaintive  voice,  her  sad,  weary 
eyes,  pierced  his  heart.  They  bade  her  farewell, 
and  left  her  wiping  her  poor,  dim  eyes,  and  mur- 
muring softly  that  she  would  be  very  good  if 
Joan  would  only  come  and  take  her  away. 

Three  days  later  Geoffrey  Lamar  started  on  his 
return  journey  to  New  York.  A  great  change 
had  come  over  him.  That  old  look  of  invincible 
resolution  had  deepened  to  gloomy  sternness ;  he 
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had  aged  in  three  days — he  looked  ten  years 
older  than  on  the  night  he  had  sat  by  Giles  Slea- 
ford's  deathbed.  All  the  youthful  brightness  had 
gone — careworn,  haggard,  silent,  he  sat  the  long 
days  through,  while  the  land  whirled  by  him,  see- 
ing nothing  of  all  that  passed,  hearing'  nothing 
of  all  that  went  on.  Wrapped  in  himself  and  his 
somber  thoughts,  thinking,  thinking  always — so 
the  time  wore  on,  and  at  last  the  long  overland 
journey  was  at  an  end,  and  he  trod  the  familiar 
New  York  streets  once  more. 

He  made  no  delay  in  the  city.  What  must  be 
done  is  best  done  quickly.  All  his  plans  were 
formed  beyond  possibility  of  change — new  plans 
for  a  new  life.  The  past  was  dead  and  done  with, 
a  wholly  new  existence  must  begin  for  him  at 
once. 

He  went  down  to  Brightbrook,  and  reached  the 
village  late  in  the  afternoon.  Thg  sunset  of  a 
sparkling  winter  day  was  paling  its  crimson  fires,, 
and  tingeing  with  its  ruby  glow  the  trees,  the 
urns,  the  western  windows  of  the  great  house. 
He  entered  the  avenue  on  foot,  and  walked  up 
under  those  noble  trees  with  a-  quick,  firm  step. 
*^For  the  last  time,''  he  thought,  as  he  looked 
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around.  And- it  was  to  have  been  his — his  home 
— this  fair  domain,  this  goodly  inheritance.  For 
its  loss  he  felt  no  pang — a  far  heavier  blow  had 
fallen  upon  him.  The  loss  of  fortune  could  be 
borne — the  loss  of  honor  was  all.  And  all  was 
lost — even  honor. 

He  asked  for  Mr.  Abbott,  and  was  shown  into 
the  library  where  that  gentleman  sat,  perusing 
the  evening  paper  and  smoking  a  cigar.  He 
smoked  and  drank  a  great  deal.  At  sight  of  his 
stepson  he  started  up,  threw  down  the  paper, 
turned  with  radiant  face,  and  held  out  both 
hand^: 

''What — Geoff!  Back?  Dear  old  boy,  how 
we  have  missed  you.  And  where  have  you  been 
all  this  little  forever?'' 

He  stood  with  tho^se  welcoming  hands  out- 
stretched, a  glow  deeper  than  the  glow  of  the  sun- 
set, streaming  through  the  painted  oriel,  deeper 
than  the  port  wine  he  drank,  on  his  rubicund  face 
— the  glad  glow  of  welcome.  But  Geoffrey  La- 
mar, pale,  stern,  avenging,  drew  back  from  those 
eager  hands. 

^^No,"  he  said,  /Ve  have  shaken  hands  for  the 
last  time.   I  stand  in  this  house,  and  speak  to  you 
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for  the  last  time.  It  is  the  bitter  blight  and  dis- 
grace of  my  life  that  I  have  ever  spoken  to  you 
at  all!" 

The  man  fell  back  from  him,  his  hands  dropped, 
his  eyes  started,  he  stood  staring  stupidly  at  his 
stepson. 

''What— what — what  d'ye  mean?''  he  stam- 
mered at  last. 

''What  I  say.  On  his  deathbed  Giles  Sleaford 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  his  story — and  yours.  I 
know  the  black  secret  that  has  bound  you  two 
guilty  men  together.  I  hold  the  papers  that  cost 
him  his  life.  I  have  been  to  San  Francisco,  and 
have  verified  the  proofs  of  your  guilt.  And  John 
Abbott,  scoundrel  and  bigamist,  I  have  returned 
to  denounce  you!" 


CHAPTER  V. 


leg's  ball. 

The  last  light  of  the  fair,  frosty  day,  gleaming 
in  myriad  hues  through  the  stained  glass,  fell  on 
the  picture  within  the  library — the  darkly  pol- 
ished floor,  with  its  great  rose-red  square  of  car- 
pet, its  pictures,  bronzes,  books,  and  on  the  fig- 
ures of  the  two  men.  On  John  Abbott,  million- 
aire and  magnate,  huddled  in  his  armchair,  his 
face  covered  with  his  hands,  his  guilt  brought 
home  to  him,  unable  to  look  for  one  second  into 
the  fiery  eyes  of  Geofifrey  Lamar.  On  Geoffrey 
Lamar,  standing  haughty  and  wrathful,  with 
gleaming  eyes,  compressed  lips,  and  knotted  fore- 
head. On  that  high,  pale  brow  the  veins  stood 
out,  swollen  and  purple,  with  the  suppressed  pas- 
sion within  him.  And  yet,  little  had  been  said, 
and  that  little  in  a  tense,  repressed  tone,  low^er 
even  than  usual. 

It  is  only  on  the  stage,  perhaps,  that  people  in 
these  supreme  moments  of  death  and  despair 
make  long  speeches ;  only  in  fiction  that  the  dying 
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lie  among  their  downy  pillows  and  make  exhaus- 
tive confessions  of  romantic  lives.  In  real  life,  in 
the  hours  of  our  utmost  need,  we  are  apt  to  find 
ourselves  mute. 

John  Abbott  had  not  spoken  one  word.  He 
had  attempted  no  denial,  no  vindication;  he  had 
fallen  into  his  chair,  and  crouched  there,  crushed 
by  the  tremendous  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 
Geofifrey  spoke  at  intervals,  in  a  harsh,  unsteady 
voice,  very  unlike  his  own,  but  the  fiery  wrath 
that  consumed  him  was  so  deep,  so  deadly,  his 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  this  man  so  utter,  that 
all  words  failed  and  seemed  poor  and  weak. 

'1  have  little  to  say,''  he  said,  in  that  low,  con- 
centrated voice  of  passion.  ^^I  was  a  child  when 
the  wrong  was  done.  I  am  a  man  now,  yet  I  do 
not  kill  you,  and  nothing  less  can  atone.  This 
is  the  last  time  I  will  see  you  or  speak  to  you 
while  I  live ;  the  last  time  I  will  ever  set  foot  in 
this  accursed  house.  I  go  from  you  to  my 
mother,  to  tell  her  the  truth — the  horrible,  shame — 
ful  truth,  that  may  strike  her  dead  while  she  lis- 
tens. But  if  I  knew  it  would,  I  would  still  tell 
her.'' 

He  broke  ofif ;  all  this  he  had  said  in  pauses 
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an4  gasps.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  his  throat ;  he 
felt  as  though  he  were  strangUng.  As  for  the 
cowering  wretch  before  him,  lie  neither  moved 
nor  spoke. 

"li  she  survives  the  blow,  she  will  go  with  me. 
If  I  know  my  mother,  you  have  seen  her,  too,  for 
the  last  time  in  your  life.  For  your  w^ealth,  your 
doubly  accursed  wealth,  she  married  you !  She 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  crime.  She  will  re- 
nounce you  and  it  within  this  hour.   If  she  should 


He  stopped,  that  strangling  feeling  of  fury 
that  he  was  repressing  choked  the  words  he 
would  utter. 

"If  she  should  not,"  he  resumed,  ''she  shaii 
see  me  no  more.  But  I  know  her.  She  will  go 
with  me.  Leo,  too — she  is  yours  no  longer.  I 
will  make  a  home  for  them,  far  from  here,  where 
your  vile  name  will  never  be  heard.  I  will  search 
for  Joanna — she,  too,  shall  know  the  truth — shall 
know  ymiT  crime — shall  know  her  rights  and  her 
mother^s  wrongs,  and  to  her  and  God  I  leave 
vengeance.  Do  you  think  she  will  spare  you, 
John  Abbott?  Do  you  know  the  penalty  of  the 
crime  you  have  done?    Six  months  hence,  in  a 
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felon's  cell,  condemned  to  years  of  labor,  I  fancy 
your  millions  will  avail  you  little.  I  am  willing 
that  my  name,  stainless  hitherto,  should  be 
dragged  through  the  mire,  so  that  you  are  pun- 
ished. To  your  daughter,  and  to  Heaven,  I  leave 
our  wrongs.   I  go  now  to  find  my  mother.'^ 

''Stay!"  John  Abbott  said.  He  lifted  his  head, 
and  even  Geoffrey,  in  his  whirl  of  rage  and 
shame,  was  struck  by  the  ghastHness  of  that  face. 
His  voice,  too,  was  hoarse  and  guttural.  ''Stay ! 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  favors — I  don't  ask  any. 
But— don't  tell  to-night." 

Geoffrey  stared  scornfully  a  moment,  then 
turned  to  go. 

"I  don't  ask  it  for  myself — to  be  spared.  I 
don't  want  to  be  spared.  But  there  is  a  party  to- 
night— Leo's."  All  his  words  came  thickly  and 
with  a  slow  effort.  "The  house  is  full  of  people 
down  from  New  York — her  friends  and  your 
mother's.  All  is  ready.  Spare  the  little  one  for 
one  more  night — only  one.  Let  her  be  happy 
with  her  friends  until  to-morrow.  Come  to-mor- 
row— come  as  early  as  you  like.  It  is  all  true,  I 
deny  nothing.  Take  them  away.  Only  not  to- 
night— for  little  Leo's  sake!" 
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He  said  it  all  in  brief,  broken  sentences;  then 
his  head  drooped,  and  he  was  silent  again. 

Geoffrey  stood  a  moment.  For  Leo's  sake! 
That  was  a  powerful  appeal.  And  only  until  to- 
morrow. The  house  full  of  guests,  too;  the  ex- 
posure would  be  horrible.  And  for  Leo's  sake. 
Yes,  he  would  wait. 

'Tor  Leo's  sake,"  he  said  frigidly,  ''I  will  wait 
until  to-morrow.  To-morrow  at  noon  I  will  send 
for  my  mother  to  come  to  the  hotel  I  enter  this 
house  no  more." 

He  departed  with  the  words,  and  the  master  of 
Abbott  Wood  was  alone.  Alone!  with  hell  in  his 
heart,  with  despair  and  remorse  and  agony  and 
loss  and  love  and  fear,  all  tugging  at  his  heart- 
strings together.  It  had  come— the  crash  he  had 
always  feared.  The  thunderbolt  had  fallen  and 
riven  his  hearth.  Giles  Sleaford,  in  his  grave, 
had  risen  to  revenge  his  sister's  wrongs. 

The  last  yellow  glimmer  of  the  wintry  twilight 
faded  out  in  gray;  darkness  fell  on  the  world. 
Many  feet  passed  his  door;  a  servant  entered  to 
light  the  gas — the  library  would  be  needed  to- 
night. John  Abbott  stumbled  past  him  in  the 
dark,  and  went  to  the  room  that  was  sacred  to 
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himself  alone — the  room  called  his  study,  where 
he  saw  his  tenants,  transacted  business,  signed 
checks,  paid  help,  and  smoked  pipes.  Here  he 
would  be  undisturbed  by  his  servants,  his  wife, 
his  daughter,  or  their  butterfly  friends. 

This  party  of  Leo's  was  in  honor  of  a  young 
Southern  beauty,  a  friend  of  Olga  Ventnor's,  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Europe.  It  was 
called  Leo's  baft,  but  in  reality  it  was  not  merely 
a  young  girl's  party;  many  distinguished  people 
were  present — her  mother's  friends,  besides  the 
great  folks  of  Brightbrook.  The  Ventnors,  of 
course,  were  down— Olga  from  her  finishing 
school,  tall  and  imposing,  even  at  sixteen,  with 
proudly  poised  head,  delicate,  lovely  face,  perfect 
repose  of  m^anner — more  beautiful  than  her  most 
sanguine  friends  ever  predicted.  A  trifle  im- 
perious, certainly,  as  though  she  were  indeed  a 
Princess  Olga,  looking  with  blue,  disdainful  eyes 
on  the  slim-waisted,  slightly  mustached  young 
dandies  who  adored  her.  They  wrote  sonnets  to 
her  eyes  and  eyebrows,  her  smile,  her  form ;  they 
painted  her  picture;  they  toasted  her  at  clubs; 
they  dreamed  of  her  o'  nights;  they  grew  de- 
lirious with  the  promise  of  a  waltz;  they  kissed 
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her  gloves,  her  finger  tips;  they  were  ready  to 
shoot  each  other  for  a  flower  from  her  bouquet — 
and  she  laughed  at  them  all,  with  girhsh,  joyous 
indifference,  and  tyrannized  over  them  with  right 
royal  grace.  That  compact  in  which  Frank  Liv- 
ingston was  concerned  had  not  been  mooted  to 
her  yet,  and  the  family  conclave  began  to  have 
'their  doubts  as  to  how  it  would  be  received. 

A  young  lady  who  has  such  pronounced  opin- 
ions of  her  own  at  sixteen,  as  to  the  color  and 
make  of  her  dresses  and  hats  and  gloves,  will  be 
apt  to  have  pronounced  opinions,  also,  on  the 
more  important  subject  of  a  husband.  Frank  at 
present  w^as  abroad  on  a  sketching  tour,  it  was 
understood,  through  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
sent  her  long,  racy  letters  by  every  mail.  But 
she  laughed  at  the  letters,  as  she  did  at  the  ador- 
ers, and  flung  them  aside  as  indifferently. 
Whether  she  walked  in  ''maiden  meditation''  or 
not,  she  was  certainly  ''fancy-free."  To-night,  in 
white  silk  embroidered  with  pink  rosebuds,  with 
real  pink  rosebuds  and  lihes  of  the  valley  in  her 
hair  and  corsage,  it  is  needless  to  say  she  was  a 
vision  of  beauty.  That  went  without  saying  at 
all  times. 
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Leo,  too,  in  rose  silk  and  illusion,  looked  like 
a  rose  herself,  her  bright  black  eyes  shining  after 
their  old,  joyous  fashion  with  the  delight  of  the 
hour. 

The  rooms  were  flooded  with  light,  flowers 
were  in  profusion  everywhere,  the  guests  wer^ 
numerous,  the  supper  and  band  down  from  the 
city,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  in  pearl  moire  and  those 
fabulous  diamonds  that  might  have  rivaled  Lady 
Dudley's  own — quite  an  ideal  hostess  for  high- 
bred beauty  and  grace.  Outwardly,  that  perfect 
repose  seemed  above  being  ruffled  by  any  earthly 
contretemps,  but  inwardly  she  was  ruffled,  never- 
theless. For  Leo  had  just  told  her,  wath  wide- 
open,  wondering  eyes,  that  Geoffrey  had  been 
and  was  gone. 

''Impossible!''  Mrs.  Abbott  said  incredulously. 
''Why  on  earth  should  he  do  that?  There  must 
be  some  mistake." 

"No  mistake,  mamma;  Davis  let  him  in.  He 
went  to  papa  in  the  library,  stayed  half  an  hour, 
and  went  away.'^ 

*  Without  word  or  message  to  me!  And  after 
six  weeks  of  absence!    Oh,  this  is  intolerable! 
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Geoffrey  never  used  to  act  so.  What  can  it 
mean?" 

'1  don't  know,  mamma/'  Leo  said;  is  very 
odd,  certainly.  ''Perhaps,  hearing  there  was  to 
be  a  party,  he  did  not  wish  to  stay.  But  it  is  not 
a  bit  like  Geoff.'' 

''Here  is  your  father,  now." 

A  slight  frown  contracted  Mrs.  Abbott's 
smooth  forehead — her  husband  had  given  her  to 
understand  he  would  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 

this  party,  and  now   She  missed  Joanna  as 

much,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  as  any  other — she 
Vvas  a  most  useful  sheep  dog  to  keep  this  w^olf  at 
bay.  These  people  were  nearly  all  strangers  to 
him — why  should  he  want  to  join  them  ?  It  was 
his  own  house,  certainly,  but  

"I  wanted  to  see  you  a  moment,  Nora,"  he 
said,  approaching,  and  even  she  noted  with  sur- 
prise the  livid,  leaden  pallor  of  his  face,  the 
trembling  of  his  hands,  the  husky  break  of  his 
voice,  "a  moment  alone." 

^'There  is  nothing  the  matter  ?"  she  demanded, 
in  sudden  alarm.  ^'Geoffrey,  it  is  nothing  about 
him?" 

"It  is  nothing  about  him.^^ 
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"Bni  he  has  been  here,  and  is  gone.  What 
does  it  mean?  You  saw  him — why  did  he  not 
come  to  me 

''On  account  of  this  party.  He's  coming  to- 
morrow— at  least,  he  intends  to  see  you.  I — I 
don't  feel  well,  Nora;  I  am  going  to  my  room— 
the  study.    I  shall  stay  there  all  night. ^' 

''Yes,''  she  said  indifferently,  "you  had  better. 
You  do  not  look  well.  Excuse  me — I  see  a  new 
arrival.'' 

"Shake  hands,  Nora,  and  say  good  night." 

She  drew  back  from  him,  intensely  annoyed. 
Had  he  been  drinking  more  than  usual?  Shake 
hands  with  him  before  all  these  people!  What  a 
preposterous  idea !   She  drew  decidedly  back. 

"There  is  no  need  of  handshaking,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott. I  have  no  wish  to  excite  my  friends  to 
laughter— nor  make  a  scene.  You  had  better  go 
to  bed,  as  you  say,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
You  really  look  extremely  ill,  and  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  guests." 

His  hand  dropped;  he  took  one  last,  long  look 
as  she  moved  away  to  meet  the  new  arrival.  She 
was  like  a  queen,  he  thought — so  stately,  so 
graceful,  so  fair.  Among  all  the  women  present, 
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there  was  not  another  so  regal.  Then  he  turned 
away,  and  at  a  little  distance  encountered  his 
daughter. 

"'Why,  papa,"  she  exclaimed  quickly,  'Vhat  is 
the  matter?  You  are  looking  awfully  pale— for 
you.    Are  you  sick?" 

'1  ain't  well,  Leo.  I'm  going  to  my  room,  the 
study,  you  know.  I  came  to  say  good  night. 
That's  a  pretty  dress,  my  girl,  and  you  look  as 
fresh  and  pirrk  as  a  rose.  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
so  handsome  and  happy.  You — you  are  a  little 
fond  of  your  poor  old  dad,  ain't  you,  Leo?" 

"Why,  papa  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know.  I  ain't  like  your  mother,  or 
those  heavy  swells  around,  but  Tve  been  a  good 
father  to  you,  now,  haven't  I?  I  don*t  think  I 
ever  refused  you  anything  in  my  life,  now,  did 
I  ?  And  you'd — you'd  be  sorry  if  anything  hap- 
pened me,  now,  wouldn't  you?" 

Leo  looked  at  him  anxiously.  The  same 
thought,  alas !  crossed  her  mind  as  her  mother's 
— had  he  been  drinking?  Mr.  Abbott  was  apt 
^  to  be  maudlin  in  his  cups,  so  his  pathos  was 
always  open  to  doubt. 

*^You  had  better  go  to  bed,  papa,"  said  Leo,  as 
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her  mother  had  done.  ''You  look  very  badly; 
And  perhaps  you  had  better  send  for  Doctor 
Gillson." 

"I  don't  want  Doctor  Gillson,  my  girl.  I  knovv^ 
what  you're  thinking  of,  but  it  ain't  that.  I'm 
not  drunk.  '  Good  night,  little  one — kiss  your  old 
dad." 

Miss  Leo's  pink  lips  touched  daintily  the  cold 
cheek  of  her  father.  THen  she,  too,  flitted  away 
to  meet  her  partner  for  the  first  dance.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott was  not  a  subject  to  be  sentimentalized  over, 
even  if  he  was  a  little  pale.  Much  drinking  had 
alienated  from  him  even  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  daughter,  although  she  was  fairly  fond  of 
papa,  too.  But  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  or 
degree  in  which  she  was  fond  of  mamma  and 
Geoff. 

Mr.  Abbott  went  to  his  study,  followed  by  the 
crashing,  brilliant  music  of  the  band.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  glanced  at  him,  and  wondered  who  he 
was.  His  face  struck  them  all  with  a  sense  of 
tragedy  and  discord,  that  jarred  upon  the  scene. 
But  he  disappeared,  and  was  forgotten.  He  shut 
himself  in,  but  he  did  not  shut  out  the  triumphal 
swell  of  the  music,  nor  the  sound  of  the  dancers' 
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feet.  The  joyous  tumult  of  the  ball  mocked  him 
in  his  seclusion.  He  had  shut  out  the  world 
with  its  brightness,  its  gladness,  its  joyous  life, 
and  the  world  went  on  just  as  merrily  without 
him.  It  came  well  home  to  him  in  this  hour.  He 
had  been  something — he  was  nothing — he  would 
never  be  anything  in  this  world  again. 

He  sat  down  and  had  it  out.  It  did  not  require 
long  thinking.  To-night  ended  everything.  To- 
morrow he  would  stand  alone,  wife,  son,  daugh- 
ter, home,  friends — gone.  And  he  had  loved 
them  all.  After  to-morrow,  all  who  had  known 
him  would  fall  off  from  him,  his  name  would  be 
a  byword  and  a  reproach,  his  memory  a  thing  to 
be  execrated.  He  would  be  denounced — was  the 
girl  Joanna  likely  to  spare  him?  There  would 
be  a  trial,  through  which  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter would  be  dragged,  and  their  name  defiled. 
There  vvould  be  the  sentence — the  prison  walls, 
the  prison  dress,  the  prison  labor,  the  prison  fare, 
the  prison  life,  the  chain,  the  lash,  the  prison 
death — that  would  be  the  story.  All  his  wealth 
w^as  powerless  to  save  him. 

He  went  to  a  drawer  in  a  desk,  unlocked  it  with 
slow  deliberation,  and  took  out  one  of  the  articles 
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it  contained.  It  was  a  revolver,  a  handsome 
weapon,  silver-mounted,  perfect  of  its  kind.  He 
examined  the  chambers,  reloaded  it  carefully,  and 
with  a  face  that  seemed  cut  in  graystone.  And 
still,  as  he  labored  at  his  ghastly  task,  the  dance 
music  swelled  and  sank  joyously,  the  sound  of 
the  dancers'  flying'  feet,  the  echo  of  their  laugh- 
ter reached  him,  and  he  listened  as  he  worked. 
Then  he  went  to  the  window,  opened  the  closed 
shutter,  and  looked  out. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  followiRg  a  lovely  day. 
The  deep  blue  sky  asparkle  with  frosty  stars,  the 
moon  flooded  lawn  and  terrace  and  copse  with 
crystal  light.  Never  had  Abbott  Wood  looked 
more  beautiful,  never  had  he  loved  it  so  well. 
He  was  taking  his  last  look  at  it,  at  the  cold, 
far-off,  shining  sky,  at  the  fair,  white  earth,  at 
his  home  that  had  been  his  pride  and  boast  so 
long.  He  was  hearkening  to  the  sweet  crash  of 
the  band — the  wild  music  of  a  waltz  would 
be  the  last  sound  of  time  he  would  take  into 
eternity. 

For  the  end  had  come.  The  wages  of  sin — 
death — ^was  here;  the  coward's  cure  for  all  ills 
of  earth — suicide — was  at  hand.  He  would  never 
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see  the  scorn,  the  hatred  in  his  wife's  eyes,  the 
shrinking  horror  of  his  daughter's  face,  the  ab- 
horrent gaze  of  all  men.  For  him  there  would 
be  no  felon's  cell  or  lash.  His  sin  had  found  him 
out,  and  the  retribution  was  now. 

He  Tifted  the  pistol.  A  gay  burst  of  laughter 
just  outside  his  door  greeted  him  on  the  moment. 
Over  that  merry  peal,  over  the  last  soft  strain  of 
the  waltzers,  another  sound  broke — -a  dreadful 
sound.  But  It  reached  no  ear,  and  only  the  sol- 
emn eyes  of  the  stars  looked  into  that  silent  room. 
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AFTER  THAT  NIGHT. 

It  was  close  upon  noon  of  the  next  day.  Sun- 
shine flooded  the  charming  breakfast  room  of 
Abbott  Wood,  gHnted  on  crystal,  on  silver,  on 
eggshell  china,  and  on  a  group  of  gay  guests,  on 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  exquisite  morning  robe 
and  cap,  on  her  pretty  daughter  in  amber  cash- 
mere, rich  with  golden  floss  embroideries.  The 
guests  have  had  a  brief  nap,  a  cozy  cup  of  tea, 
and  now,  ''booted  and  spurred,''  were  saying 
farewell  to  their  gracious  hostess  and  her  bright 
little  daughter.  The  party  last  night  had  been 
delightful.  All  were  departing  in  fine  spirits, 
making  appointments  for  the  coming  summer  and 
country  meetings.  They  went  at  last,  and,  with 
a  tired  sigh,  Mrs.  Abbott  sank  into  her  chair. 
She  was  not  very  strong,  and  last  night's  fatigue 
told  upon  her,  after  her  quiet  life.  Besides,  she 
was  worried  about  her  son.  Here  it  was  high 
noon,  and  he  had  not  put  in  an  appearance  to 
explain  his  singular  conduct.   As  she  sat  musing 
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about  it,  her  maid  approached  with  a  note.  It 
was  from  the  culprit,  and  was  very  brief: 

Brightbrook  House,  Thursday  Morning. 
My  Dear  Mother:  I  am  especially  anxious  to  see 
you,  but  I  cannot  go  to  Abbott  Wood,  so,  I  suppose,  I 
must  ask  you  to  meet  me  here  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence. I  will  remain  in  all  day  expecting  you.  Love  to 
Leo.   Ever  affectionately,  G.  V.  Lamar. 

Mrs.  Abbott  knitted  her  brows  in  direst  per- 
plexity  over  this  enigmatical  note.  ''Cannot  go 
to  Abbott  Wood!"  But  he  had  been  here  last 
night.  ''Must  ask  you  to  meet  me  here!''  How 
very  odd;  how  extremely  unpleasant!  What 
could  it  mean?  Was  Geoffrey  losing  his  senses? 
She  would  go  at  once  and  find  out.  Her  hand 
was  on  the  bell,  when  her  maid  again  hurried  in, 
pale,  scared,  horror-stricken. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Abbott!    Oh,  madam,  something 

awful  has  happened!''    The  girl  dropped  into  a 

chair,  panting  with  sheer  affright.    "Oh,  ma'am. 

I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you !" 
* 

Mrs.  Abbott  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  grew 
white. 

"Is  it — anything  about  my  son?"  she  asked 
almost  in  a  whisper- 
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''Mr.  Geoffrey  ?  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  nothing  abotit 
him.  It's  master,  please.  Oh,  how  shall  I  tell 
you !    It's  dreadful — dreadful 

Mrs.  Abbott  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stood 
erect  again,  pale,  composed,  a  trifle  haughty. 
There  was  nothing  about  Mr.  Abbott  that  could 
very  greatly  surprise  or  shock  Mr.  Abbott's  wife. 

''Do  not  be  an  idiot!"  she  said  sharply.  "What 
is  it?  Say  what  you  have  come  to  say,  and  go. 
I  am  going  out." 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am,  you  can't  go  out  to-day.  Oh, 
I  beg  pardon,  but  you  don't  know !  Prepare  your- 
self— oh,  please  do — for — for  the  worst.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  very — very  ill!" 

Mrs.  Abbott  recalled  his  looks,  his  incoherent 
speech  last  night,  and  slightly  shrugged  her 
graceful  shoulders.  It  had  happened  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott to  be  very— very  ill  before,  of — delirium 
tremens! 

"Have  you  sent  for  Doctor  Gillson?"  she  said 
coldly,  and  moving  away  as  if  to  go. 

"Oh,  my  dear  lady,  wait!  It — it  isn't  what 
you  think.  Doctor  Gillson  was  here  hours  and 
hours  ago^,  but  he  can  do  nothing.  Nobody  can. 
Oh,  ma'am/'  with  a  burst,  "master's  dead  I" 
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"Dead!''  Mrs.  Abbott  repeated  the  solemn 
word,  awe-strick:€n,  and  gazed  incredulously  at 
the  girl  ''Deadf  that  strong,  burly,  red-faced 
man!  The  thought  of  death  in  connection  with 
her  husband  had  never  come  near  her — ^he  and 
the  idea  had  been  so  entirely  antagonistic. 
''T>ead!''  she  repeated  for  the  third  time  mechan- 
ically, in  slow,  wondering  tones. 

''Davis,  his  man,  found  him  early  this  morn- 
ing, ma'am,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  hysterical,  fem- 
inine sob,  ''and  sent  for  the  doctor  at  once.  But 
it  was  too  late.  He  had  been  dead  many  hours 
then.  The  doctor  knew  the  house  was  full  of 
people,  and  would  not  let  Davis  tell  until  they 
were  gone.  He  is  in  his  study  still,  ma'am,  where 
they  founds^him,  a-lying  on  the  sofa,  dressed. 
And  oh,  if  you  please,  there's  to  be  an  inquest  !" 

Mrs.  Abbott  sat  down,  feeling  suddenly  sick 
and  faint.  A  passion  of  remorse  swept  over  her ; 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her 
tears  flowed.  Idle  tears,  no  doubt — not  tears  of 
sorrow,  certainly.  She  had  never  cared  for  this 
dead  man— she  had  committed  a  sin  against  her- 
self and  her  womanhood  by  marrying  him.  Life 
by  his  sid^  had  been  but  "dragging  a  lengthening 
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chain."  She  had  held  him  in  utter  contempt, 
and  had  let  him  see  it.  But  ''he  who  dies  pays 
all  debts'' ;  and  now,  for  all  this,  a  very  passion 
of  pain,  of  remorse,  of  humiliation,  filled  her. 
And  last  night  he  came  to  her  in  some  great  need, 
and  she  had  rebuffed  him !  Now  he  was  dead ! 
But  moments  of  weakness  were  but  moments 
with  this  woman,  whose  life  for  many  years  had 
been  one  long,  bitter  self-repression.  She  lifted 
her  head  and  looked  at  the  girl  again. 

'It  is  very  sudden — it  is  dreadfully  sudden. 
Was  it — apoplexy?" 

The  maid  resumed  her  weeping  as  her  mis- 
tress left  off.  It  was  not  sorrow  on  her  part, 
either — simply  the  shock  had  unnerved  her. 

''Oh,  ma'am — Mrs.  Abbott^ — that^  the  worst! 
No,  it  isn't  apoplexy — it  isn't  anything  natural. 
It  w^as  suicide !" 

"Suicide!"  The  lady  recoiled  a  step  in  pale 
horror,  and  put  out  her  hands. 

"Oh,  dear  lady,  yes!  That  is  the  awful  part. 
It  was  suicide.  He  shot  himself.  While  every- 
body was  dancing  and  enjoying  themselves  last 
night,  he  went  into  his  study  and  done  it.  Davis 
found  him  all  cold  and  stiff  this  morning — shot 
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through  the  head.  Oh,  dear ;  oh,  dear !  Oh,  Mrs. 
Abbott,  don't  faint!  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Geoffrey. 
Oh,  thank  the  Lord !  Mr.  Geoffrey,  sir,  come  and 
say  something  to  your  ma!'' 

For  it  was  Geoffrey  who  hurried  in,  pale,  ex- 
cited, with  startled  face,  and  hastened  to  his 
mother's  side. 

''My  dearest  mother,  the  news  has  but  just 
reached  me.  Doctor  Gillson  brought  it,  and  I 
have  hastened  here  at  once.  It  is  very  shocking. 
Mother,  do  not  give  way  so!  Mother,  mother, 
what  is  this?'' 

''I  have  killed  him/'  she  whispered,  and  her 
head  fell  on  his  shoulder,  her  arms  encircled  his 
neck,  and  she  lay,  white  and  speechless  with 
horror  and  remorse, 

''Nothing  of  the  sort!"  her  son  said  energet- 
ically. "Mother,  listen  to  me— I  know  what  I 
am  saying — you  had^  nothing  to  do  with  this 
tragic  death.  It  was  I.  I  saw  him  last  night — 
a  terrible  secret  of  his  past  life  has  been  made 
known  to  me,  and  I  came  and  accused  him  of  his 
crime.  I  threatened  him  with  public  exposure. 
Thi§  is  the  result.    I  do  not  reerf^^  my  part'  in 
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it ;  I  simply  did  my  duty ;  I  would  do  it  again.  I 
repeat — with  this  ghastly  ending  you  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  And,  mother,  he  deserved  his  fate ;  he 
merits  no  pity— from  you.  He  was  a  villain — 
dead,  as  he  is — I  say  it !  Look  up,  shed  no  tears 
for  him,  except  in  thanksgiving  that  you  are 
free/' 

All  this  the  maid  heard  as  she  hurried  from 
the  room.  She  saw  the  stern,  white  face  of  the 
pitiless  young  Rhadamanthus,  and  wondered 
what  nameless  crime  it  could  be  poor  master  could 
ever  have  done. 

Fonr  days  later,  they  buried  the  master  of 
Abbott  Wood  in  that  vast  graystone  vault  over 
in  Brightbrook  Cemetery— that  gray  mausoleum 
bearing  the  name  ^'Abbott''  over  its  gloomy  front, 
and  which,  until  time  ends,  John  Abbott  would 
occupy  alone. 

It  was  a  very  large  and  imposing  funeral,  and 
Mrs.  Abbott,  in  trailing  crapes  and  sables,  looked 
pale  but  composed,  and  handsomer  than  ever. 
Leo's  tears,  people  noted,  were  the  only  tears  that 
fell.  There  had  been  an  inquest,  but  no  cause, 
except  that  I'sefiil  and  well-worn  one — temporary 
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aberration  of  mind — could  be  assigned  for  the 
rash  deed. 

Business  had  summoned  Geoffrey  Lamar  to  the 
city  on  the  day  before,  and  among  the  melancholy 
cortege  he  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  All 
the  Ventnors  were  down  to  console  the  widow 
and  fatherless  one.  But  Mrs.  Abbott's  high- 
bred calm  stood  her  in  as  good  stead  now  as  in 
all  the  other  emergencies  of  life — consolatory 
platitudes  would  simply  have  been  impertinences. 
As  yet  she  knew  nothing,  only— that  she  was 
free!  After  a  very  dreadful  and  disgraceful 
manner,  truly,  but  Still— free. 

They  buried  the  dead  man,  and  his  will  was 
read.  The  widow  was  superbly  dowered,  her 
son  inherited  Abbott  Wood  and  half  the  great 
fortune  the  millionaire  had  left.  Servants  and 
friends  were  handsomely  remembered.  No  fairer 
or  more  generous  will  was  ever  made. 

People  began  to  find  out  his  good  points;  he 
had  been  rough  and  ready,  certainly,  said  Bright- 
brook,  but  an  offhand,  whole-souled  fellow,  free 
with  his  money  always,  and  if  he  had  sworn  at 
a  ^^help"  one  moment,  he  was  Just  as  ready  to  tip 
him  a  dollar  the  next.    He  h^    not  been  sich  a 
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bad  sort  of  man.  Brightbrook  owed  him  every- 
thing—he had  made  the  place,  built  churches, 
schools,  town  halls,  jails,  almshouses,  laid  out 
the  park,  donated  the  fountain^  erected  model  cot- 
tages for  his  tenants,  was  a  capital  landlord,  if 
he  had  been  a  little  strict.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
suicide,  he  was,  after  a  manner,  canonized  in  the 
village. 

As  to  the  death  itself — people  rather  shirked 
that — he  had  not  lived  happily  with  his  wife — she 
and  her  son  had  looked  down  upon  him  from  first 
to  last.  And  he  had  drunk  to  excess.  And  he 
had  had  D.  T.,  and  in  one  of  thos^  fits  the  deed 
bad  been  done,  and  that  was  all  about  it. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  Geoffrey  Lamar  re- 
turned. He  wore  no  mourning,  and  settled  stern- 
ness and  gloom  rested  on  his  face.  The  first  in- 
quiries he  made  were  for  the  Sleafords,  and  he 
learned  the  Sleafords  were  gone,  driven  away,  the 
farm  deserted,  the  house  empty.  Lora  had  mar- 
ried a  love-stricken  butcher,  and  gone  to  live 
in  the  next  town;  Liz  had  drifted  away  to  the 
city,  the  boys  had  disappeared,  loneliness  reigned 
at  Sleaford's. 

The  Red  Farm  was  for  rent,  Geoffrey  rode 
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over  and  looked  at  it— already  it  had  the  air  of 
a  deserted  house,  already  desolation  had  settled 
upon  it,  already  the  timid  avoided  it  after  night- 
fall, already  it  was  hinted  Sleaford  ''v^^alked." 

It  w2iS  very  strange  that  these  two  mer,  con- 
nected in  some  way  in  their  Hfetime,  should  so 
quickly  and  awfully  follow  each  other  to  a  violent 
death. 

.  .  ''They  were  ugly  in  their  lives/'  said  a  ghastly 
wit  of  the  village,  ''and  in  death  they  are  not 
divided." 

No  news  of  Joanna  as  yet,  and  of  late  the 
search  had  rather  been  given  up.  George  Blake, 
poor,  faithful,  foolish  fellow,  still  mourned  and 
searched;  Geoffrey  proposed  soon  to  recommence, 
but  he  had  another  and  sadder  duty  first  to  ful- 
fill. He  had  yet  to  tell  his  mother  the  frightful 
truth,  that  she  had  never  for  one  hour  been  John 
Abbott's  wife— that  Leo  w^as  "nobody's  child,'* 
that  neither  he  nor  one  of  them  had  any  shadow 
of  rightful  claim  on  all  this  boundless  wealth  the 
dead  man  had  left 

.  As  the  night  fell  of  that  day,  that  day  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  their  lives,  he  told  her.  They  sat 
alone  in  her  darkening  sitting  room,  with  closed 
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doors,  looking  out  at  the  falling  winter  night,  the 
red  gleahi  of  the  fire  flickering  in  the  snow  and 
gold  and  amber  of  the  bijou  room. 

Infinitely  gentle,  infinitely  tender  were  his 
words;  he  held  her  hands;  he  broke  it  to  her, 
this  revelation  that  was  to  drag  her  pride  in  the 
very  dust.  For  a  long  time  it  was  impossible  to 
make  her  comprehend,  the  horror  was  too  utter 
—she  c^uld  not,  she  would  not,  take  it  in.  * 

Then  suddenly  a  shriek  rang  through  the 
house,  another  and  another,  and  she  started  up 
like  a  woman  gone  mad — she  broke  from  him, 
she  beat  the  air  with  her  hands,  her  frenzied  cries 
resounded.  For  the  moment  she  was  mad. 
What  was  John  Abbott's  suicide,  a  hecatomb  of 
suicides,  to  such  horror  as  this !  Then  she  swayed 
and  fell — -almost  for  the  first  time  in  iier  son's 
knowledge  of  her— headlong  in  a  dead  faint. 

After  that  there  were  weeks,  that  in  all  the 
future  time  were  blank. 

She  lay  very  ill,  ill  unto  death,  frantic,  de- 
lirious, burning  with  fever,  talking  rapidly, 
wildly,  incoherently;  shrieking  out  at  times  that 
she  would  not  believe  it,  that  she  could  not  be- 
lieve it,  that  John  Abbott,  with  that  pistol  hole  in 
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his  head,  was  pursuing  her,  and  that  Geoffrey  was 
holding  her  until  he  came  up. 

Her  ravings  were  continuous,  were  frightful. 
Night  and  day  her  son  was  beside  her ;  Leo  was 
kept  out  of  the  room  by  force — it  was  too  shock- 
ing for  her  to  see  or  hear.  Every  one,  doctors 
included,  thoughf  she  would  die ;  but  her  superb, 
unbroken  health  hitherto  saved  her  life  now. 

Slowly  the  fever  subsided,  slowly  life  and  rea- 
son came  back,  and,  pale,  spent,  weak  as  a  babe, 
white  as  a  snow  spirit,  she  looked  out  one  May 
day,  and  saw  the  green  young  world,  the  jubilant 
sunshine,  the  sweet  spring  flowers  once  more. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  she  was  to  be  taken 
away — for  her  health.  Abbott  Wood  was  to 
be  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hill  and  one  or  two  of 
the  servants.  Mrs.  Abbott,  her  son,  and  daugh- 
ter might  be  absent  for  years.  After  all,  said 
Brightbrook,  that  cold,  proud  woman  must  have 
cared  a  little  for  her  plebeian  husband,  to  be 
stricken  with  fever  in  this  way  by  the  shock  of 
his  death.  And  Brightbrook  had  thought  her 
especially  cold  and  heartless  at  the  funeral.  So 
easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken. 

Early  in  June  they  departed.  Nothine  was  said 
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to  Leo — time  enough  to  tell  her  later,  and  -then 
only  part  of  the  miserable  whole.  She  must  l^arn 
that  they  were  poor,  of  course;  that  another 
claimant  with  a  better  right  existed  for  Abbott 
Wood ;  that  they  must  look  to  Geoffrey  and  his 
profession  now  for  their  support. 

For  it  was  needless  to  say  that  neither  mother 
nor  son  could  touch  one  penny  of  that  man's 
money— ^the  money  that  was  rightfully  Joanna's. 
They  were  not  going  abroad  to  travel,  as  all  the 
world  thought;  they  were  going  to  a  little  house; 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York  for  the  pres-; 
ent,  while  Geoffrey  began  his  new  life  of  hard; 
labor,  heavily  handicaped  in  the  race. 

For  obvious  reasons,  his  mother  retained  th 
name  of  Abbott,  loathsome  to  her  ears,  but  Le 
must  be  considered  first  now.  No  one — not  eve 
the  Ventnors — were  to  know  of  them  or  thei 
plans ;  that  world  and  all  in  it  had  gone  forever 
nothing  but  poverty,  seclusion,  anguish,  sham 
remained. 

For  the  Ventnors— Olga  found  it  very  lonely 
that  vacation  at  the  pretty,  rose-draped  villa,  an 
mourned  disconsolately  for  her  friends.   She  wa 
nearly  seventeen  now— ''a  fai^  girl  graduate 
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with  golden  hair/'  glad  that  the  thralldom  of  her 
fashionable  school  was  over.  But  that  fall  and 
winter  she  was  to  go  on,  under  the  best  masters, 
with  music,  painting,  and  languages;  live  very 
quietly  at  Brightbrook,  and  early  in  April  start 
with  pap»  and  mamma  for  a  two  years'  European 
trip. 

Some  American  heiresses  had  lately  been  mar- 
rying brilliantly  abroad — marrying  both  fortune 
and  title — and  every  day  Frank  Livingston's 
chances  grew  fewer  and  farther  between.  His 
mamma's  anguish  broke  out  whenever  she 
thought  of  it.  She  wrote  him  agonized  appeals 
to  meet  tli?  Ventnors,  and  try,  try,  try  with  Olga, 
before  one  of  those  all-fascinating  British  officers 
and  nobles  carried  off  the  prize.  But  Frank — 
smoking,  sight-seeing,  church  visiting  in  Rome, 
seeing  statuary  and  paintings,  and  frescoes  a 
great  deal,  going  to  cozy  little  artist  reunions, 
sketching  and  painting  after  a  desultory  fashion, 
and  having  a  good  time — did  not  concern  himself 
very  greatly  about  his  fair,  far-off  cousin.  Art 
was  his  mistress  at  present,  storied  Rome  the  idol 
of  his  heart,  his  big  brown  meerschaum  rather 
more  to  him  than  all  the  heiresses  and  beauties 
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in  wide  America.  If  Olga  had  a  mind,  and  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  him  when  next  they  met, 
he  had  no  objection.  If  not — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  hummed  that  couplet  that  has  con- 
soled so  many  w^hen  the  grapes  were  sour  and 
hung  beyond  reach  :  # 

If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


WHEN  THE  STORY  ENDED. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Hilda,  having  narrated  all  the 
incidents  of  the  voyage,  I  propose  to  answer  your  very 
artful  question  about  a  certain  person.  Well,  yes,  le 
beau  cousin,  as  you  term  poor  Frank,  is  still  here,  still 
hovering  as  the  moth  around  the  flame,  to  quote  your 
rather  haekneyed  simile.  He  followed  us  down  here 
from  New  York,  a  week  ago,  and  is  poor  mamma's 
cavalier  servant,  and  to  me  the  most  devoted  of  friends 
and  cousins.  Friends  and  cousins,  I  repeat.  You  need 
not  smile — he  will  never  be  more.  All  that  you  say  of 
his  good  looks,  and  charming  manners,  and  sunny  temper, 
I  admit.  Still,  looks  and  manners  and  temper  are  not 
all  that  one  requires  in  a  husband.  You  perceive  I  put 
your  dehcately  veiled  hints  into  plain  English.  I  am 
not  a  sentimental  person.  I  read  my  Tennyson,  and  my 
novels,  and  dimly,  as  in  a  dream,  I  realize  what  it  is  all 
about — this  grand  passion  writers  make  the  burden  of 
their  song.  But  I  have  never  felt  it,  and  for  Frank 
Livingston  I  never  will.  I  like  him  too  well  ever  to 
lovC  him.    And  yet,  my  Hilda,  I  have  my  ideal  

The  pencil — she  had  written  this  with  a  slen- 
der golden  trinket,  suspended  from  her  chatelaine 
— paused  here,  and  the  writer  looked  out  before 
her  with  dreamy,  azure,  half-smiling  eyes.  She 
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sat  on  the  low  sea  wall  of  Abbott  Wood,  her 
sketchbook  on  her  lap,  and  scribbled  her  letter 
on  thin,  foreign  paper.  The  sea  lay  below  her, 
dimpling  and  sparkling  in  the  lovely  light  of  a 
June  afternoon.  A  great  willow  bending  over 
the  wall  drooped  its  feathery  plumes  nearly  to 
her  fair  head.  Her  hat  was  on  the  grass  beside 
her,  she  had  been  sketching,  but  nothing  in  th 
view  was  lovelier  than  herself.  She  sat  there, 
a  tall,  slender,  most  graceful  figure,  dressed  in 
light  muslin,  her  pale,  golden  hair  plaited  about 
her  head.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  brown  in 
the  perfect  tinting  of  that  pale  gold,  and  her  eye- 
brows and  lashes  were  fairer  than  her  hair.  Her 
eyes  were  really  wonderful  in  their  limpid 
sapphire  blue.  Her  complexion  was  colorless, 
but  had  the  vivid  warmth  of  first  youth  and  per- 
fect health.  A  little  gold  cross  clasped  some 
creamy  white  lace  at  the  throat,  a  white  cash- 
mere wrap,  embroidered  in  gold,  lay  with  her  kat. 
As  she  sat  there,  she  was  a  vision  of  radiant 
youth  and  dazzling  blond  beauty. 

She  sat  for  a  little,  watching  with  that  misty, 
f af-off  look  the  tiny  waves,  slipping  up  and  down 
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the  white  sands,  then  she  took  up  her  pencil  and 
resumed. 

I  have  my  ideal,  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  Frank. 
Beauty  shall  by  no  means  be  an  essential,  nor  a  perfectly 
cloudless  temper,  either — we  might  weary  of  perpetual 
sweetness  and  sunshine.  But,  oh !  my  Hilda,  he  shall  be 
noble,  he  shall  be  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  he  shall  be  a 
king  among  men  to  me.  He  shall  be  above  me  in  all 
ways  

A  second  time  she  broke  off,  this  time  she 
crumpled  up  the  flimsy  sheet  of  perfumed  French 
paper,  and  thrust  it  into  her  pocket.  For  a  step 
came  quickly  dow^n  the  path  behind  her,  and  a 
man^s  voice  sang,  as  he  came,  with  mellow  sweet- 
ness :  ''La  Donna  e  mobile.''  She  glanced  round, 
half  petulantly,  as  he  drew  near. 

''You  are  like  a  shadow,''  she  said  in  a  tone 
that  suited  the  glance;  "like  a  detective  on  the 
trail.    How  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

"Don't  be  cross,  Olga,"  said  Frank  Livingston, 
throwing  himself  on  the  grass  beside  her.  "Hov/ 
can  I  tell?  Some  spirit  in  my  feet— how  is  it 
Shelley  goes? — led  me  to  the  charmed  spot. 
What  are  you  doing — sketching?" 

"I  came  with  that  design,  but  I  believe,  un- 
likely as  it  may  sound — I  have  been  thinking." 
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"Ah,  dare  I  hope  " 

''No,  Frank,  it  was  not  of  you,  so  do  not  put 
on  that  complacent  look.  Did  mamma  tell  you 
to  bring  me  home 

''Your  mamma  is  asleep,  my  dearest  Olga,  and 
does  not  need  you  in  the  least.  Do  you  know,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  realize,  after  all  our  wanderings, 
that  we  are  home  once  more.  And  here!  This 
place  seems  haunted.  The  last  time  I  was  here 
was  with  Geoffrey  Lamar." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  soft  sea  wind 
stirred  his  dark  curly  hair.  It  was  a  new  Frank 
Livingston,  bronzed,  muscular,  improved  almost 
out  of  knowledge  by  years  and  travel  and  cul- 
tured association.  He  looked  handsome  as  a 
latter-day  Adonis,  in  his  gray  tweed  suit,  and 
with  a  dash  of  his  old  bohemian  insouciance  upon 
him  still.  Lying  there  with  the  flickering  sun- 
shine sifting  through  willow  plumes  on  his  up- 
turned face  and  uncovered  head,  he  was  wonder- 
fully good  to  look  at,  and  the  half  smile  came 
back  into  Olga  Ventnor's  eyes  as  they  rested 
on  him. 

'^You  look  like  a  picture  as  you  lie  there, 
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Frank/'  she  said  in  an  amused  tone.  *'Do  not 
stir,  please — I  want  to  sketch  you.  You  are  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  when  you  fall 
into  picturesque  attitudes,  and  hold  your  tongue. 
You  spoil  everything  when  you  open  your  mouth. 
You  ought  to  go  through  life  posing,  and  never 
destroy  the  illusion  by  speaking  a  word.  I  shall 
send  this  to  Hilda  Stafford  in  my  next  letter.  Do 
you  know,  Frank,  she  admires  you  immensely?'' 

''Lady  Hilda  does  me  much  honor,"  said 
Livingston  composedly.  "You,  too,  my  dear 
cousin,  with  your  more  than  doubtful  compli- 
ments. The  role  of-  barber's  block  which  you  so 
!<Jr>dly  assign  me  ~" 

'Turn  a  hair'4  breadth  this  way,"  interrupted 
Miss  Ventnor,  ''and  please  be  silent.  I  never  can 
sketch  and  talk.  I  will  have  you  in  black  and 
white  in  a  second,  and  I  know  Lady  Hilda  will 
wear  you  next  her  heart." 

Livingston  laughed,  but  with  a  vexed  look,  and 
obeyed.  His  blu^  eyes,  very  like  Olga's  own, 
rested  on  the  lovely  face  above  him,  with  a  look 
Olga  Ventnor  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  many  men 
before,  and  which  certainly,  in  the  present  case, 
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stirred  her  pulses  no  more  than  if  Frank  were 
her  pet  Spitz  dog.  It  was  a  face  that  could  be 
very  mutinous  and  imperious,  as  he  knew  to  his 
cost;  a  face  that  could  be  as  exasperating  as  it 
was  alluring,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Some- 
thing akin  to  irritated  impatience  and  pain  stirred 
within  him  as  he  looked. 

'*As  you  sit  where  lusters  strike  you. 

Sure  to  please, 
Do  we  love  you  most,  or  like  you, 

Belle  Marquise?" 

he  quoted,  under  his  breath. 

'1  told  you  not  to  talk!''  said  Olga  austerely; 
*l3ut  a  talker  you  are  or  nothing,  my  poor  Frank. 
There!  I  think  that  will  do.  How  Hilda  will 
thank  me  in  her  secret  soul  for  this  treasure !'' 

A  saucy  smile  dimpled  the  perfect  mouth,  the 
sapphire  eyes  glanced  down  laughingly  at  the  fig- 
ure on  the  grass.  But  Frank,  still  gazing,  was 
absorbed  in  his  poem: 

"You  had  every  grace  in  heaven, 

In  your  most  angelic  face, 
With  the  nameless  finer  leaven, 

Lent  of  blood  and  courtly  racej 
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And  was  added,  too,  in  duty, 
Ninon's  wit,  and  Bouffler's  beauty, 
And  La  Valliere's  *Yeux  Caloutes' 

Followed  these. 
And  you  liked  it  when  they  said  it 

On  their  knees, 
And  you  kept  it,  and  you  read  it, 

Belle  Marquise!'' 

'The  words  must  have  been  written  for  you, 
I  think — you  fit  the  portrait— fair,  heartless,  icy 
— admirably  well.  I  wonder  if  you  have  a  heart, 
like  other  people,  most  beautiful  Olga,  or  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  marquise,  that  inconvenient 
essential  was  left  out?'' 

"1  think  I  have  got  your  exact  expression,  or, 
rather,  lack  of  it,''  said  Miss  Ventnor,  very  busy 
with  her  work,  and  evidently  quite  deaf.  'This 
sketch  is  worthy  of  being  immortalized  in  oils  and 
forwarded  to  the  autumn  exhibition.  What  were 
you  saying  a  moment  ago?  Something  uncivil, 
I  think,  from  the  sound.  But  you  generally  are 
uncivil,  and  unpleasantly  personal  in  your  re- 
marks, I  grieve  to  observe,  when  you  do  me  tlie 
honor  to  address  me.  Nothing  in  the  world,  my 
dear  Frank,  is  in  v/orse  form  than  vituperation, 
and  it  pains  me  to  observe  that  you  are  falling 
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sadly  into  the  habit.  And  poetical  vituperation 
is  worst  of  all.  You  will  excuse  my  mentioning 
this.  The  cousinly — I  may  almost  say  the  ma- 
ternal— interest  I  take  in  you  must  plead  the 
pardon  of  rebuke.'' 

Livingston  laughed  again,  and  took  up  the 
sketchbook,  but  the  sting  of  her  imdifference 
rankled.  It  Avas  so  real,  the  pang  was  in  that. 
She  was  indifferent  to  all  men,  she  was  more  than 
indifferent  to  him. 

In  her  beauty,  her  pride,  her  grace,  and  her 
power,  she  was  like  some  young  queen,  looking 
with. blue,  scornful  eyes  upon  her  adorers  and 
slaves. 

As  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  sketchbook,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  a  look  of  surprise,  of  pleasure, 
of  recognition  flashed  from  his  eyes.  A  touch  of 
eager  color  came  into  his  face;  he  took  out  a 
little,  time-yellowed,  faded,  pencil  drawing  from 
between  the  leaves. 

"You  remember  it?"  Olga  said  calmly.  ''You 
did  that.  What  centuries  ago  it .  seems,  and  I 
have  kept  it  all  this  time!  I  wonder  why?  It 
has  no  intrinsic  value,  and  certainly  it  could  not 
have  been  for  tHe  sake  of  the  artist.  No,  Frank, 
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you  need  not  put  on  that  pathetic  look — I  assure 
you  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  artist.  What  a 
dowdy  little  thing  I  look,  and  what  a  wistful  ex- 
pression you  have  given  me.  Did  I  really  look 
like  that,  at  ten  years  old?'' 

For — faded,  yellowed,  dim — it  was  the  pencil 
sketch  made  by  Frank  fully  eleven  years  ago. 

Trincess  Olga,  with  the  love  of  the  most 
loyal  of  her  lieges,' he  read  at  the  bottom; 
''even  then,  eleven  years  ago,  I  was  in  love  with  ^ 
you,  Princess  Olga." 

''You  were  in  love  with  Lora  Sleaford,"  re- 
turned Miss  Ventnor  composedly,  "with  her 
flame-red  cheeks  and  tar-black  hair.  You  always 
were  a  person  of  atrocious  taste,  I  regret  to  re- 
member. You  were  a  shocking  boy  in  those  days. 
You  used  to  stay  out  until  the  small  hours,  play- 
ing cards,  singing  songs,  and  making  love  at 
Sleaford's.'' 

''And  you  used  to  lie  awake  and  watch  for  me 
— I  remember  that.  The  Princess  Olga  of  those 
days  must  have  been  rather  fond  of  me,  I  think." 

"Very  likely.  I  used  to  be  a  dreadful  little 
idiot,  if  I  recall  myself  rightly.  That  picture  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  my  getting  lost  in 
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the  woods,  and  that  wild  creature  Joanna  going 
to  tear  out  my  hair,  and  all  the  misery  and  illness 
that  foUow^ed.  I  wanted  you  to  take  me  to  play 
croquet  with  Leo  Abbott  that  afternoon,  I  re- 
member distinctly.  I  also  remember  distinctly 
you  would  not/' 

His  eyes  were  upon  her— trouble,  longing,  im- 
ploring in  their  pleading.  But  she  was  not 
inclined  to  spare  him. 

''You  would  not/'  she  repeated,  a  somewhat 
iiard  inflection  in  her  voice.  You  were  Lora 
Sleaford's  lover  in  those  days.  You  wanted  to 
go  to  her,  no  doubt.  You  broke  your  promise  to 
me.  You  left  me,  whistling  a  tune,  that  sketch  of 
myself  to  comfort  me,  and  a  childish  ache  and 
loneliness  that  I  do  not  forget  to  this  day.  You 
are  right,  Cousin  Frank,  I  must  have  been  fond 
of  you  then.  I  wonder  what  absence  of  yours 
could  give  me  a  heartache  now  ?" 

A  triumphant  smile  lighted  her  face,  an  ex- 
ultant sense  that  it  was  in  no  man^s  power  to 
touch,  or  move,  or  hurt  her. 

^^Non^,  I  am  quite  sure,  though  it  were  the  ab- 
sence from  which  there  is  no  return,''  he  an- 
swered coldl^^ 
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'1' wandered  away/'  she  continued  retrospec- 
tively, ''and  lost  myself  in  the  woods,  and  you 
— how  little  you  cared!  Ah,  well — all  that  is  a 
decade  of  years  ago,  and  Lora  Sleaford  is  the 
butcher's  lady,  over  there,  with  a  waist  two  yards 
round,  and  no  end  of  little  butchers  growing  up 
about  her.  I  saw  her  yesterday,  Frank,  in  .  the 
midst  of  her  jewels,  and  thought  of  your  first 
love,  and  the  banjo  business,  and  laughed  to  my- 
self. No  peony,  no  pickled  cabbage  was  ever  so 
glaringly  purple  as  her  cheeks.  What  a  mistake 
first  love  is,  to  be  sure!" 

"Or  last  love,  or  any  love,  in  your  eyes.'' 
''Or  any  love — we  are  so  fatally  in  the  power 
of  those  w^e  love.  They  can  so  wring  our  hearts  ; 
their  going  is  such  misery,  their  loss  such  despair. 
You  see,  heartless  as  I  am,  I  can  imagine  all 
that." 

"Having  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  having  caused 
wholesale  slaughter  wherever  you  went.  Only 
you  took  care  your  knowledge  should  be  from 
observation — never  from  experience." 

"Never  from  experience.  You  sound  Sarcastic, 
Frank,  but  it  is  very  true,  nevertheless.  As  to 
causing  it — your  great  gallantry  compels  you  to 
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say  so,  no  doubt.   Poor  little  yellow  pencil  sketch' 
Put  it  back.    It  is  the  only  souvenir  of  my  child- 
hood, and  of — you.  \ 
''Let  me  cherish  it  still." 

He  did  as  he  was  told — people  did  obey  her,  ai 
a  general  thing— she  was  more  than  a  trifle  im^ 
perious  even  in  trifles,  this  queenly  Olga,  and  Liv- 
ingston was  not  inclined  to  rebel.  He  was 
conscious  of  irritating  pique  always,  when  with 
her ;  her  words  wounded  and  vexed  him. 

She  was  a  merciless  mistress — it  is  question^ 
able  if  any  lover  of  hers  had  ever  been  a  happj 
man,  even  in  the  first  fleeting  hour  of  his  fool's 
paradise — most  certain  was  he  to  be  supremelji 
miserable  a  little  farther  on. 

He  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book  mechanically, 
but  he  hardly  saw  the  sketches^  full  of  vigorous 
life  as  they  were.  Olga  was  almost  as  skilled  ai 
artist  as  himself. 

^'Look  here!"  she  said,  laying  her  finger  on  a 
page,  ''does  that  resemble  any  one  you  know?'' 

It  was  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a  monk; 
standing  in  a  striking-attitude,  his  handsome  head 
thrown  back,  one  hand  shading  his  eyes.  His 
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cowl  had  fallen  on  his  shoulders,  his  left  hand 
rested  on  the  head  of  a  huge  dog. 

Both  stood,  listening  intently.  It  was  in  water 
color — a  steef-gray  sky  was  above ;  around,  noth- 
ing but  snow — a  white,  frozen  world. 

Livingston  looked,  and  was  conscious,  in  some 
queer  way,  that  the  face  of  the  monk  was  like 
his  own. 

''It  is  a  monk  and  a  dog  of  the  Hospice  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,"  said  Olga.  ''I  saw  him  one 
evening  from  my  bedroom  window,  listening  and 
looking  like  that.  Do  you  not  see  the  likeness, 
Frank?  He  is  your  image,  height,  features, 
complexion,  only  he  was  more  distinguished  than 
you,  and  had  much  more  courtly  manners.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  been  a  young  Austrian 
prince,  come  there  to  renounce  the  world,  and 
live  for  God  and  his  fellow  men.  I  was  very 
much  impressed — I  know  he  must  have  been  of 
noble  blood — he  had  the  manners  and  bow  of  a 
court  chamberlain.  And,  sitting  there,  that  cold, 
bleak,  gray  evening,  I  sketched  my  handsome 
young  monk  and  his  dog.  How  grave  he  looks 
• — as  if  the  old  life  of  courts  and  kings  v;ere  a 
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dream — the  shadow  of  a  dream  with  a  touch  e: 
loneHness  in  the  profound  peace.  And  I  though 
of  you,  Frank,  and  imagined  you  in  cowl  anc 

robe,  and  with  that  look  in  your  eyes  "  she 

broke  off,  with  a  laugh,  this  malicious  coquette 
as  Livingston  looked  up,  certainly  with  a  ven 
different  expression  from  that  in  the  peaceful, 
pictured  face. 

"I  envy  them,  these  monks  of  old. 

Their  books  they  read,  their  beads  they  told, 

To  human  weakness  dead  and  cold, 

And  all  life's  vanity.  . 

'There  is  something  grand  in  the  idea,  is  ther 
not?  To  renounce  all  that  life  holds  of  brightes 
and  sweetest,  at  that  age,  and  for  that  reason 
Turn  another  leaf/' 

^T  am  tired  of  sketches,'^  he  said  impatiently; 
but  turned  as  he  said  it.  'This  is  Geoffrey 
Lamar!''  he  exclaimed. 

''Drawn  from  memory — yes,"  she  answered^ 
"Frank,  where  is  Geoffrey  Lamar?"  j 

"Heaven  knows!    Slaving  at  his  profession,: 
poor  fellow,  I  suppose,  to  support  his  mother  andl 
sister."  1 

'T  never  understood  that  matter  rightly/'  QlgM 
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said,  ^'except  that  Geoffrey  made  some  great  sac- 
rifice for  honor's  sake,  and  renounced  for  himself 
and  Leo  all  Mr.  Abbott's  wealth.  What  was  it 
about 

''Heaven  knows  again.  I  suppose  Geoffrey 
does;  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow  to  know  his  own 
mind  pretty  thoroughly.  I  fancy  the  money  was 
ill  come  by,  some  one  had  a  better  claim  than 
even  Leo,  and  so  Geoffrey  gave  it  up.  Noble,  as 
vou  say,  but  a  trifle  quixotic,  for  the  missing  heir, 
whoever  he  may  be,  it  seems  cannot  be  found. 
But  if  the  heir  is  never  found,  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  Lamar.  He  will  work  like  a  galley 
slave  until  the  day  of  his  death,  for  his  mother 
and  sister,  but  he  will  never  permit  them  to  touch 
a  penny  of  dishonorably  gotten  gain.  There  are 
not  many  like  that." 

Olga  said  nothing,  but  a  sort  of  glow  came  into 
her  face — a  look  that  was  never  there  except 
when  she  listened  to  some  deed  heroic. 

"He  is  of  the  stuff  that  made  paladins  of  old,'' 
went  on  Livingston,  ''with  uplifted  notions  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun — a  sort  of  Sir  Gala- 
had, you  know,  to  ride  to  the  aid  of  damsels  in 
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distress.  Witness  his  adoption  of  Sleaford'^ 
Joanna.  By  the  bye,  I  wonder  whatever  has  be 
come  of  Wild  Joanna.  I  must  step  in  and  inquiry 
of  Mistress  Lora  one  of  these  days.  Not  that  shi 
is  likely  to  know.'' 

''When  did  you  see  Geoff — the  Abbotts,  last?'^ 
Olga  inquired. 

''I  saw  Geoff  in  New  York,  but  'we  met  by^ 
chance  the  usual  way.'  He  does  not  live  there, 
but  somewhere  out  of  the  world,  where  he  is 
working  himself  to  skin  and  bone,  judging,  by  his 
look.  They  have  sunk  the  Abbott,  and  call  them- 
selves Lamar  now — the  old  pride,  you  know.  I 
do  not  see  much  sense  in  it  myself.  They  might 
at  least  use  the  property  until  the  missing  heir 
turns  up.  I  would  have  liked  to  go  and  see  Leo, 
but  Geoffrey's  manner  was  cold  and  discourag- 
ing. And  one  cannot  force  one's  self  whether  or 
no,  you  know." 

'T  do  not  know.  My  experience — of  you — is 
particularly  the  reverse,  but  I  suppose  cousins  are 
always  an  exception.  As  you  are  here,  Frank, 
you  may  as  well  make  yourself  useful,  and  carry 
my  sketchbook  home.    I  am  going.'' 
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She  rose — a  lofty,  slender,  white  figure — 
picked  up  her  cashmere  and  gold  wrap,  put  on  her 
pretty  hat,  and  turned  to  go. 

"Come,  Frank!'"  she  said,  and  glanced  back, 
with  one  of  those  brilliantly  sweet  smiles  that  are 
as  fatal  to  men  as  the  siren  song  of  the  fabled 
Lorelei.  What  was  Frank  that  he  should  resist? 
He  was  but  mortal,  and  the  spell  of  the  enchant- 
ress is  upon  him.  Was  he  in  love  with  her? 
Really  in  love?  He  asked  himself  that  question 
sometimes,  but  never  when  by  her  side.  Then  the 
glamour  of  the  white  witchery  was  upon  him, 
and  he  lived  but  to  do  her  bidding.  Coldness, 
coquetry,  were  forgotten  now;  he  picked  up  the 
big  flat  book,  threw  on>his  hat,  and  was  by  her 
side.  And  he  thought  of  a  fitting  couplet— 
though,  remembering  recent  rebukes,  he  did  not 
quote  it: 

You  throw  off  your  friends,  like  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  you  know  when  you  will  you  can  whistle  them  back. 

All  the  way  to  Ventnor  Villa,  Olga  was  very 
silent  and  thoughtful.  The  sun  was  setting  as 
they  reached  it,  and  she  lingered  a  moment  to 
look  at  its  rose-and-gold  beauty.    But  she  was 
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not  thinking  much  of  the  sunset — not  at  all  of  the 
young  cavalier  by  her  side. 

Like  a  paladin  of  old/'  she  mused  dreamily. 
''Yes,  it  is  true.  He  is  noble,  great,  good,  self- 
sacrificing.  I  wish — I  wish  I  could  see---Le© 
Abbott— again.'' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFTER  THE  CONCERT. 

The  lamps  were  lit  in  the  pretty  drawing-room 
of  the  villa.  Dmner  was  over,  and  the  one  guest, 
the  Reverend  Ignatius  Lamb,  sat  near  Mrs.  Vent- 
nor's  sofa,  talking  earnestly.  The  ex-rector  of 
St.  Walburga's  was  the  incumbent  of  a  beautiful 
i  little  church  in  the  village  now,  not  so  rich  or 
c'lre  a  gem,  certainly,  as  St.  Walburga's  in  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Abbott — still,  an  extremely  pretty 
structure.  Gothic  as  to  style,  medieval  as  to 
painted  saints  on  golden  backgrounds,  aristocratic 
as  to  congregation,  and  all  that  there  was  of  the 
most  ritualistic  as  to  doctrine. 

Mrs.  Ventnor,  pallid,  languid,  graceful,  reclin- 
ing on  her  couch,  listened  with  weary  interest. 
She  had  a  pew  at  St.  Chad's,  and  was  especially 
anxious  about  the  success  of  Mr.  Lamb's  latest 
project — that  of  founding  a  convent  and  an  or- 
phan asylum,  on  a  grant  of  land  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  Colonel  Ventnor.  The 
order  was  quite  a  new  one,  the  Sisters  of  the 
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Suffering; — Mr.  Lamb  himself  the  founder,  an< 
to  establish  the  mother  house  in  Brightbrook 
with  an  asylum  and  a  day  school,  was  a  projec 
very  near  to  the  reverend  gentleman's  heart. 

'1  saw  the  Reverend  Mother  last  week,"  hi 
was  saying  to  Mrs.  Ventnor,  ''and  it  was  she  wh( 
proposed  this  concert.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  h 
more  convenient  at  present  than^  either  a  picnic 
or  fair.  Mother  Bonaventure  knows  this  singei 
— this  Miss  Jenny  Wild — knew  her  before  she 
entered  religion — you  understand,  and  speaks  of 
her  in  the  very  highest  terms.  Her  moral  char- 
acter— -Miss  Wild's,  of  course—is  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable. And  she  is  more  than  willing  to 
assist  us  by  giving  a  concert  and  donating  the 
proceeds.  She  is  said  to  excel  in  charities,  in- 
deed, and  is  especially  interested  in  orphan  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  her  concert,  she  promises 
two  hundred  dollars.  All  this,  with  the  noble 
donation  of  your  excellent  husband,  my  dear 
madam,  will  enable  us  to  start  work  at  once,  with- 
out incurring  pecuniary  liabilities.  Everything  is 
arranged,  and  the  concert  takes  place  on  Monday 
evening.  Miss  Wild  is  at  present  in  New  York, 
but  will  reach  Brightbrook  on  that  day.    May  1 
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hope,  my  dear  Mrs,  Ventnor,  that  you  will  en- 
deavor to  be  present?'' 

''I  go  nowhere  of  late/'  Mrs.  Ventnor  re- 
sponded languidly,  ''as  you  are  aware.  My 
wretched  health,  you  know— but  assuredly,  if 
possible,  I  WiW  be  present  at  the  concert/' 

^'And  Miss  Olga— we  may,  I  presume,  count 
'  upon  her  without  fail." 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  the  Reverend 
Ignatius  paused,  and  was  conscious  of  a  shock 
—not  an  unpleasant  one.  He  held  distinct  views 
I'pon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  had  always 
'dvocated  them,  but  at  that  m^oment  he  felt  that 
under  certain  influences  a  man  and  an  Anglican 
priest  might  be  untrue  to  the  convictions  of  his 
life,  and  yet  be  excusable. 

She  came  in,  tall,  slender,  white-robed,  her 
lovely  hair  falling  like  a  bath  of  sunshine  over 
lier  shoulders,  her  gold-and-snow  drapery  trailing 
about  her^  a  faint  flush  on  her  cheeks,  a  starry 
light  in  the  blue,  blue  eyes.  Behind  her  came 
iier  faithful  shadow,  Frank,  and  the  Reverend 
Ignatius  frowned  slightly,  and  realized  that 
handsome  distant  cousins  are  a  most  dangerous 
and  objectionable  class  of  men. 
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"My  dear,  how  late  you  are!''  mamma  mu 
mured  as  Olga  stooped  and  kissed  her;  ''we  ha 
dined  without  you.    Doctor  Gillson,  you  know, 
is  most  peremptory  on  the  point  of  my  always 
dining  at  the  same  hour." 

'Tray  make  no  excuses,  mamma— it  does  not  : 
matter  in  the  least/'  Olga  said  gayly.  "Frank 
and  I  will  dine  tete-a-tete.  We  have  been  quar- 
reling all  the  afternoon,  and  can  recoininence 
over  our  soup.  Anything  new  in  Brightbrook, 
Mr.  Lamb?    What  of  the  new  convent ?'\ 

"Olga  thinks  of  renouncing  this  wicked  world, 
and  going  in  for  Mother  Abbess.  The  role  would 
suit  her,  I  think.  She  has  rather  the  look  at  this 
moment  of  a  vestal  virgin — -a  Norma — a  Priestess 
of  the  Sun.  That  sort  of  people  never  cared  for 
anybody  but  themselves,  and  were  made  of  ice 
water  more  or  less,  I  believe.''' 

"My  dear  Frank,  how  often  have  I  told  you 
sarcasm  is  not  your  strong  point?    You  mean  to 
be  cynical,  but  in  reality  I  am  almost  sure  I  should  : 
like  it.    The  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Suffering 
is  in  admirable  taste — a  trained  black  robe,  a  ! 
white  coif,  and  long  black  veil  are  always  pic- 
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turesque  and  becoming.  What  of  our  fair,  Mr. 
Lamb — or  is  it  to  be  a  picnic?'' 

Mr.  Lamb  explained.  It  was  to  be  neither.  It 
was  to  be  a  concert — a  ballad  concert,  with  Miss 
Jenny  Wild  as  prima  donna,  and  Monday  next 
was  the  appointed  night. 

"Miss  Jenny  Wild?  Jenny  Wild?  I  do  not 
know  that  name.  Who  is  she?  Do  you  know 
her,  Frank?" 

''Never  heard  her — heard  of  her,  though. 
Sings  in  character — ballads  chiefly,  and  is  very 
)0pular.  Good  contralto,' they  say,  but  seldom 
comes  to  New  York.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
you  would  know  her,  Miss  Ventnor — scamper- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  earth  as  you  have  been 
for  the  past  five  years.  Come  to  dinner.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  but  I  am  con- 
sumedly  hungry.'' 

They  went.  Frank  might  be  in  love  vv^ith  the 
exquisite  face  across  the  table,  but  that  fact 
did  not  impair  his  appetite  to  any  serious  extent. 
If  it  existed,  it  was  perhaps  a  love  of  the  eyes,  not 
of  the  heart,  for  he  was  distinctly  conscious  of 
being  much  more  comfortable  away  from  his 
adored  one  than  with  her. 
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Her  presence,  her  triumphant  beauty,  had  upon 
him  the  effect  of  a  fever.  He  sought  to  woo  and 
win  her,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would 
be  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  discomfort  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  She  exacted  too  much,  her  ideal  was 
too  high ;  he  could  never  reach  it ;  it  was  always 
uncomfortable  to  dwell  on  the  heights.  Still,  the 
family  expected  it  of  him,  and  to  show  the  white 
feather  in  love  or  in  war  was  not  the  nature  of  : 
a  Livingston.  In  an  offhand  sort  of  way  he 
had  been  making  love  to  his  pretty  cousin  ever 
since  he  could  remember,  but  to  distinct  proposal 
he  had  never  yet  come.  In  his  pocket  a  letter  lay 
from  his  mother,  urging,  entreating,  commandi 
ing  him  to  speak  before  he  left  Brightbrook 
Business  called  him  away  on  Tuesday  next,  an^ 
the  Rubicon  must  be  crossed  between  then  an^ 
now.  He  was  not  a  nervous  young  man,  as  i 
rule ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  the  thought  made  his  heart 
beat  a  little  quickly.  Perhaps  it  was  not  to  his 
discredit  that  he  was  a  trifle  afraid  of  this  rega: 
Olga.  He  was  not  the  first  man  who  had  feared 
this  chill,  white  goddess.  This  was  Thursday 
evening.  He  had  still  one,  two,  three,  four  days 
and  nights  to  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking* 
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\  place,  and  put  his  fate  to  the  touch,  to  ''win  or 
lose  it  all/' 

1     "I  will  speak  to-morrow,''  he  thought,  looking 

I  at  her  across  the  cut  flowers  and  crystal.  ''Hang 

it  all !   Why  should  I  be  afraid  ? 

'Traise  as  you  may,  when  the  tale  is  done, 
She  is  but  a  maid  to  be  wooed  and  won/' 

But  to-morrow  came,  and  he  did  not  speak.  He 
did  not  feel  sentimental,  as  it  chanced,  and  no 
fellow  can  propose  in  cold  blood.  And  Saturday 
and  Sunday  and  Monday  came,  and  still  golden 
silence  reigned,  and  his  fate  hung  in  the  balance. 
And  Monday  evening  was  the  .  evening  of  the 
concert,  and  there  was  no  longer  chance  or  time. 

The  whole  Ventnor  family  went.  Olga,  in 
India  muslin,  with  touches  of  crimson  here  and 
there  in  her  pale,  crisp  draperies  and  laces,  was, 
as  ever,  bewildering.  A  fairly  fashionable  as- 
sembly filled  the  hall,  and  Miss  Ventnor  found  an 
acquaintance  who  seemed  to  know  all  about  the 
musical  star  of  the  night. 

^'A  very  charming  songstress,  I  assure  you/' 
die  ady  said.  ^^She  travels  with  her  guardian 
Uid  his  wife — Germans,  I  believe — and  has  a  very 
iwcet  and  powerful  contralto,  with  an  odd  sort 
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of  pathos  in  it  that  most  people  are  captivated  bj 
who  hear  her  sing.  I  have  seen  her  give  nearly 
a  whole  evening's  entertainment  herself,  singing 
song  after  song,  in  character,  with  a  rapidity  and 
power  qu^'te  amazing.  It  is  very  good  of  her  to 
proffer  her  services  in  this  way;  but  then  she  is 
good;  it  is  quite  like  her.  She  is  the  most  gen- 
erous and  large-hearted  creature  in  the  world — 
and  beyond  reproach,  I  assure  you.  In  all  quar- 
ters Miss  Wild  is  most  highly  spoken  of." 

''Yes     Olga  said  indifferently.    She  was  nc 
much  interested,  naturally,  in  Miss  Wild  or 
character.    Her  glass  swept  the  hall,  and  she  Wc 
busy  acknowledging  bows.    It  was  something 
a  bore  to  be  here  at  all,  after  seasons  of  ope^ 
abroad.    Still,  it  was  for  Mr.  Lamb,  and  si 
was  Olga  Ventnor — and  noblesse  oblige. 

The  curtain  rose ;  the  stage  was  handsomel 
decorated.  A  slim,  dark  young  man,  with  grea 
Italian  eyes  and  accent,  appeared,  and  sang,  ''Lc 
Me  Like  a  Soldier  Fall,"  in  a  very  fine  baritot 
voice.  Then  ,there  was  a  piano  solo — Lisztl 
Rhapsodie  No.  2,  performed  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner by  Herr  Ericson,  and  then  Miss  Jenny  Wild 
vv^as  before  them,  and  "Love,  My  Love"  was  ring- 
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ing  through  the  concert  room  in  a  voice  that  made 
even  Olga  Ventnor,  indifferent  as  she  was,  look 
ly)  in  pleased  surprise.  And,  looking  once,  she 
"looked  again.  The  singer,  a  tall,  finely  formed 
young  woman,  dressed  simply  enough,  in  dark 

.  V  ^ 

silk,  was  a  person  to  command  from  most  peo- 
ple a  second  glance.  It  was  hardly  a  handsome 
face,  but  it  was  a  striking  one;  the  features  were 
good,  the  eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  and  with  an 
intensity  of  expression  not  often  seen.  There 
was  vivid  drarnatic  power  in  her  rendering  of 
the  song — the  voice  had  that  sweet,  touching, 
minor  tone  Olga  had  heard  of.  But  something 
beyond  all  this  struck  and  held  Miss  Ventnor. 
*'As  in  a  glass  darkly,''  she  seemed  to  recognize 
that  face,  that  voice.  She  knitted  her  brows,  and 
tried  to  recall.  In  vain — Miss  Jenny  Wild  re- 
fused to  be  placed.  She  concluded  her  song,  and 
(iisappeared  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  applause. 

''She  is  really  a  very  fine  singer,''  Olga  said  to 
the  lady  by  her  side,  ''but  it  is  the  oddest  thing — 
I  seem  to  have  seen  and  heard  her  somewhere 
before.'^ 

''You  have  attended  some  of  her  concerts,  per- 
haps?'' the  lady  suggested. 
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''No,  it  cannot  be  that — this  is  the  first  concert 
I  have  attended  since  my  return  to  America. 
Frank!''  imperiously.  ''Are  you  asleep?  What 
are  you  thinking  of,  sitting  there,  with  that  dazed 
look?" 

"Of  Miss  Jenny  Wild.    Somewhere — in  some 
other  planet,  perhaps — I  must  have  met  that 
young  lady  before.    Ah,  she  is  good-natured 
she  responds  to  the  encore.    Here  she  is  a"gain !' 

Miss  Wild  reappeared,  bowing  graciously  to 
the  hearty  call  she  had  received.  Her  fine,  dark 
eyes  calmly  surveyed  the  house,  and  lifted  and 
rested  for  the  first  time  on  the  Ventnor  party. 
They  fell  on  Frank  Livingston,  and  met  his  puz- 
zled glance  full. 

A  slight  flush  rose  to  her  face,  a  slight  smile 
dawned  about  the  lips,  then  her  graceful  figure 
was  drawn  up,  and  she  was  singing  "Within  a 
Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town.*'  The  old,  ever-wel- 
come favorite  was  listened  to  with  delight,  and 
a  great  basket  of  flowers  was  presented  to  the 
singer.    Olga  handed  Frank  her  bouquet. 

"Throw  it,"  she  said;  "she  de'serves  it.  She 
sang  that  delightfully.    Miss  Jenny  Wild  is 
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worth  coming  to  hear.  But,  oh!  where  have  I 
seen  and  heard  her  before?" 

Frank  threw  the  cluster  of  white  roses  with 
unerring  aim — it  lighted  at  the  feet  of  the  song- 
stress. She  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  again 
that  slight  glance  and  flush  and  smile  rested  on 
Livingston,  as  she  bowed  and  quitted  the  stage. 

The  Italian  sang  again.  Herr  Ericson  per- 
formed a  ringing  rondo,  and  Miss  Wild  sang  the 
grand  aria,  ''Nabuco/'  from  Verdi,  quite  magnifi- 
cently, and  again  was  rapturously  encored.  Once 
more  she  responded  with  another  Scotch  song, 
''Sleeping  Maggie,''  and  once  more  her  eyes 
looked  and  lingered  with  evident  amusement  on 
the  profoundly  puzzled  face  of  Frank  Livingston. 
Then  the  concert  was  over,  and  they  were  out  in 
the  sweet  darkness  of  the  June  night. 

"Who  is  Miss  Jenny  Wild?''  cried  Olga  impa- 
tiently; 'T  hate  to  be  puzzled,  and  she  puzzles  me. 
Frank,  I  command  you,  find  out  all  about  her, 
and  tell  me  w^hy  her  face  and  voice  are  so  ridicu- 
lously familiar.  And  she  has,  evidently,  seen 
you  before — she  did  you  the  honor  to  look  at 
you  more  than  once  in  the  most  marked  manner.'^ 

^^I  go  to-morrow,"  was  Frank's  answer,  '^and 
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whether  I  shall  ever  return  to  discover  Mis 
Jenny  Wild's  antecedents,  or  for  any  other  rea 
son,  depends  entirely  on  you,  Olga,  and  what  you 
will  say  to  me  to-night !" 

The  hour  had  come — the  two  w^ere  alone,  lin 
gering  for  a  moment  before  saying  good  nigh 
and  going  in.  They  stood  on  the  piazza;  th 
June  stars  shone  above  them;  the  silence  of  mid 
night  was  around  them. 

She  glanced  at  him  in  surprise;  she  was  hum 
ming  ''Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town/' 

Tor  I  cannot — wunnot — wunnot — wunno 
buckle  to !' she  sang,  and  then  broke  off  t 
laugh. 

''\^hat  a  tragical  face!  What  a  desperat 
tone !  What  a  dramatic  speech !  You  go  to-mor 
row,  and  whether  you  will  ever  return  depends  o 
what  I  will  say  to-night!  Really,  Frank,  th 
concert,  and  the  impassioned  singing  of  Mis 
Wild,  have  been  too  much  for  you.  Must  yo 
really  go  to-morrow  ?  I  am  sorry.  Hurr 
back!'' 

''Are  you  sorry,  Olga?  Shall  you  miss  me 
Do  you  care  for  me,  I  wonder,  the  very  least  i 
the  world  ?    Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean !  Do  no 
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laugh  at  me,  for  Heaven's  sake!''  with  almost 
angry  impatience.  ''You  have  laughed  at  me 
long  enough !  I  love  you,  Olga ! — I  v^ant  you  to 
be  my  wife!" 

The  words,  thought  of  so  long,  came  abruptly 
enough — roughly,  indeed.  He  saw  in  her  face  the 
familiar,  mocking  look  he  knew  so  well— a  look 
-nothing  seemed  to  have  power  to  soften  or 
change.  But  at  the  irritated  passion  of  his  voice 
and  face  it  died  out,  and  she  looked  at  him  with 
smiling,  gentle,  half-amused  eyes. 
_  ''I  like  you  so  much,  Frank,  that  I  am  sorry 
you  have  said  this.  You  do  not  mean  it,  do  you? 
We  have  been  playing  at  flirtation  all  our  lives, 
and,  by  mistake,  you  have  fancied  the  play 
earnest  to-night.  You  are  not  in  love  with  me 
—you  do  not  want  me  to  be  your  wife.  You 
would  be  miserable  if  I  said  yes,  and  you  know 
it.    But  fear  not.    I  am  not  going  to  say  yes." 

'^Say  it,  and  try !  I  will  risk  the  misery.  All 
my  life  will  be  devoted  to  you,  every  thought  of 
my  heart,  if  you  will  marry  me,  Olga." 

^'Marry  you!"  she  repeated.  '^Marry  you, 
Frank!"  There  was  that  in  her  tone  which  made 
Livingston  redden  angrily  and  throw  back  his 
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head.   She  laughed  a  Uttle  in  spite  of  herself. 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life/'  sh< 
said,  with  cruel  coolness. 

''Do  you  mean  to  tell  me/'  the  young  man  de^ 
nianded  in  no  very  tender  tone,  ''that  you  did  no 
know  it  was  a  compact  made  and  agreed  to  year 
and  years  ago?'' 

"Never/'  she  answered,  with  energy,  "never 
In  such  compact  I  had  no  share — of  such  compac 
I  never  heard.  Oh,  yes!"  contemptuously  in  rd 
ply  to  his  indignant  glance;  "I  have  heard  hint^ 
innuendoes,  seen  smiles  and  wise  glances ;  but  d< 
you  think  I  heeded  them?  They  are  the  imperti 
nences  relatives  seem  to  think  they  have  a  rigl^ 
to.  There  is  but  one  person  on  earth  who  has  ; 
right  to  speak  to  me  of  such  a  thing — my  dea 
father— and  he  has  been  silent.  And  I  do  no 
care  for  you,  Frank — in  that  way.  I  am  ver 
fond  of  you — there  never  was  a  time  when  I  wa 
not,  I  think,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand  witl 
the  sweet,  alluring  smile  that  made  men  hei 
slaves,  ''there  never  will  come  a  time  when  I  shall 
not  be.  But  not  like  that.  There  is  not  a  f  riem 
I  have  in  the  world  I  would  not  sooner  lose  thai 
you;  so  shake  hands,  and  forget  and  forgive  al 
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this.  Let  us  say  good  night  and  good-by,  and 
when  you  return--— say  in  three  or  four  weeks — 
you  will  have  forgotten  the  fancy  of  to-night.  Do 
not  look  cross,  Frank;  it  does  not  become  you — 
and  come  in!" 

She  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and, 
half  laughing  at  his  moody  face,  drew  him  into 
the  house.  The  gas  burned  low  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  piano  stood  open;  she  struck  the  keys 
as  she  stood,  smiling  over  her  shoulder,  and  sang : 

'*The  fairest  rose  blooms  but  a  day — good-by! 
The  fairest  spring  must  end  with  May, 
And  you  and  I  can  only  say: 
Good-by,  good-by,  good-by!" 


CHAPTER  IX„ 


AFTER  LONG  YEARS. 

The  morning  that  followed  that  night  of  th 
concert  was  bleak  and  raw  for  June.   A  drab  sk 
frowned  on  a  sunless  world;  the  wind  was  as 
much  like  November  as  the  month  of  roses,  an 
the  weather  wise  predicted  rain.    But  in  this 
threatening  state  of  the  weather  Miss  Jenny 
Wild  hired  a  pony  carriage,  and  started  all  b 
herself  for  a  drive.    Not  for  an  aimless  drive 
— she  seemed  to  know  very  well  where  she 
wanted  to  go.    She  was  very  plainly  dressed  in, 
black,  a  straight,  dark  figure  sitting  upright  in 
the  little  carriage,  a  black  straw  hat,  with  a  blue 
veil  twisted  round  it,  on  her  head.    She  pulled 
this  veil  over  her  face  as  she  drove  through  the 
village,  and,  glancing  hardly  to  the  right  or  left, 
took  the  woodland  road,  and  pulled  up  at  the  Red 
Farm,  erstwhile  Sleaford's. 

Here  she  sat  and  gazed  for  a  long,  long  time, 
with  darkly  thoughtful  face  and  brooding  eyes, 
at  the  dreary  and  deserted  house.  There  her  most 
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miserable  childhood  had  been  spent;  working  in 
that  kitchen  her  most  miserable  girlhood  had 
worn  on ;  in  that  attic  room  how  many  supremely 
wretched  nights  of  cold  and  pain  and  isolation 
and  heartbreak  the  child  Joanna  had  struggled 
through !  In  that  adjoining  chamber  her  merci- 
less taskmaster  had  met  his  fate,  and  passed  to 
his  death.  In  that  parlor,  with  its  shattered 
panes,  how  many  a  jolly  revel  had  been  held,  in 
which  her  part  was  only  additional  drudgery. 
And  yet  she  had  liked  them,  too;  there  were  light 
and  music,  and  laughter  and  dancing,  and  youth, 
and  at  one  of  them  she  had  first  seen  Frank  Liv- 
ingston's gay,  handsome  face — the  same  face, 
older,  manlier,  she  had  looked  upon  again  last 
night.  Out  of  yonder  broken  gate  she  had 
watched  him  come  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
morning,  with  his  fair  little  cousin  in  his  arms. 
Last  night  he  had  sat  by  that  fair  young  cousin's 
side,  and  listened  to  her  singing.  Always  these 
two  were  associated  in  her  mind,  and  always  with 
a  sense  of  dull,  morbid  pain.  In  that  gloomy 
kitchen  she  had  first  seen  Geofifrey  Lamar,  the 
true,  noble-hearted  friend  who  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  lift  her  out  of  her  misery  and  out  of  her- 
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self.  Here  wild  Joanna  had  suffered  and  slaved, 
had  been  beaten  and  girded  at ;  from  here  she  had 
fled,  out  into  the  world,  with  George  Blake !  And 
to-day  she  might  have  been  George  Blake's  wife, 
if  chance — or  Providence — had  not  thrown  in  her 
way  Frank  Livingston,  and  so  in  a  moment 
changed  her  whole  life. 

She  turned  from  the  eerie  spot  at  last,  and  went 
on  to  Black's  Dam.  Here,  too,  time  and  decay 
had  laid  their  ruinous  finger.  The  old  mill,  her 
shelter  and  solace  so  often,  had  fallen  to  utter 
decay,  the  pond  was  almost  dry — silent  desolation 
reigned.  She  turned  from  it,  with  a  shudder, 
and  drove  away.  Great  drops  of  rain 'were  be- 
ginning to  patter,  but  she  cared  almost  as  little 
for  a  wetting  now  as  in  the  old  days.  She  drove 
to  Abbott  Wood — the  old  gatekeeper  lived  still 
in  the  vine-wreathed  Gothic  lodge,  but  he  could 
give  her  no  news  of  his  missing  mistress. 

A  lawyer  from  the  city  did  everything  that  was  ; 
to  be  done  in  these  latter  days.  Of  Mrs.  Abbott 
or  Mr.  Geoffrey  no  one  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing. The  rain  fell  heavily  as  she  drove  through 
the  lovely,  leafy  avenues,  up  to  the  grand,  silent, 
somber  house.    The  blinds  were  down,  the  shut- 
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tcrs.  closed;  it  looked  as  if  it  were  mourning  for 
tfeo«e  it  had  lost.  She  did  not  go  in,  though  she 
was  invited  to  do  so  by  Mrs.  Hill.  She  felt  she 
could  not  look  at  those  fair,  empty  apartments, 
filled  by  the  haunting  faces  of  half  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Her  own  was  among  them — the  restless, 
unhappy,  aimless  Joanna  of  seventeen.  She  was 
neither  aimless  nor  restless  now.  She  had  found 
her  niche  and  work  in  life,  and  they  suited  her 
well.  But  happy  ?  Well,  she  was  hardly  that,  and 
yet  a  very  different,  a  much  wiser,  gentler,  nobler 
Joanna,  than  the  dark,  discontented  protegee  of 
Geoffrey  Lamar.  Softened  and  good  she  had 
grown,  through  years  of  kindness  and  affection 
given  to  her  lavishly  and  loyally  by  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor and  Madame  Ericson.  All  that  was  best 
in  her  had  its  day  at  last.  Of  friends  she  had 
many;  of  lovers  she  had  had  her  share;  of  ad- 
mirers more  than  she  cared  to  remember.  And 
love  had  redeemed  her,  and  ''Miss  Jenny  Wild'' 
was  all  that  they  said  of  her,  and  more,  giving 
of  her  abundance  to  all  who  asked  and  needed. 

That  afternoon.  Professor  Ericson  and  his 
family,  as  he  called  them,  left  Brightbrook.  By 
the  morning  train,  Mr.  Frank  Livingston  had 
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gone  up  to  New  York,  and  while  Miss  Wild  was 
recalling  the  days  of  her  youth,  he  was  spinniijg 
along,  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  the  morning  paper 
in  his  hand,  far  from  the  scene  of  his  despair. 
Truth  to  tell,  he  looked  anything  but  despairing 
this  morning,  in  a  most  becoming  English  suit  of 
the  very  roughest  gray  tweed,  fresh,  vigorous, 
good  looking,  alert.  Broken-hearted  at  his^  rejec- 
tion he  had  a  right  to  be,  and  might  be ;  but  a 
broken  heart  is  becoming  to  some  people,  and  Liv- 
ingston was,  apparently  one  of  them.  _In  his  se- 
cret soul  there  was  rather  a  sensation  of  relief, 
that,  as  the  train  bowled  along,  it  bore  him,  in 
its  throbbing  bosom,  a  free  man!  He  had  done 
what  destiny  and  his  Maker,  and  the  united 
houses  of  Ventnor  and  Livingston  had  expected 
of  him,  and  she  had  said  ''No,''  and  there  was  no 
appeal.  And  when  Mr.  Livingston  should  die, 
and  worms  eat  him,  whatever  the  immediate 
cause  might  be,  he  was  comfortably  convinced  it 
would  not  be  love.  So,  in  a  fairly  cheerful  mood, 
he  surveyed  his  fellow  passengers,  unfolded  his 
Brightbrook  paper,  and  read  what  the  musical 
critic  of  that  sheet  had  to  say  about  last  night's 
concert.    Miss  Wild  was  lauded,  and  Living- 
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ston  was  disposed  to  laud,  also.  She  sang  re- 
markably well,  and  looked  very  imposing.  That 
grand  aria  from  ''Nabuco"  was  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  it  occurred  to  him  once  more  to 
wonder  why  her  face  should  be  so  oddly  familiar. 
Not  a  pretty  face,  he  decided,  but  a  good  one, 
a  striking  one,  and,  once  seen,  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. And  then  he  turned  to  another  column  and 
subject,  and  forgot  all  about  it. 

He  spent  three  or  four  days  in  New  York, 
am.ong  old  friends  and  old  haunts.  His  principal 
object  in  coming  to  town  was  to  tell  his  mother 
the  result  of  his  proposal,  and  so  make  an  end 
of  that  business  at  once  and  forever;  but  his 
mother  had  gone  on  a  visit.  He  proposed  to  fol- 
tow  her,  for  he  knew  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
she  was  more  than  anxious ;  but  it  was  news  that 
would  keep,  and  he  did  not  hurry  himself.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  saw  by  the  bills 
that  Miss  Jenny  Wild  was  to  give  one  of  her 
character  concerts,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go, 

'Terhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  place  her  this  time/' 
he  thought,  ^'and  so  get  rid  of  her  altogether.  I 
believe  I  was  dreaming  of  her  half  the  night  last 
night.'' 
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So,  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  con-- 
cert,  Mr.  Livingston  sauntered  in,  and  found  a 
large  and  fashionable  gathering.  Many  of  the 
faces  present  were  familiar;  one  lady  in  a  pri- 
vate box  bowed  and  smiled  and  beckoned,  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  and  her  daughters. 

''So  glad  to  meet  you  once  more,  my  dear  boy,'' 
that  great  and  gracious  lady  exclaimed,  ''and 
looking  so  extremely  sunburned  and  well.  We 
heard  you  had  returned  with  the  Ventnors,  and 
were  staying  with  them  at  that  charming  villa. 
And  how  is  dear  Mrs.  Ventnor  and  the  lovely 
Olga,  after  their  prolonged  European  tour?" 

"Mrs.  Ventnor  is  much  as  usual,  and  Olga  is 
rather  lovelier  than  usual,"  said  Frank.  ^ 

"And  when  are  we  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Livingston?^'  said  the  elder  Miss  van  Rensselaer, 
a  dashing  and  daring  brunette,  but  not  quite  so 
young  as  she  used  to  be.  "Ah,  we  hear  more 
than  you  think,  we  stay-at-homes.  We  expected 
Olga  would  have  captured  a  duke,  at  least,  so 
many  rich  American  girls  are  making  brilliant 
matches  this  year.  And  yet  there  she  is,  la  belle 
des  belles,  back  again,  and — as  we  understand— 
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unattached !  But  you  can  open  the  mysteries,  no 
doubt." 

*1  only  know  Olga  refused  half  the  peerage!'' 
said  Livingston,  with  calm  mendacity.  ''As  for 
your  very  flattering  hints,  Miss  van  Rensselaer, 
you  do  me  too  much  honor  in  inferring  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  might  as  well  love 
some  bright,  particular  star,  and  so  on,  as  my 
beautiful  Cousin  Olga.  Such  daughters  of  the 
gods  are  not  for  impecunious  artists  like  myself. 
Ah,  here  is  Miss  Wild,  and  as  Marguerite,  sing- 
ing the  famous  'J^^^^  Song.'  How  well  she  is 
looking,  and  in  what  capital  voice  ^he  is  to- 
night 

"You  have  seen  her  before?"  Miss  Brenda  van 
Rensselaer  inquired. 

''Once  before,  at  a  concert  last  Monday  night. 
Her  voice  has  the  ringing  of  mountain  bells,  and 
w^hat  pathos  and  dramatic  force  she  has!  She 
would  make  a  fine  actress.  It  strikes  me  Miss 
Wild  grows  on  one.  I  like  her  better  now  than 
I  did  even  then." 

''Oh,  she  is  lovely!"  cried  Miss  Brenda  gush- 
ingly. "We  are  the  greatest  friends.  She  is  re- 
c^ved  bjj  the  very  best  people.  She  is  perfectly 
r  '  ^ 
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charming  in  private  life,  and,  unlike  most  artists, 
always  so  willing  to  sing.  She  comes  to  us  to- 
night after  the  concert;  mamma  has  a  reception  J 
i  think  her  drawing-room  songs  are  even  more^ 
beautiful  than  her  stage  singing." 

''Come  and  make  her  acquaintance,"  said  Mrs.! 
van  Rensselaer  graciously.  • 

'Thanks — I  will,"  Livingston  responded. 

He  was  exceedingly  taken  by  Miss  Wild;  he 
loved  music  almost  more  than  he  did  art,  and  her 
voice,  her  look  were  so  sympathetic  that  theyj 
crew  him  irresistibly.  Besides,  he  wanted  to^ 
discover  jyhat  was  that  familiar  look  about  her, 
that  so  perplexed  him  now. 

"Who  is  Miss  Wild?"  he  asked,  as,  in  the  midstj 
of  hearty  applause,  she  quitted  the  stage. 

''Ah,  who,  indeed?"  returned  the  elder  Miss 
van  Rensselaer.  ''Find  somebody  to  answer  that,* 
if  you  can!  No  one  knows;  she  arose  first  a  lit-] 
tie,  pale  star  out  West,  and  went  on  shining  and; 
enlarging  until  she  is  the  star  of  first  magnitude^ 
you  see  her  now.  Hark  to  the  clapping — she: 
will  return  in  a  moment — they  always  encore  hen 
songs.  Flattering,  but  rather  a  bore,  I  should 
1    ■  i 
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think.  Here  she  is ;  what  will  she  give  us  now, 
I  wonder?'' 

An  hour  later,  Livingston  stood  in  the  Van 
Rensselaer  drawing-rooms,  and  awaited  his  in- 
troduction to  the  cantatrice.  He  could  not  tell 
why  he  was  so  vividly  interested  in  her,  unless  it 
was  caused  by  that  puzzling  familiarity.  But  in- 
terested and  impatient  he  was,  and  as  he  had 
never  been  to  meet  any  artist  of  the  kind  before. 

"Mr.  Livingston,  Miss  Wild,"  said,  simply,  his 
hostess,  and  he  looked  down  into  two  dark,  jewel- 
like eyes,  into  a  smiling  face.  He  was  conscious 
of  bowing  and  murmuring  his  pleasure — another 
moment,  and  some  one  else  had  claimed  her,  and 
she  turned — was  gone. 

He  looked  after  her  with  knitted  brows  and 
ever-deepening  perplexities.  That  tall  figure, 
that  gentle,  earnest  face,  those  great,  gemlike 
eyes — they  were,  in  some  mysterious  way,  as  well 
known  to  him  as  his  ow^n  face  in  the  glass.  He 
tried  to  approach  her  more  than  once  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  but  she  was  always  surrounded. 
The  charm  of  her  manner  evidently  carried  all 
before  it,  as  w^ell  as  the  charm  of  her  voice. 

Presently,  when  he  was  about  to  give  up  in 
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despair,  he  heard  her  singing,  and  made  his,  way 
to  the  piano.  The  words  she  sang  he  had  never 
heard  before — the  air  was  tender  and  very  sweet: 

"My  darling!  my  darling!  my  darling! 

Do  you  know  how  I  want  you  to-night  ? 
The  wind  passes,  moaning  and  snarling, 

Like  some  evil  ghost  on  its  flight. 
On  the  wet  street  your  lamp's  gleam  shines  redly, 

You  are  sitting  alone — did  you  start 
As  I  spoke  ?  Did  you  guess  at  this  deadly 

Chill  pain  in  my  heart? 

"Out  here  where  the  dull  rain  is  falling., 

Just  once — just  a  moment — I  wait  ; 
Did  you  hear  the  sad  voice  that  was  calling 

Your  name,  as  I  paused  by  the  gate? 
It  was  just  a  mere  breath,  ah,  I  know,  dear, 

Not  even  Love's  ears  could  have  heaM  ; 
But,  oh,  I  was  hungering  so,  dear. 

For  one  little  word. 

"Ah,  me,  for  a  word  that  could  move  you, 

Like  a  whisper  of  magical  art! 
I  love  you!  I  love  you!  I  love  you! 

There  is  no  other  word  in  my  heart  " 

She  looked  up ;  her  eyes  met  his.  Had  she  been 
conscious  of  his  presence  there  all  along?  Her 
hands  struck  the  wrong  chords;  there  was  a  jar 
and  discord;  a  flush  rose  over  her  face;  she 
laughed,  and  suddenly  broke  off. 
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"Oh,  go  on!''  half  a  dozen  voices  cried;  ''that 
is  lovely!'' 

'1  sing  it  from  memory,"  Miss  Wild  said.  'It 
is  a  little  poem  I  happened  upon  the  other  day  in 
a  magazine,  and  it  seemed  to  fit  some  music  I 
had.    I  will  sing  you  something  better,  instead." 

She  sang  ''Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and  looked 
no  more  at  Frank  Livingston.  He  stood,  won- 
dering, and  of  his  wonder  finding  no  end.  He 
turned  over  absently  some  sheets  of  music  bear- 
ing her  name,  and  as  he  did  so,  from  one  of  them 
a  written  page  fell.  It  was  the  song  she  had 
broken  off.  Instantly  he  committed  petty  lar- 
ceny, and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

'*It  will  serve  as  an  excuse  to  call  upon  her 
and  restore  her  property/'  thought  this  ''artful 
dodger.''  "Find  out  who  she  is  I  must,  or  I  shall 
perish  miserably  of  curiosity." 

^'Kathleen  Mavourneen"  was  finished,  and  she 
made  a  motion  to  rise;  but  her  listeners  seemed 
insatiable. 

*'Only  one  more — one  little,  little  one,  dear 
Miss  Wild,"  a  young  lady  said. 

She  paused,  glanced  at  Livingston's  absorbed 
face,  smiled,  and  began  "My  Ain  Ingleside." 
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And  then,  in  one  second,  like  a  flash,  a  shock,  the 

i 

truth  burst  upon  him.  He  had  heard  that  song 
before.  In  the  drawing-room  of  Abbott  Wood 
he  had  heard  the  same  voice  sing  it!  He  stood 
petrified,  spellbound,  breathless,  his  eyes  on  her 
face.  Sleaford's  Joanna!  Yes,  yes,  yes!  The 
reddish,  unkempt  hair  shining,  dark,  becomingly 
dressed,  the  sweet  voice  perfected,  womanly,  and 
sweet,  but  still — Sleaf ord's  Joanna ! 

How  it  came  about  he  did  not  know,  but  fiv 
minutes  later  he  was  standing  with  her  alone 
both  her  hands  clasped  close  in  his. 

"It  is!"  he  exclaimed;  ''I  cannot  be  mistaken 
It  is  Joanna!" 

*'Sleaford's  Joanna,"  she  answered,  and  tears 
slowly  filled  her  eyes,  though  her  lips  wer 
smiling.    ''I  saw  you  knew  me,  puzzled  as  you 
looked,  and  thought  the  old  song  would  put  an 
end  to  your  evident  misery.    Yes,  Mr.  Living 
ston,  after  all  these  years,  it  is  Joanna." 

''And  I  am  the  first  to  find  you,"  he  said,  tri 
umphantly ;  ''that  is  a  good  omen.  Tell  me  wher 
you  live.  I  must  come  to  see  you,  and  talk  ove 
the  old  days.  You  shall  not  make  a  stranger  o 
so  old  a  friend,  Joanna.'* 
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''So  old  a  friend!''  She  drew  away  her  hands 
and  laughed.  ''Were  you  and  I  ever  friends? 
Ah,  yes;  come  and  see  me.  It  does  me  good  to 
look  at  a  Brightbrook  face.  And  I  am  glad — • 
yes,  glad,  that  yours  is  the  first.'' 

"And  that  is  Sleaford's  Joanna,"  Livingston 
thought,  going  home  through  the  city  streets, 
feeling  dazed  and  in  a  dream;  "fair,  stately,  fa- 
mous !  What  will  Olga  say  when  I  tell  her  this  ?" 


CHAPTER  X. 


CARRIED  BY  STORM. 

When   Mr.    Frank   Livingston   carried  his 
blighted  affections  away  with  him  from  Bright- 
brook  and  his  fair,  cold  Cousin  Olga,  it  was,  as 
has  been  said,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  hi 
mother  and  making  an  end  of  that,  and  the 
starting  off  for  a  summer  sketching  tour,  throug 
Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

That  was  his  intention.  The  last  week  o 
June  was  here,  and  so  was  Mr.  Livingston.  Ca 
ada  and  British  Columbia — places  misty,  afar  off 
unseen,  and  undesired.  Three  weeks  had  com 
and  gone,  warm,  dusty  weeks,  and  every  day  o 
these  twenty-one  days  had  seen  him  by  the  sid 
of  Miss  Jenny  Wild,  and  for  more  hours  a  da 
than  he  cared  to  count. 

Miss  Wild  was  still  singing — not  every  night 
but  one  or  two  evenings  a  week.  She  was  a 
favorite  with  the  musical  public,  and  her  con- 
certs were  always  well  attended.  On  the  nights 
she  sang,  a  slender  and  exceedingly  handsome 
young  man  might  be  observed  in  one  of  the  front 
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seats,  drinking  in  with  entranced  looks  every  note 
of  that  sweet,  bell-like  voice.  Miss  Wild  on  the 
stage,  in  trailing  silks  and  stage  adjuncts,  was  a 
very  imposing  and  graceful  person. 

She  had  a  face  that  lighted  up  well,  dark,  pale, 
and  clear ;  great,  starlike  eyes,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful smile  and  teeth — the  young  gentleman  in 
the  front  seat  thought — in  all  the  world.  She 
was  hardly  handsome — at  times  she  was  posi- 
tively plain;  but  yet  there  were  others,  when, 
flushed  and  sparkling  with  excitement  and  ap- 
plause, her  dark  eyes  shining,  she  was  brilliantly 
attractive.  She  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  magnetic  unknown  grace,  quite  apart  from 
beauty,  called  fascination.  Her  smile  enchanted ; 
her  eyes  held  you;  her  voice  haunted  you;  her 
tricks  and  graces  of  manner  captivated  before 
you  knew  it.  Where  the  charm  exactly  lay  no 
one  could  tell,  not  her  most  bewitched  admirer, 
but  it  was  there,  subtle  and  irresistible.  The 
tones  of  her  voice,  the  words  she  said  and  sang, 
th^  light  of  her  eyes  and  her  smile  lingered  in 
the  memory  of  men  after  lovelier  women  were 
forgotten.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  in  her  abound- 
ing Vitality,  her  joyous  life,  her  lavish  largeness 
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of  heart,  that  had  room  and  to  spare  for  all  <vh 
came.    Friends,  admirers,  lovers,  if  you  will,  sh 
had  many,  and  foremost  among  them  Frank  Liv 
ingston.    For  Frank  Livingston  to  be  in  love,  o 
what  he  called  such,  was  no  new  experience.  H 
had  loved  many  women,  and  been  cared  for,  mor 
or  less,  a  good  deal,  in  turn.    Handsome,  in 
souciant,  inconstant,  he  was  yet  a  gallant  an 
gracious  young  fellow,  for  whose  faults  fair  flirt 
were  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  his  own  intrinsi 
infidelity.    Three  weeks  ago  a  young  lady  ha 
refused  him — at  present  he  was  the  ardent  ad 
mirer  of  another.    In  any  case,  he  would  hav 
taken  his  rejection  with  philosophy,  and  console 
himself  promptly — possibly  with  some  good-look 
ing  young  squaw,  if  he  had  gone  to  British  Co 
lumbia.    He  had  not  gone  to  that  chilly  land,  an 
Miss  Jenny  Wild,  the  songstress,  had  found  f ayo 
in  my  lord's  sight.    She  bewitched  him — her 
force  of  character,  her  great  popularity,  the  num 
ber  of  his  rivals,  the  evident  preference  she 
showed  him,  turned  his  head.    He  ignored  past 
and  future,  he  lived  in  the  present — in  the  sun- 
light of  those  dark,  entrancing  eyes.    He  spen 
every  afternoon  by  her  side,  in  the  park,  in  th 
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streets,  in  her  parlor.  He  sketched  her  in  half 
a  hundred  attitudes — he  was  painting  her  por- 
trait— he  was  perfectly  happy ! 

For  Miss  Wild — well,  Livingston  could  not 
quite  make  her  out.  Her  eyes  and  smile  wel- 
comed him  always;  she  took  his  bouquets,  she 
sang  him  the  songs  he  liked.  Her  doors  were 
open  to  him  when  closed  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  something  in  all  this  puzzled  him. 
'  If  it  were  any  one  else,  it  would  be  most  encour- 
aging preference;  but  this  was  Joanna,  and  Jo- 
anna was  different.  He  did  not  understand  her. 
He  was  by  no  means  sure  of  what  her  answer 
•would  be,  if  he  were  inclined  to  speak  to-morrow. 
She  liked  him — yes,  of  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt;  but  if^he  were  to  say,  ''Joanna,  will  you 
be  my  wife?"  he  had  very  strong  doubts  of  what 
her  answer  would  be.  But^he  really  had  no  in- 
tention of  asking  any  such  thing.  The  present 
was  delightful;  it  was  charming  to  be  with  her 
—that  sufficed.  To-day  was  good — why  lift  the 
veil  that  hid  to-morrow?  To  be  epris  is  one 
thing,  to  ask  the  lady  to  marry  one  is  another. 

*'And  so  to-night  is  your  last  appearance  for 
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the  summer?''  he  said.  ''And  you  all  go  to  yom 
Newport  cottage  to-morrow?  Weil,  New  York 
is  no  longer  habitable,  of  course;  but  what  an 
elysium  I  have  found  it  for  the  past  month!  I, 
too,  shall  go  to  Newport,  Joanna 

''And  that  sketching  and  hunting  tour  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia?  And  that  visit  to  your  anxious 
mamma?    What  of  them?"  she  asked,  laughing. 

They  sat  alone  in  the  coc^,  green-shaded  par- 
lor, Joanna  doing  lace  work,  Frank  on  an  otto-: 
man  more  or  less  at  her  feet,  with  the  Browning 
he  had  been  reading  aloud  tellingly  on  his  knee, 

"I  must  see  my  mother,''  he  answered,  frown-^ 
ing  impatiently ;  "but  it  will  be  a  flying  visit.  As 
for  British  Columbia — well,  British  Columbia^ 
will  always  be  there,  and  other  suriimers  will 
come.  But  the  chance  of  going  to  Newport — in 
this  way — may  not  oqcur  again.'' 

"1  think  it  had  better  not  occur  now.  Start  oil 
that  visit  to  Mrs.  Livingston  to-morrow,  and  take 
train  from  there  to  Montreal.  It  will  be  best, 
believe  me.  You  have  had  a  surfeit  of  Newport 
and  surf  bathing,  I  should  think,  before  now." 

"Neither  Newport  nor  surf  bathing  will  be 
novelties,  certainly.    But  I  do  not  go  for  them^ 
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you  know*that.  Do  you  forbid  me  to  follow,  Jo- 
anna 

''Why  should  I?''  she  said,  and  her  dark  eyes 
rested  on  him  a  moment,  ''I  like  you  to  be  with 
me.  No,  do  not  say  anything  complimentary, 
please — I  was  not  angling  for  that;  I  mean  what 
I  say.  It  brings  back  the  old  times  and  the  faces 
I  seem  to  have  lost  out  of  my  life.  That  past  is 
a  dark  memory  enough,  and  yet  it  holds  good 
things — Mrs.  Abbott,  Geoffrey,  and  dear  little 
Leo.  I  can  never  regret  its  pain  when  I  think 
of  them.'' 

''And  does  it  hold  no  one  else  he  asked. 
'  "Ah,  you  were  no  friend  of  mine  in  those  days. 
Do  not  deny  it — I  have  an  excellent  memory  for 
the  fev/  who  cared  for  me  in  that  desolate  time. 
And  you  were  not  among  them.  Why  should 
you  have  been  ?  I  was  only  an  ugly  and  uncouth 
creature,  rude  in  manner  and  look  and  speech.  I 
was  not  of  your  world  then.  I  am  not  now.  No, 
the  gap  is  not  bridged  over  yet.  Do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  it  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  it 
never  can  be?  I  am  a  singer,  I  am  popular,  I 
make  money,  if  that  is  all — fashionable  people 
like  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  ask  me  to  their  parties 
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because  I  sing  and  amuse  their  guests.  •  But  I  a 

nameless,  homeless,  a  vagabond,  and  a  wanderer 
And  to  know  who  I  am  is  the  one  unsatisfied  de 
sire,  the  one  ceaseless  longing  of  my  heart 
Surely  I  must  have  a  name — surely  in  some  vein 
the  same  blood  must  flow.  There  were  the  Slea 
fords— I  do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  the~ 
were  related  to  me  or  not/' 

'A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind,' ' 
Livingston  quoted.    ''What  does  it  matter,  Jo 
anna?    You  have  hosts  of  friends  who  love  yo 
for  yourself.    You  have  made  a  name  the  worl 
honors.    Why  regret  what  you  may  be  better 
without  knowing?" 

Her  work  had  dropped,  her  hands  clasped  he 
knees  as  she  leaned  forward,  in  the  old  f ashio 
he  remembered;  her  great  eyes  looked  dreamy^ 
and  wistful  and  far  off. 

would  give  half  my  life  to  know.  I  will 
never  rest  until  I  know.  The  Sleafords  I  have 
lost  sight  of ;  even  Lora  had  left,  and  gone  West 
before  I  had  reached  Brightbrook.  For  the  boys 
—it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  tell  me  anything, 
even  if  I  found  them.  The  secret  of  my  life, Giles 
Sleaford  alone  held,  and  he  carried  it  with  him 
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into  the  grave.  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to 
know.  You  cannot  understand  this — you  vv^ho 
have  always  had  nam'e  and  home  and  relations 
and  love — this  ceaseless  heart  hunger  for  some 
one  to  whom  we  belong.  Ah,  well !  it  is  folly  to 
sigh  over  the  inevitable.  But  all  the  same,  it 
leaves  me  to-day  what  I  was  six  years  ago,  and 
you— you  had  much  better  be  wise,  and  go  to 
Canada,  and  shoot  moose !  The  past  weeks  have 
been  pleasant — yes — but  they  are  over.  Say 
good-by  to-morrow,  and  do  not  come  to  New- 
port.'' 

''1  shall  never  be  wise  if  that  is  wisdom,"  he 
said  coolly.  ''I  am  always  happiest  when  with 
you.  Let  me  be  happy  in  my  own  way.  I  shall 
make  that  filial  visit,  of  course — that  cannot  be 
postponed — but  I  shall  return  and  spend  my  sum- 
mer at  New^port." 

She  smiled  and  said  no  more.  She  resumed 
her  work,  and  he  his  Browning.  If  Livingston 
could  not  understand  her,  neither  could  she  un- 
derstand herself.  All  her  life  he  had  been  in  her 
eyes  something  different  from  other  men.  In  her 
ignorant  youth  he  wa^,  the  'Trince  Charming''  of 
her  fairy  tales.    In  her  drearv  girlhood  a  slight^ 
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a  word  from  him  could  stab  her  as  no  other  had 
power  to  stab.  She  did  not  understand  why  this 
should  be — she  only  knew  it  was  so.  There  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  care  for  him.  There 
WTre  a  hundred  good  and  sound  ones  why  she 
should  not.  The  fact  remained — she  did  care 
for  him;  she  would  care  for  him  possibly  to  her 
life's  end! 

That  night  was  Miss  Wild's  last  appearance 
for  the  season,  and  that  night  the  house  was 
thronged  with  her  admirers  and  friends.  That 
night  she  was  brilliant  as  she  had  never  been  bril- 
liant before,  as  she  never  would  be  again,  for  it 
was  the  very  last  time  she  would  ever  face  an  au- 
dience! But  though  she  did  not  know  it,  some 
thrilled,  excited  feeling  sent  a  streaming  light 
into  her  eyes,  a  d^ep  flush  into  her  too-pale  cheeks, 
a  ringing  sweetness  and  power  into  her  voice. 

She  sang  as  she  had  never  sung  before.  She 
bore  her  audience  away — ^she  was  recalled  again 
and  again,  flowers  were  flung  to  her,  the  theater^ 
rang  with  excited  applause.  Foremost — wholly^ 
carried  aw^ay,  was  Frank  Livingston.  Always^ 
excitable,  the  success  of  to-night  turned  his  head  ^ 
She  was  bewntching — she  was  a  very  queen  of; 
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song — she  was  radiant  in  her  triumph — she  was 
irresistible !  Head  and  heart  were  in  a  tumult — 
this  was  love,  and  he  would  win  her — this  be- 
wildering woman,  who  turned  the  brains  of  all 
men! 

It  was  all  over — it  had  been  an  ovation — and 
they  were  in  her  rooms — -Herr  Ericson  and  ma- 
dame,  his  wife,  the  Italian  baritone,  and  Frank. 
In  hi^r  trailing  silks  and  laces,  with  sapphire  orna- 
ments, she  looked  absolutely  hand^me — she 
looked  like  a  goddess  in  Livingston's  dazzled 
eyes.  They  were  alone  in  one  of  the  softly  lit 
rooms — her  piano  stood  open,  but  it  was  he  who 
struck  the  silvery  chords,  looking  up  with  eyes 
that  flashed  in  her  smiling  face.  It  was  he  who 
sang,  in  an  excited,  exultant  voi(;^g,  the  little 
song  he  had  purloined,  the  song  he  had  first 
heard  her  sing  at  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer's  party: 

**Do  you  think  I  am  ever  without  you? 

Ever  lose  for  an  instant  your  face, 
Or  the  spell  that  breathes  alway  about  you 

Of  your  subtle,  ineffable  grace? 
Why,  even  to-night,  put  away,  dear, 

From  the  light  of  your  eyes  though  I  stand, 
I  feel  as  I  linger  and  pray,  dear, 

The  touch  of  your  hand. 
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'*Ah,  me !  for  a  word  that  couid  move  you 

Like  a  whisper  of  magical  art ! 
I  love  you!  I  love  you!  I  love  you! 

There  is  no  other  word  in  my  heart. 
Will  your  eyes,  that  are  loving,  still  love  me  ? 

Will  your  heart,  once  so  tender,  forgive? 
Ah !  darling,  stoop  down  from  above  me 

And  tell  me  to  live.'' 

''I  love  you !  I  love  you !  I  love  you !"  he  cried 
and,  rising,  took  both  her  hands  in  his  feveris' 
clasp.    '7^^^^^^  I  love  you !   I  always  have  fro 
the  first,  I  think,  but  to-night  you  have  carrie 
my  heart  by  storm 

She  did  not  speak.  His  flushed  face,  glowing 
eyes,  and  ringing  voice,  hardly  lowered  as  he 
spoke  the  passionate  words,  told  her  of  the  wild 
excitement  within. 

''My  darfing,  stoop  down  from  above  me  an 
tell  me  to  live!''  he  repeated;  ''do  you  hear,  Jo- 
anna?   I  love  you!    I  tell  you,  you  have  carried 
my  heart  as  you  do  your  audience,  by  storm !'' 

She  stood  silent.  But  the  hands  he  clasped 
were  not  withdrawn;  the  sweet,  dark,  tender  eyes 
did  not  droop — they  were  fixed  on  his  face. 

"Silence  is  consent!"  he  gayly  cried.  He  drew 
a  ring  off  his  little  finger,  and'~slipped  it  on  one 
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of  hers.  *'l  bind  you  with  this,"  he  said,  ''for  to- 
night ;  to-morrow  I  will  bring  you  a  better." 

He  tried  to  clasp  her,  but  she  drew  suddenly 
back. 

''Oh,  do  not !"  she  exclaimed,  almost  in  a  voice 
of  pain. 

V  They  were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken,  and 
there  was  a  tone  akin  to  terror  in  them.  But  she 
smiled  a  moment  after  and  looked  down  at  the 
ring. 

"You  are  all  my  own,"  he  said;  "I  love  you 
and  I  claim  you.  Wear  that  until  to-morrow. 
My  darling,  you  sang  and  looked  like  an  angel 
to-night." 

"Supper  is  waiting,"  said  the  stolid  German 
voice  of  stout  Madame  Ericson;  "you  had  better 
come." 

They  went,  and  Livingston  quenched  his  fever 
and  e:^itement  in  iced  champagne. 
'  Somewhere  in  the  small  hours  the  little  party 
broke  up,  and  he  went  home  through  the  summer 
moonlight  full  of  triumph  and  exultation,  still 
humming  softly  to  himself  the  haunting  words  of 
the  song. 

But  long  after  he  was  asleep,  long  after  she 
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Avas  forgotten,  even  in  his  dreams,  Joanna  sat  in! 
her  room,  and  watched  the  slender  yellow  July 
morn  lift  itself  over  the  black,  silent  streets,  full 
of  troubled  pain  and  unrest. 

"Carried  by  storm,''  she  repeated  to  herself; 
''carried  his  heart  by  storm !  Ah,  Frank  Living- 
ston, is  it  your  heart,  your  fancy,  your  excitable 
imagination — what?  But  whatever  it  is,  my  Ip^^e 
' — my  love,  I  love  you!'' 


CHAPTER  XL 

"little  leo/' 

'Night  brings  counsel,"  says  the  adage,  and 
''colors  seen  by  candlelight  do  not  look  the  same 
by  day,''  says  the  poet.  Both  are  exceedingly 
true.  Livingston  rose  next  morning,  and  his  first 
thought,  as  he  recalled  all  that  had  passed  last 
night,  was  one  of  simple,  utter,  intense  consterna- 
tion. Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  by  the  charm  of  her  eyes,  her  voice, 
the  appearance  of  the  crowd,  he  had  asked  Slea- 
ford's  Joanna  to  be  his  wife.  The  memory  ab- 
solutely sttmned  him.  All  the  fever  of  his  throb- 
bing pulses  was  allayed  now,  and  he  knew  he  no 
more  was  in  love  with  her  than  he  was  with  his 
Cousin  Olga.  Once  again,  as  often  before,  his 
heated,  hot-headed  recklessness  had  played  him 
false,  his  fickle  fancy  had  led  him  astray.  He 
bad  asked  the  last  woman  in  the  world  he  should 
have  asked  to  be  his  w^ife,  and  she  had  not  said 
W).  She  had  said  nothing,  he  remembered  that 
now;  but  in  these  cases  saying  nothing  is  equiva- 
lent to  sajring  yes. 
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Well,  his  fate  was  fixed — he  must  be  true  td 
her  he  had  asked;  she  must  never  know  of  this 
revulsion  of  feeling — Sleaford's  Joanna  must  be 
his  wife.  It  was  thus  she  forced  herself  on  his 
imagination— no  longer  as  Jenny  Wild,  the 
singer,  fair  and  stately,  but  wild,  ragged,  devil 
may-care — she  rose  persistently  before  him.  H< 
did  all  he  could  to  banish  the  memory — in  vain 
The  image  of  the  little  barefoot  tatterdemalion 
the  drudge  of  Sleaford's,  was  the  only  image  re- 
bellious  recollection  would  bring  up.  And  las^ 
night  he  had  told  her  he  loved  her. 

It  was  with  a  very  gloomy  face,  a  very  im- 
paired appetite,  Mr.  Livingston  sat  down  to  hi< 
breakfast.  He  was  not  much  of  a  hero,  this  fickk 
Frank — less  of  a  hero  than  usual,  even  at  this 
crisis  of  his  life.  But  unhappily — or  the  reverse 
—the  world  is  not  made  up  of  heroes,  and  Liv^ 
ingston  went  with  the  majority.  What  would  his 
mother  say,  his  fretful,  ambitious,  fastidious 
mother  ?  What  would  the  Ventnors  say  ?  What 
would  Olga?- — Olga,  who  had  always  especiallj^l 
disliked  and  distrusted  Joanna — Olga,  who  had 
pride  of  birth  enough  for  a  royal  princess.  He 
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could  see  the  wonder,  the  increduUty,  the  scorn 
of  the  blue,  chill  eyes. 

But  it  was  too  Jate  for  all  such  thoughts,  what 
was  done  could  not  be  undone,  he  had  chosen  and 
must  abide  by  his  choice.  He  must  keep  faith 
with  her,  and  she  deserved  a  much  better  man. 
She  should  never  suspect  that  he  regretted.  He 
would  inform  his  mother — the  sooner  the  better ; 
he  would  accept  her  wrath  and  her  reproaches, 
he  would  marry  Joanna  out  of  hand,  and  hurry 
her  away  with  him  to  Italy.  That  would  look 
like  flight,  and  flight  would  look  like  cowardice, 
but  he  had  not  much  trust  in  his  own  moral  cour- 
age. In  Italy  they  could  live  as  artists  live — he 
certainly  had  nothing  very  brilliant  to  offer  his 
bride — he  would  cast  off  the  idleness  of  a  life- 
time, and  go  to  work  with  a  will.  Of  course,  Jo- 
anna must  go  on  the  stage  no  more;  poor  he 
might  be,  but  not  so  poor  as  to  compel  his  wife 
to  work  for  her  living. 

''In  Rome  I  can  keep  her  on  black  bread  and 
melon  rinds he  said,  with  a  rather  grim  laugh, 
''until  fame  and  fortune  find  me  out.  She  is  the 
sort  of  woman,  I  think,  to  whom  love  will  sweeten 
even  black  bread  and  melons.    Though  why  she 
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should  care  for  me  Heaven  knows !  She  is  worth 
a  million  such  weak-minded,  vacillating  fools  as 
lamr 

He  took  his  hat,  and  tried  to  clear  the  cloud 
from  his  brow,  and  to  look  like  his  natural  self, 
as  he  hurried  through  the  sunlit,  hot,  hot,  streets, 
to  Joanna's  cool,  green-shaded,  uptown  bower. 
He  was  not  very  successful,  perhaps,  or  her  eyes 
were  not  easily  baffled,  for  in  one  long,  grave, 
steadfast  glance  she  read  all  his  trouble  in  his 
telltale  face,  then  turned  slowly  away.  The 
rooms  were  littered  with  trunks,  bags,  boxes,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  flitting. 

''You  find  me  in  the  midst  of  my  exodus,'^  she 
said,  dropping  his  hand,  and  going  on  with  her 
work.  ^'I  always  oversee  my  packing  myself.  So 
many  things  are  sure  to  be  left  behind.  Find  a 
seat  if  you  can,  although  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  you.    In  ten  minutes  we  start.!' 

She  was  putting  on  her  hat,  and  twisting  a 
gray  tissue  veil  around  it,  before  the  glass,  as  she 
spoke.  Except  that  first  earnest,  searching  look, 
she  had  not  turned  to  him  once,  although  there 
was  no  slightest  change  in  her  pleasant,  friendly 
manner. 
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"'Joanna!''  he  began  impetuously,  a  touch  of 
remorse  stinging  him,  ''you  must  still  wear  the 
"*ring  I  gave  you  last  night.  I  protest  I  forgot 
until  this  moment  all  about  the  other/' 

He  did  not  think  of  all  that  his  words  implied, 
ft  was  early  hours  for  a  lover  to  forget.  She 
said  nothing — her  white,  slender  hands  were  up- 
lifted, arranging  the  hat.  He  glanced  at  them, 
and  saw  no  ring. 

"What!"  he  said:  "You  have  taken  it  off  al- 
ready 

"Your  ring?"  she  said  quietly.  "Oh,  yes,  it 
was  too  large.  Take  it  back,  wear  it  again — 
pray  do;  it  is  of  no  use  to  me.  I  may  lose  it,  car- 
rying it  about,  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  wear  it.  It 
is  greatly  too  large  for  anything  but  my  thumb." 

She  laughed,  and  held  it  out  to  him.  He  gould 
do  nothing  but  take  it. 

"Very  well,  as  you  say,  it  must  be  too  large ;  I 
will  send  you  a  more  suitable  one  before  the  week 
is  out.  I,  too,  am  off  this  morning,  Joanna,  to 
hunt  up  my  missing  mother,  and  tell  her  all !'' 

She  turned  a  little  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed 
^  on  the  glove  she  was  buttoning. 

*^Pray  do  not,"  she  said  earnestly.    "Oh,  pray 
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do  not — -just  yet.    Give  me  time,  give  yourselfj 
time.    You  are  not  sure  of  yourself — wait,  wait  ! 
There  is  no  hurry.    Truly,  truly  Frank,  I  wouk 
much  rather  you  did  not.    Promise  me  you  will| 
not  speak  to  your  mother.'' 

''Carriage  is  waiting,  Jenny,  my  dear,"  said| 
Professor  Ericson,  popping  in  his  bald  head,  ''anc 
not  a  second  to  lose.   Good  morning,  Mr.  Living- 
ston.   Time  and  trains,  you  know,  wait  not  for| 
any  man." 

''Promise,''  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  hinr  withj 
those  dark,  intense,  sef ious  eyes. 

But  he  only  smiled  and  clasped  her  glovec 
hands. 

will  write  to  you,"  he  said,  "and  send  yoi 
that  ring.    You  will  wear  it,  will  you  not?  Ij 
promise  you  it  shall  be  pretty,  and  not  too  largej 
And  do  not  let  your  countless  admirers  nor  the| 
dissipations  of  Newport  make  you  forget  during 
my  enforced  absence.    I  shall  not  be  a  day  longer 
than  I  can  help,  and  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to^ 
you  of  my— of  our  future  plans,  when  next  we 
meet." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  He  placed  her  in  the/ 
carriage  beside  Madame  Ericson,  and  leaned  for- ' 
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ward  to  talk  until  it  started.  It  had  not  been  a 
very  loverlike  meeting  or  parting,  and  he  noticed 
that  Joanna  was  very  pale  as  she  leaned  out  with 
a  smile  to  wave  her  hand  in  adieu.  Then  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  he  was  thoughtfully  stalk- 
ing along  to  the  depot  to  take  the  train  to  his 
penitential  destination. 

It  was  a  long,  hot,  dusty,  disagreeable  ride. 
Livingston  sat  in  the  smoking  car,  and  played 
cards,  and  got  through  unlimited  cigars  and 
newspapers,  and  the  grimy  hours  as  best  he 
might. 

Twilight  was  falling,  misty  and  blue,  as  he 
reached  his  journey's  end,  and,  glad  to  stretch  his 
legs  a  bit,  he  started  off  briskly  to  walk  to  a  hotel. 
The  streets  were  crowded;  the  lamps  were  lit, 
and  twinkled  through  the  summery  gloaming. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion,  a  shouting,  a 
scattering  and  screaming  of  the  crowd.  A  pair 
of  horses  had  taken  fright  at  something,  and 
started  at  a  furious  pace  along  the  streets.  There 
was  a  rushing  and  shrieking  of  women — the  run- 
aways dashed  across  the  sidewalk,  upsetting 
everything  and  everybody,  and  lashing  out  at  all 
obstacles. 
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"Stop  them,  stop  them!"  shouted  a  score  of 
hoarse  voiees.  They  flashed  pa-st  Livingston  like 
a  black  whirlwind,  and  he  leaped  aside  barely  in 
time.  A  young  girl  beside  him  was  less  fortu- 
nate. The  carriage  pole  struck  her,  and  she  was^ 
flung  heavily  to  the  ground,  directly  at  his  feet. 
The  excited  crowd  dashed  by,  heedless  of  the 
prostrate  figure,  and  Livingston,,  stooping  down, 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  found  her  insensible, 
and  bleeding  freely  from  a  cut  in  the  head. 

This  was  a  situation!  He^glanced  about  in 
consternation,  and  saw  near  the  glowing  globes 
of  a  druggist's.  To  hurry  thither,  to  summon 
assistance,  to  place  her  in  a  chair,  and  support 
her  there  while  the  man  of  drugs  examined  her 
wounds,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

''A  very  nasty  little  cut,"  the  druggist  said, 
*'and  unpleasantly  close  to  the  temple.  Still,  she 
is  not  killed,  and  this  wound  will  not  amount  to 
much  if  she  has  received  no  other  hurt.  Knocked 
down  by  the  carriage  pole,  you  say?  Poor  young 
lady!  Hold  up  her  head,  sir,  if  you  please;  I 
will  stop  the  bleeding,  and  bind  up  the  cut  with  a 
strip  of  plaster." 

Livingston  obeyed.    He  looked  for  the  first 
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time  closdy  at  the  drooping  face  before  him,  and 
found  his  interest  and  sympathy  considerably 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  face,  despite  bloodstains  and  pallor. 
She  was  a  very  young  creature,  not  more  than 
sixteen  to  look  at,  with  a  dusk,  sweet  face,  and 
quantities  of  wavy,  dark  hair.  The  long  lashes 
rested  on  ivory-pale  cheeks.  With  gentle  touch 
the  druggist  put  aside  the  loosened  braids  of 
hair,  to  bind  up  the  wound.  Two  lines  he  had 
read  somewhere  occurred  to  Frank's  memory : 

Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be! 

''A  pretty  Uttle  soul,''  he  thought.  ''I  wonder 
who  she  is,  and  what  we  are  to  do  with  her  next  ?" 

Even  as  he  thought  it,  there  was  a  flutter  of 
.the  drooping  lids,  a  quiver  through  all  the  slight 
frame,  and  then  slowly  two  dark,  deep  eyes  un- 
closed and  looked  up  in  bewilderment  into  the 
strange  faces  bending  over  her — the  faces  of 
men. 

''Oh,  what  is  it?'^  she  said  shrinkingly.  "Where 

am  I?    What  has  happened?    My  head  

:She  put  up  her  hand  in  a  frightened  sort  of  way, 
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and  her  lips  began  to  quiver  like  a  child's.  '^Oh,^ 
what  is  it?"  she  said  again. 

''You  were  knocked  down  by  a  runaway  horse 
— do  you  not  remember?"  Livingston  said  gently. 
''Your  head  is  hurt  a  little,  but  not  much,  I  hope. 
Do  you  feel  hurt  anywhere  else?" 

She  looked  at  him — dark,  solemn,  childish  eyes 
they  were — and  her  lips  quivered  still 

'1 — I  don't  know.  Oh,  let  me  go  home,  please; 
I  must  go  home !"  She  essayed  to  rise,  then  fell 
back,  with  a  little  sob  of  pain.  ''My  foot  hurts 
me,"  she  said,  sobbing  outright;  "but,  oh,  please, 
I  want  to  go  home!" 

She  was,  indeed,  like  a  child.  Livingston  took 
her  hand  in  both  his,  and  tried  to  soothe  her  as  he 
might  a  child. 

''You  shall  go  home;  do  not  be  distressed,  do 
not  be  afraid.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  much  hurt.; 
I  will  take  you  home.  Stay  here,  while  I  go  and 
get  a  carriage.    I  will  not  be  a  moment." 

She  looked  up  at  him  again,  and  to  his  utter^ 
amazement  said: 

"I  know  you.    You  are  Frank  Livingston 

^'Good  Heaven!"  the  young,  man  exclaimed 
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stunned  by  this  unexpected  speech,  ''and  who  are 
you?" 

Instead  of  answering-,  she  drooped  back  in  her 
chair,  so  white,  so  deathUke,  that  the  druggist 
sprang  over  his  counter  for  a  restorative. 

''Never  mind  asking  her  questions  now,''  he 
said.  "Do  you  not  see  she  is  fainting?  Go. for 
the  carriage,  and  get  her  home  as  quick  as  you 
can.  She  ought  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  attended  to 
at  once.   She  has  had  a  severe  shock." 

Livingston  obeyed.    In  a  moment  he  was  out  - 
of  the  store — almost  in  another  he  was  back  with 
a  cab. 

"She  is  better  again,'' the  shopman  said.  'Take 
her  home  at  once.  It  is  at  No.  37  Pine  Street,  she 
said — a  mile  off  or  more.  Tell  the  man  to  drive 
very  slowly,  and  as  easy  as  he  can.  Her  ankle  is 
hurt,  I  think.  You  will  have  to  carry  her  to  the 
carriage.'* 

This  was  neither  difficult  nor  unpleasant.  He 
lifted  the  light,  youthful  figure  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  with  infinite  gentleness  and  care,  and 
deposited  her  on  the  back  seat.  Then  he  got  in 
opposite  her,  gave  the  cabman  the  address,  and 
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they  were  driven  slowly  through  the  lamplit  city 
streets.  He  looked  at  her  in  intense  curiosity,  as. 
she  sat  before  him,  her  head  drooping  against  the 
back,  her  eyes  closed,  her  face  drawn  into  an  ex- 
pression of  silent  pain.  He  could  ask  her  noth- 
ing now.  She  looked  almost  ready  to  faint  away 
for  a  third  time. 

'Toor  little  soul!"  he  thought,  exceedingly- 
sorry  for  her — ''poor  little,  pretty  child.  I  won- 
der who  she  is,  and  how  she  comes  to  know  me 

But  conjecture  was  useless;  he  could  not  place 
her.  Long  before  they  reached  No.  37  Pine 
Street,  what  he  had  feared  came  to  pass.  She" 
drooped  forward,  and  fainted  dead  away  fronr; 
sheer  exhaustion  and  pain. 

Livingston  would  never  forget  that  drive;  it 
was  always  twilight,  lit  with  yellow  stars  of  light, 
and  the  slender  figure  lying  inert  and  senseless  in^ 
his  arms. 

They  reached  their  destination  at  last— a  cot- 
tage set  in  a  pretty  garden.  A  lady  came  hur- 
riedly out  of  the  door  as  they  drew  up.  There 
was  still  light  enough  to  see  her  face  plainly — a; 
pale,  handsome  face — and  Frank  Livingston  ut-^ 
tered  a  cry. 
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''Good  heavens!''  he  exclaimed,  for  the  second 
time,  ''Mrs.  Abbott,  is  it  really  you?'' 

His  cry  was  echoed,  and  it  was  her  only  reply, 
for  she  caught  sight  of  the  drooping  figure  in 
the  carriage. 

"My  Leo,  my  Leo!"  she  cried  out,  "oh,  what 
is  this?  What  has  happened?  Oh,  great  Heaven, 
is  she  dead?" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Abbott,  no,  only  hurt  a  little, 
and  unconscious  just  at  present  from  the  shock. 
Do  not  alarm  yourself — indeed,  there  is  no  need. 
^Let  me  carry  her  in  and  send  for  a  doctor  at  once. 
I  am  sure  she  is  not  seriously  hurt.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  in  a  moment." 

He  carried  her  into  the  parlor,  and  laid  her 
on  a  sofa.  In  a  moment  Mrs.  Abbott  had  recov- 
ered the  self-repressed  calm  habitual  to  her.  She 
gave  a  few  hurried  directions  to  the  driver,  and 
then  bent  over  her  pale  little  daughter. 

"I  have  sent  for  my  son,"  she  said.  "I  chance 
to  know  where  he  is.  Frank  Livingston,  is  this 
really  you?"  She  held  out  one  slim,  transparent 
hand,  and  looked  wonderingly  in  his  face.  "Tell 
ine  all  about  it,  and  how  you  come  to  be  with 
my  little  Leo  like  this." 
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'\\nd  it  is  Leo — little  Leo?''  he  said,  gazin 
down  at  the  still  white  face,  ''dear  little  Leo,  an 
I  did  not  know  her.    What  a  stupid  dolt  I  grow 
She  recognized  me  at  once.    Accident  has  been 
good  to  me  to-day,  since  it  has  thrown  me  in 
the  way  of  the  friends  I  have  been  longing  for 
the  past  five  years  to  meet." 

He  told  her  what  had  happened  in  rapid  words, 
and,  as  he  ended,  a  latchkey  opened  the  hall  door, 
and  a  young  man  hurriedly  entered. 

''An  accident?"  he  said,  in  alarm.  "Leo  hurt  I 
Mother,  what  is  this?" 

It  was  Geofifrey  Lamar.    He  knelt  beside  his 
still  insensible  sister,  without  a  glance  at  th 
stranger,  pale  with  alarm,  and  took  her  wrist. 

"Geoffrey,  look  here,"  his  mother  said,  "do  yo 
not  recognize  your  friend  ?" 

"Frank!" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  held  out  both  hands. 

"Dear  old  Geofif!" 

And  then  there  was  a  long,  strong,  silent  clasp,^ 
a  long,  glad,  affectionate  gaze.  Then  Geoffrey 
returned  to  Leo. 

"What  is  this?",  he  asked  again.  "What  has 
happened  to  Leo?" 
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Livingston  repeated  his  story,  and  in  a  moment 
Doctor  Lamar  was  in  action.  He  carried  his 
sister  up  to  her  room,  followed  by  his  mother, 
while  Frank  sat  below  and  anxiously  waited.  He 
looked  out  across  the  darkening  flower  beds  to 
the  starry  sky  and  thought  how  strangely,  after 
all  these  years,  he  had  found  his  friends.  Half 
an  hour  passed  before  Geoffrey  returned, 

^Well?''  Frank  anxiously  said. 

"It  is  not  particularly  well,  still,  it  might  have 
been  worse.  The  shock  is  more  to  be  appre- 
hended than  the  hurts — she  is  a  tender  little  blos- 
som, our  poor  Leo.  She  has  injured  her  ankle, 
in  addition  to  the  cut  in  her  head.  How  fortu- 
nate you  chanced  to  be  on  the  spot.  Thank  you, 
Frank,  for  helping  my  little  sister.'' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  all  the  love  his  heart  held 
for  that  little  sister  shining  in  his  eyes.  Liv- 
ingston took  it,  and  gazed  at  him.  What  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking fellow  he  was,  he  thought; 
how  gallant  a  gentleman  he  looked,  how  thor- 
oughbred, how  like  his  mother  in  that  erect  and 
stately  poise  of  the  head,  that  clear,  steady  glance 
of  the  eye. 

''You  have  not  changed  in  the  least,  Frank/' 
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Geoff rd^  said.    '1  would  have  known  you  any 
where/' 

''You  have  changed,  old  fellow,"  Frank  rfe 
turned,  ''but  not  for  the  worse.  And  so  you  havi 
been  here  all  the  time,  our  next-door  neighboi 
almost,  while  I  have  been  looking  for  you  higl 
and  low.  What  paper  walls  hold  us  asunder 
What  are  you  about?  Practicing  your  profes- 
sion?" 

"As  you  see,  and  after  an  uphill  struggk 
enough,  conquering  fate  at  last,  I  am  happy  tc 
say.  And  now  that  you  have  found  us,  we  meai3 
to  keep  you  for  a  while,"  Doctor  Lamar  saic 
gayly.  "So  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  unti 
further  notice.  Our  mansion  is  not  particularlj 
commodious,  as  you  may  see,  but  we  always  man- 
age  to  have  a  spare  room  for  a  friend.  And  oi 
all  the  friends  of  the  old  time,  my  dear  fellowj 
you  know  not  one  can  be  more  heartily  welcome 
than  yourself." 

There  was  little  pressing  needed.  Frank  did  | 
object,  but  those  objections  were  easily  overruled.  ; 
It  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  maternal  tears  and  re-  ; 
proaches,  and  that  was  something.   So  he  stayed.  | 
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AN  unp:xpected  meeting. 

Joanna  sat  in  almost  total  silence  during  the' 
short  drive  to  the  depot.  The  look  in  Living- 
ston's eyes  haunted  her,  the  forced  gayety  of  his 
tone  had  struck  on  her  heart  like  a  blow.  She 
had  known  it  would  be  there  some  time,  but  not 
so  soon,  not  the  very  morning  after  his  impulsive 
declaration. 

''Carried  by  storm.''  Ah,  but  not  held  long. 
More  than  he  had  yet  felt  himself  she  had  read 
in  his  face — pain,  regret,  the  resolution  to  make 
the  best  at  all  cost  of  the  most  fatal  words  of 
his  life. 

Professor  Ericson  chattered  like  a  German 
magpie;  luckily,  like  the  magpie,  he  waited  for 
no  answer.  They  reached  the  station  barely  in 
time  to  get  tickets,  checks,  and  seats,  and  then 
were  off  through  the  jubilant  sunshine  of  the  bril- 
liant summer  morning.  Madame  Ericson  com- 
posed herself  by  a  shady  window  with  a  German 
novel ;  the  professor  went  off  to  the  smoking  car. 
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and  Joanna  was  left  undisturbed  to  gaze  at  th 
flying  landscape,  and  muse  over  lovers  who  pro 
pose  in  haste  and  repent  just  as  hastily.  As  i 
chanced — if  things  ever  chance — her  seat  wa 
near  and  facing  the  car  door.  As  it  opened  t 
admit  the  conductor  on  his  rounds,  her  glanq 
alighted  for  a  second  on  the  figure  of  a  brakemaj 
standing  on  the  platform. 

She  leaned  forward,  with  a  sudden  eager  in 
terest  that  drove  even  her  lover  from  her  mine 
to  look  again.  Surely,  that  strong,  tall  figure 
and  all  that  blue-black  curly  hair,  were  familiat 
He  turned  for  a  moment,  sending  a  careless 
glance  backward  to  where  she  sat,  and  Joanri 
sank  back  in  her  seat  with  a  gasp. 

For  years  she  had  been  seeking  him  vainly,  an< 
he  stood  before  her  now,  when  no  one  could  bj 
farther  from  her  thoughts. 

They  were  near  New  York  before  Herr  Eric 
son  returned.    Joanna  seized  upon  him  at  once 

'There  is  a  brakeman  on  board  this  train  tha 
I  know,*'  she  said,  eagerly.  ^^I  want  to  see  him— 
I  must  see  him,  and  you  will  please  hunt  him  u 
for  me  and  tell  him  so.    Perhaps  you  have  seei 
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Tiim — a  tall,  dark,  good-looking  young  man.  He 
was  out  there  not  half  an  hour  ago/' 

The  professor  stared  a  moment,  then  laughed. 

''Mein  Gott!  She  wants  to  see  the  handsome 
young  brakeman !  Shall  I  tell  him  to  call  on  Miss 
Jenny  Wild,  the  celebrated  vocalist,  or- — — " 

"Look,  look!  There  he  is,"  Miss  Wild  ex- 
claimed, unheeding,  '^standing  on  the  platform. 
No,  do  not  speak  to  him  until  madame  and  I 
are  in  the  carriage;  then  give  him  my  card  and 
tell  him  to  appoint  an  hour,  and  I  will  be  at  home 
to  receive  him.  Say  no  more  than  that;  he  will 
not  refuse,  I  am  sure;  he  will  be  too  curious.  It 
is  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world ;  he  is  -a 
person  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  for  years  and 
years." 

They  rose  and  left  the  train,  found  a  cab,  and 
took  their  seats,  always  with  an  eye  on  the  tall, 
dark  young  brakeman.  He  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low, as  he  leaned  in  an  attitude  of  careless 
strength  against  the  car,  his  hat  pushed  back  off 
his  sunburned,  gypsy  face,  a  red  handkerchief 
knotted  loosely  about  his  throat. 
V  "He  might  stand  as  a  model  for  a  Roman 
bandit  at  this  moment,"  Joanna  thought,  with  a 
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smile;  ''the  dark  and  dashing  brigand  of  romance 
There,  the  professor  has  accosted  him,  and  no\^ 
— see  the  profound  astonishment  depicted  on  hi 
face!"  she  laughed  softly,  as  she  watched  th^ 
puzzled  amazement  of  the  young  man,  and  tha 
laugh  cleared  away  the  last  of  the  vapors.  Afte 
all,  Frank  Livingston  had  not  hurt  her  verj 
badly,  judging  by  flie  cieaf  laugh. 

''He  will  come,''  said  the  professor,  returning 
and  wiping  his  warm  face,  "but  he  is  a  greatlj 
bewildered  young  man.  He  denies  knowing  ani 
Miss  Jenny  Wild — thinks  she  must  be  mistakei 
in  supposing  she  knows  him,  but  will  be  at  hei 
service,  if  she  likes,  in  an  hour.  I  told  him  tha 
would  do — will  it?'' 

"Admirably,"  Joanna  said,  still  laughing.  " 
saw  his  incredulity  in  his  face;  he  is  watching  u 
distrustfully  at  this  moment.    An  hour  is  shor 
notice;  but  short  or  long,  I  shall  be  most  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  see  him." 

Promptly  at  the  hour's  end,  the  young  brake-  ; 
man,  in  much  the  same  costume  as  on  the  car,  I 
with  the  addition  of  a  linen  coat,  presented  him- 
self at  the  cottage  and  inquired  for  Miss  Jenny 
Wild.   He  was  ushered  into  a  pretty  parlor,  and,  ; 
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the  subdued  light,  saw  advancing  a  tall  and  ele- 
gant-looking young  lady  in  navy-blue  silk,  w^ith  a 
creamy  white  rose  in  her  hair,  a  smile  of  wel- 
come on  her  lips,  and  one  hand  extended.  She 
stood  without  a  word  before  him.  The  young 
man  stood  in  turn,  and  gazed,  more  puzzled,  per- 
haps, than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  his  life. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

''WelV  she  said,  laughing  outright,  ''will  you 
not  shake  hands 

■1  don't  mind,"  the  young  fellow  answered, 
and  took  in  his  great,  brown  paw  the  slim,  cool 
member  she  extended,  ''but  I'll  be  blessed  if  I 
Icnow  you !  And  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  I've  seen 
you  before,  too." 

"I  should  think  so — seen  me,  felt  me,  boxed 
my  ears  many  a  time  and  oft!" 

"What!" 

'  "Ah !  you  would  not  do  it  now,  I  dare  say.  You 
are  much  too  gallant,  no  doubt,  but  such  is  the 
fact.  Look  very  hard,  Judson.  Surely  five  years 
cannot  have  changed  me  so  very  much." 

"By  Jupiter!"  Judson  Sleaford  shouted,  "it  is 
— ft  is — our  Joanna!'^ 
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''Your  Joanna — Sleaford's  Joanna — Wild  Jo- 
anna! Yes — Miss  Jenny  Wild  now,  though,  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Dear  old  Jud,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  at  last!'' 

He  held  her  hands  and  stood  gazing  at  her, 
eyes  and  mouth  wide  with  wonder. 

''Joanna !  Our  Joanna,  got  up  like  this — a 
swell — a  high-toned  young  lady — dressed  in  silk 
and  roses!  Well,  by  George!  And  here  I've 
been  looking  for  you  high  and  low  for  the  past 
five  years!  Upon  my  soul,  Jo,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes?  Is  it  you?  Why,  you  used  to  be 
ugly,  and  now  I  swear  you  are  " 

"Ugly  still,  Jud — fine  feathers  make  fine  birds, 
that  is  all  But  sit  down,  I  am  dying  for  a  long, 
long  chat  with  you.  Dear  old  fellow,  how  nice 
and  brown  and  well  you  are  looking!'' 

She  drew  forward  a  pufify  chair  of  satin  and 
springs,  and  Judson  Sleaford  sank  down  on  it. 
But  his  black  eyes  were  still  riveted  on  Joanna's 
face;  he  could  not  beheve  them.  He  was  trying 
to  recall  the  barefooted,  red-haired,  fiercely 
scowling  child  he  remembered  so  well,  and  place  i 
her  side  by  side  with  this  smiling,  charming,! 
''high-toned"  lady,  so  good  to  look  at,  and  raaWl 
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one  of  the  two.  And  he  could  not.  No  man 
could.   Every  trace  of  that  Joanna  is  gone ! 

'1  can't  believe  it,"  he  cried  out.  'It  is  all  a 
fraud!  It  isn't  Joanna  at  all.  You  can't  be. 
Why,  she  had  red  hair,  and  you  " 

''Have  red  hair  still — ^not  so  rosy  though  as 
in  those  days.  Don't  stare  so,  Jud.  Your  eyes 
will  drop  on  the  carpet!  It  is  I,  myself — I,  Jo- 
*anna — no  other.    I  wish  it  were." 

"Why,"  bluntly,  "why  should  you  wish  it? 
I  think  you  are  one  of  the  luckiest  girls  that  ever 
was  born." 

"Do  you?"  she  said,  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
her  tone.  "Because  I  wear  silk  dresses  and  live 
in  a  Newport  cottage?  Well,  it  is  better  cer- 
tainly than  life  at  the  Red  Farm,  but  as  for  being 
the  luckiest  girl  ever  born  " 

"What  do  you  call  it  then?"  he  demanded— 
^'having  the  fortune  of  a  princess  left  you  in  this 
w^ay?  By  Jove!  I  call  it  the  greatest  stroke  of 
luck  that  ever  was  heard  of,  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights." 

Joanna  stared  in  turn. 

"The  fortune  of  a  princess?  What  do  you 
mean?    I  have  had  no  fortune  left  me.    I  sing 
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for  my  living,  and  make  a  very  good  one,  but  as 

for  fortune   Well,  pay  for  my  dresses,  and 

so  on,  and  have  some  pocket  money  left,  if  you 
call  that  the  fortune  of  a  princess/' 

It  had  seemed  that  by  no  possibility  could  Jud- 
son  Sleaford  stare  harder  than  he  had  been 
doing,  but  at  these  words  he  absolutely  gasped. 

''Do- — do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  demanded,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  '"that  you  don't  know?" 

''Don't  know  what?" 

''Good  heavens !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Geof- 
frey Lamar  never  hunted  you  up,  after  all?" 

"Geoffrey  Lamar?  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  Geoffrey  Lamar  since  I  left  Brightbrook 
nearly  six  years  ago." 

Judson  Sleaford  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  helplessly  at  her. 

"And  all  this — this  cottage  and  furniture,  and 
that  dress,  and — and  everything — do  you  mean 
to  say  you  work  for  and  earn  all  that?" 

"I  work  for  and  earn  all  that.  I  have  never 
had  a  penny  I  did  not  work  for  and  earn.  Ldo  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  wish  you 
would  cease  staring  and  explain,"  cried  Joanna, 
almost  losing  patience. 
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Jud  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
heated  face.  His  amazement  at  finding  Wild  Jo- 
anna in  this  stately  young  lady,  walking  in  silk 
attire,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  equaled  by 
the  amazement  he  felt  at  finding  her  ignorant  of 
who  she  was.  Mingled  with  the  amazement  was 
delight  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  him  to  tell 
her. 

"Then,  by  thunder,  this  is  the  luckiest  day's 
work,  Joanna,  you  have  done  in  a  long  time! 
Just  let  me  catch  my  breath,  will  you,  and  don't 
hurry  me.  I'll  tell  you  everything  directly,  every- 
thing you've  been  wanting  to  know  all  your  life. 
First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions.  You 
know  rich  John  Abbott  shot  himself?" 

''Yes,  I  know  that.    Poor  Mrs.  Abbott." 

''Ah!  poor  Mr.  Abbott,  I  should  say.  You 
don't  happen  to  know  why  he  did  it?" 
'  "Certainly  not.    I  only  saw  it  in  the  papers, 
and  the  reason  assigned  was  temporary  aberra- 
tion of  intellect." 

"Yes,  jest  so.  Temporary  fiddlestick!  He 
knew  what  he  was  about — he  was  going  to  be 
found  out,  and  was  afraid  of  the  law  and  his  high 
and  mighty  missis.    So  he  put  a  bullet  through 
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his  brain,  and  got  out  of  it  that  way.  Then — 
do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Abbott  and  young  Lamar 
did  then?" 

''Shut  up  Abbott  Wood  and  left  the  place. 
Yes,  but  even  that  I  only  discovered  a  few  weeks 
ago.  One  can  hardly  wonder — so  sensitive  as 
Mrs.  Abbott  was,  and  after  so  shocking  a  trag< 
edy.  I  am  not  surprised  she  has  never  returned. 
But  where  are  they,  Judson?" 

''You  would  like  to  see  them?''  he  asked,  look- 
ing at  her  curiously.  "You  are  as  fond  of  them 
as  ever?" 

"Can  you  ask?  They  were  my  friends  vv^hen 
I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  They  did  all  they 
could  to  Hft  me  out  of  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion they  found  me  in.  As  fond  of  them  as  ever !  | 
I  tell  you,  Judson  Sleaford,  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  Mrs.  Abbott." 

"Ah !"  Jud  said,  in  a  peculiar  tone.    ^And  for 
Geoffrey  Lamar  ?" 

"And  for  Geoffrey  Lamar.  What  I  am  to-day 
I  owe  to  them.  All  I  have,  or  ever  may  have,  I 
owe  to  them.  Why  do  you  look  like  that,  and 
speak  like  that?  What  do  you  know  of  them? 
Tell  me  where  they  are,  if  you  know  that.'' 
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''I  don't  know  that.  And  you  need  not  be  in  a 
rush  to  find  them  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  you're  about 
the  last  person  in  this  world  they  want  to  see. 
Why,  I  heard  Geoffrey  Lamar  as  good  as  swear 
to  find  you,  if  you  were  aboveground,  and  restore 
you  to  your  rights,  and  this  is  the  way  he  keeps 
his  word!" 

''Heard  him  swear!    Swear  to  whom?" 

'To  dad — poor  old  chap — the  night  he  died." 

"And  restore  me  tg  my  rights?  What  are  you 
talking  of,  Jud?"  she  asked,  in  a  maze  of  wonder. 

"I'm  talking  of  what  I  heard  with  my  own 
ears,  though  nobody  knows  to  this  day  I  heard 
it.  I'm  talking  of  what  I  heard  dad  tell  young 
Lamar  on  his  deathbed,  and  young  Lamar  swore 
to  tell  you.  He  hasn't  done  it,  it  seems.  Dad 
sent  for  him  to  do  justice  to  you  at  last,  and  tell 
him  what  hold  he  had  over  his  stepfather,  who 
you  were,  and  let  him  right  you,  seeing  he  was 
your  friend." 

"Who  you  were  She  Heard  those  words  and 
started  to  her  feet.  She  stood  before  him,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  eyes  wild  and  widej  her  lios 
breathless  and  apart. 
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*'Who  I  am,  Judson — at  last 

"Oh!  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Joanna.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  will  like  it  or  not  when  you 
know — so  fond  as  you  are  of  Mrs.  Abbott,  too. 
I  tell  you  it  knocked  Lamar  over  like  a  bullet.  If 
ever  you  saw  a  corpse  take  a  walk — I  don't  sup- 
pose you  did — he  looked  like  that  when  he  left 
the  house.  But  he  believed  what  he  w^as  told,  and 
dad  gave  him  the  paper  that  proved  your  father 
and  mother's  marriage,  and  your  baptism,  out  in 
San  Francisco.  He  needn't  deny  it,  for  I  saw  it 
all,  if  you  ever  have  to  go  to  law  about  it— and 
I  would,  by  Jupiter !  Fortunes  like  that  don't  go 
begging  every,  day,  and  you're  the  rightful  heiress 
of  every  stick  and  stone  and  penny.  Fight  it  out, 
Joanna,  and  Til  stand  to  you  through  thick  and 
thin."  : 

''But  who — who — who  am  I?"  Joanna  cried 
out.  ''Tell  me  that — never  mind  the  rest.  Who 
am  I?" 

"Oh,  I  forget/'  Jud  said,  coolly  and  slowly. 
"Your  name  is  Joan  Bennett,  and  you're  the  eld- 
est daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late  John 
Abbott,  esquire,  millionaire  T'  ' 
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^^You  see,  it  Vv^as  the  night  dad  died,"  said  Jud 
Sleaford.  '^.You  know  about  that,  don't  you?  It 
all  began  about  you.  You  had  run  away  with 
Blake  while  dad  was  away  attending  a  prize  fight. 
When  he  came  home  and  heard  of  it — it  was  the 
very  dickens  of  a  day,  I  remember,  in  the  way 
of  wind  and  rain — ^he  just  mounted  and  rode  ^ 
straight  as  a  die  for  Abbott  Wood.  I  reckon 
he  thought  Mr.  Abbott  had  made  off  with  you, 
or  had  some  hand  in  it.  He  was  stone-white  with 
rage.  What  would  have  happened  there  and 
then,  if  Abbott  had  been  at  home.  Heaven  only 
knows.  He  was  not,  and  dad  came  back,  in  one 
of  his  black  rages.  But  it  seems  he  had  left 
word  for  Abbott  to  follow;  and  Abbott  did  fol- 
low that  very  same  night." 

Jud  was  rapidly  telling  his  story,  and  a  very 
vivid  narrator  he  was.  The  first  overwhelming 
^ock  of  surprise  was  over,  and  Joanna  sat  lis- 
tjening,  pale,  breathless,  absorbed. 

*We  were  all  off  to  a  dance,  I  remember,"  con- 
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tinued  Judson,  ''only  the  girl  was  at  home.  Earl 
in  the  morning,  as  we  were  driving  back,  we  wer 
met  by  old  Hunt^ — you  know,  next  place  to  our 
— with  the  word  that  there  had  been  a  row  a 
our  house,  and  that  dad  was  done  for.  We  hur 
ried  on,  and  there  we  found  him,  poor  old  fe' 
low,  'weltering  in  his  gore,'  as  the  stories  put  i 
and  almost  at  -  the  last  gasp.  Almost,  but  n 
quite.  Dad  was  so  uncommon  strong  that  h 
gave  death  a  tough  tussle  for  it  befc^re  he  woul 
,go.  We  got  him  to  bed,  sent  for  the  doctor,  an 
from  first  to  last  I  was  his  nurse.  The  girls  wer 
afraid  of  him,  he  was  as  savage  sick  as  well,  poo 
old  dad,  and  Dan — but  you  know  what  Dan  w 
• — he  wouldn't  be  paid  to  enter  the  room. 

''Well^ — I  took  care  of  dad.    I  gave  him  hi 
medicines  and  his  drinks,  and  that,  and  did  th 
best  I  knew  for  him.    By  and  by  he  got  back  hi 
voice,  and  the  first  thing  he  says  was :   'Send  for 
the  young. swell — young  Lamar.' 

"  'Abbott's  stepson  ?'  I  says,  for,  of  course,  we 
all  knew  from  the  girl  that  Abbott  had  been  there, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  fracas  with  him  he  had  got 
his  deathblow.  And  dad's  eyes  shot  out  sparks 
of  fire  after  their  old  fashion.  . 
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''/Can't  you  hear,  you  fool?'  he  says,  in  a  fierce 
whisper.  'Abbott's  stepson,  young  Lamar.  Go 
for  him,  bring  him  here  at  once.  I  have  some- 
thing he  ought  to  know  to  tell  him.  He  must 
come.' 

''Of  course  I  went.  It  was  another  pelting 
storiTi,  and  when  I  got  to  the  house  I  saw  the 
missis.  I  gave  her  the  message.  Young  Lamar 
was  in  New  York,  but  she  telegraphed  for  him 
at  once,  and  that  same  afternoon,  just  before 
•  dark,  he  came,  and  I  took  him  upstairs  to  dad's 
room.  ^ 

''Now  dad,  although  he  was  dying  as  fast  as 
he  could,  kept  up  a  wonderful  deal  of  strength 
to  the  very  last.  His  voice  sounded  much  as  ever, 
a  little  weaker,  but  to  hear  him  you  would  never 
know  he  was  so  near  his  end.  And  he  had 
worked  himself  up  into  a  fever,  waiting  for  La- 
mar. He  could  not  die,  he  said^,  until  he  had  seen 
him.  I  brought  the  young  fellow  in,  and  offered 
to  fetch  a  light,  but  dad  wouldn't  have  none.  He 
ordered  me  out. of  the  room,  and  T  went,  but  only 
as  far  as  the  closet  where  we  hung  clothes.  You 
remember  how  thin  the  partitions  were,  and  the 
holes  in  the  lath  and  plastering?   I  was  curious 
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to  know  Vv^hat  he  had  to  say  so  particular.  I  was 
sure  it  was  some  revenge  he  was  going  to  take  on 
John  Abbott.  I  sat  there  and  Hstened,  Joanna, 
and  found  out  all  about  it  and  you  at  last/' 

There  was  a  brief,  breathless  pause.  Jud  drew 
a  long  breath.  Joanna  hardly  seemed  to  breathe 
or  stir. 

''Oh,  go  on!''  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  and  young 
Sleaford  resumed. 

'I'll  tell  it  in  my  own  way — not  in  dad's — he 
cursed  a  good  deal,  you  know,  and  abused  Ab- 
bott.  You  won't  care  for  that.  It  seems  that 
long  before,  when  Abbott  was  quite  a  young  man, 
and  just  beginning  to  get  on  in  California,  dad 
came  there,  a  widower,  with  all  of  us,  from  Liv- 
erpool, and  a  sister  of  his  with  him,  who  took 
care  of  us.  This  sister,  it  appears,  was  a  good- 
looking  young  woman,  and  John  Bennett — that 
was  Abbott's  name  then,  and  his  right  name — 
took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  her  to  him,  and  he  made 
her  his  wife,  v  His  wife,  mind  you,  all  right,  and 
tight  and  legal.  Well — he  lived  with  her  for  a 
while,  and  was  good  enough  to  her,  and  gave  dad 
a  helping  hand  as  well,  and  then  all  of  a  suddeiri 
he  started  off  somewhere  upcountry  to  the  mineMl 
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on  a  spec,  intending  to  come  back  all  fair  and 
square  when  his  business  was  settled,  and  not 
meaning  desertion,  or  anything  Hke  that.  But 
that's  what  it  proved  to  be — he  did  not  come  back 
■ — dad  never  set  eyes  on  him  again  till  he  set  eyes 
on  him  as  the  rich  John  Abbott,  of  Brightbrook, 
and  his  wife  never  saw  him  in  this  world  more. 
Whether  they  have  met  in  the  next  is  more  than  I 
know;  she  was  alive  and  well  on  the  night  dad 
told  the  story. 

''Well,  Bennett — or  Abbott,  whichever  you  like 
— had  struck  a  vein  of  luck  up  there  in  the  hill 
country,  among  the  mines,  and  wasn't  comiing 
back.  It  was  a  wild  region,  no  women  there,  and 
he  didn't  want  to  fetch  his  wife.  So  he  wrote; 
all  honest  and  square,  you  see,  at  first,  and  sent 
money.  Then  the  wife  had  a  baby— you — and 
got  a  fever  of  some  sort  after,  and  went  straight 
stark  out  of  her  mind.  At  first  her  husband  was 
anxious  about  her,  got  nurses  and  so  on,  but  after 
a  time,  as  that  seemed  to  do  no  good,  he  sent  word 
to  dad  to  put  her  in  an  insane  as3'lum,  and  he 
would  pay  the  damage.  The  young  one — you 
again — was  to  be  put  out  to  nurse,  and  be  took 
proper  car^  qL    It — ^you  again — was  christened 
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Joan,  after  its  mother,  Joan  Bennett  Bennett 
didn't  come  himself,  you  understand — was^too 
busy  making  money,  but  he  sent  the  needful  to 
dad,  and  dad  obeyed  so  far  as  to  put  his  sister 
in  the  asylum,  and  pocket  the  money  sent  for 
you.  Things  went  on  like  that  for  a  couple  of 
years,  then  all  at  once  Bennett  disappeared,,  and 
from  that  day  not  a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found. 
After  that  dad  went  to  the  bad.  While  Bennett 
sent  money  it  was  well  enough,  but  dad  always 
hated  work,  and  shirked  it,  so  poverty  came,  and 
he  dodged  about  with  us  uns  from  pillar  to  post, 
until  at  last,  after  some  nine  years  of  it,  he  set- 
tled us  in  a  wild  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  shift  for 
ourselves,  and  started  off  himself  on  the  tramp. 
There's  a  fate  in  these  things,  maybe.  He 
tramped  along  until  he  came  to  Brightbrook,  and 
there,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  people  pointed 
out  to  him  was  the  rich  man  of  the  place,  Mr. 
John  Abbott.  Of  course,  dad  knew  his  man  at  a 
look.  There  he  was,  as  large  as  life,  as  rich  as 
Rothschild,  with  a  new  wife,  a  new  daughter,  a 
new  name,  and  a  stepson.  The  other  wife,  the 
lawful  wife,  was  alive  and  well,  out  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  dad  knew,  and  here  he  was* a  bloomin|| 
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bigamist,  with  the  proudest,  piousest  lady  in  the 
land  for  number  two. 

''Well,  dad  was  tickled,  you  may  believe.  All 
thfs  time  he  had  kept  you,  not  because  he  wanted 
you,  or  cared  about  you,  but  because  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  you.  You  were  a  trump 
card  in  his  hand  now. 

''He  took  a  night,  and  thought  it  all  over,  be- 
fore he  showed  himself.  Abbott  was  in  his 
power,  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  dislike  Abbott, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  too  hard  on 
him,  to  get  a  good  living  out  of  him,  and  let  him 
off  at  that.  He  didn't  bear  no  malice,  he  didn't 
want  to  show  Abbott  up ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  that,  there  was  everything  to  be  gained 
by  holding  his  tongue.  Dad  didn't  want  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  rob  Abbott  outright,  he  only 
wanted  to  be  flush  in  his  own  way.  As  to  desert- 
ing his  crazy  wife,  and  taking  up  with  this  hand- 
some lady,  dad  didn't  blam.e  him  for  that  either, 
it  was  only  what  he  would  have  done  himself. 
As  to  you,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  say  you  were 
dead.  He  didn't  quite  know  why,  but  he  thought 
that  if  Abbott  guessed  who  you  were  he  might 
try  to  spirit  you  away.    Then,  when  hg  had 
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thought  it  well  out^  and  settled  his  plaris^  he  way- 
laid Abbott,  in  company  with  Colonel  Ventnor, 
and  I  heard  him  laugh  as  he  told  Lamar  that 
night — aye,  dying  as  he  was,  he  laughed,  when  he 
thought  how  struck  of  a  heap  John  Abbott  was 
when  he  first  saw  his  face.  After  that  I  needn't 
tell  you  what  followed.  He  got  the  Red  Farm 
give  to  him,  sent  for  us  uns,  and  settled  us  all 
there.  You  know  the  life  we  led,  jolly  for  us, 
but  deuced  hard  for  you,  I  must  say.  Dad  owned 
he  fairly  hated  you  after  that,  why  he  didn't 
know,  but  he  did.  All  the  hate  he  might  have  be- 
stowed on  your  father,  he  gave  to  you;  so  you 
were  illtreated  morning,  noon,  and  night  And 
Fm  ashamed  to  say  by  me  as  well  as  the  rest.  I 
ask  your  pardon  now,  Joanna.'' 

The  young  fellow  said  it  with  real  feeling;  he 
was  honestly,  sorry,  and  she  saw  it.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  he  started  to  find  how  cold 
it  was. 

''You  need  not,"  she  said.  ''You  alone  never 
were  cruel  to  me,  Judson!  But,  oh,,  my  child- 
hood, my  youth!  What  a  childhood,  what  a 
youth  has  been  mine  1" 

"AhT'  Judd  said,  with  a  hard  breath  of  sym- 
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pathy.  *^Well,  then,  the  next  was  the  coming  of 
Geoffrey  Lamar,  and  the  sudden  interest  he  took 
in  you.  Perhaps  John  Abbott  suspected — nobody 
knows— he  refused  to  let  you  come  to  Abbott 
Wood.  You  remember  the  evening  Lamar  came 
an<!  told  you  so  ?  Dad  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
through  pure  contrariness  and  cussedness,  as  he 
owned;  he  went  to  the  big  house,  and  he  made 
Abbott  let  you  come.  His  wife  should  look  after 
you,  and  nobody  else ;  his  daughter  should  be  your 
companion;  his  high-toned  stepson  your  friend. 
And  he  had  his  way.  And  now,  whether  Mrs. 
Abbott  suspected  or  not,  I  don't  know- — that's 
what  I've  puzzled  over  many  a  time  since.  Did 
she  suspect,  and  did  she  do  all  that  kindness  to 
you  to  quiet  her  conscience,  knowing  she  was 
wronging  you  all  the  time  ?  I  can't  make  it  out. 
Them  fine  ladies  will  do  a  great  doul  sooner  than 
k)se  their  money  and  position.  Was  she  one  of 
them,  or  not?  As  to  Lamar,  I  do  believe  it  was 
all  news  to  him.  I  tell  you  he  looked  like  a  corpse. 
And  no  wonder.  There  it  was,  his  mother  was 
not  that  man's  wife — a  fellow  like  that,  that  at 
his  best  was  like  the  dirt  under  her  feet ;  his  lit- 
tle sister  was  a — illegitimate;  and  they  were 
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prouder  than  Lucifer !  You  can  guess  how  Geof- 
frey Lamar  felt  as  he  sat  and  Hstened  to  the 
story  of  his  mother's  disgrace,  told  by  the  hps 
of  a  dying  man." 

Joanna  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Oh,  she  could  guess  it — the  shame,  the  horror, 
the  appalling  force  of  that  niost  horrible  blow! 
Oh,  Geoffrey,  truest  friend,  noblest  heart  that 
ever  beat,  and  this  was  his  reward  for  saving 
her! 

''When  you  ran  away  with  Blake,''  continued 
Jud,  ''dad  suspected  foul  play  on  the  part"of  Ab- 
bott, thought  he  had  a  hand  in  the  business,  and 
went  there  at  once.    That  night  they  had  it  out. 
Dad  had'the  certificates  of  your  mother's  mar- 
riage and  your  baptism,  and  swore  to  expose  Ab- 
bott.   There  was  a  struggle.    Abbott  strove  to 
master  dad  aqd  get  them.   Dad  pulled  out  a  knife, 
and  would  have  stabbed  Abbott  without  doubt, 
but  that  he  slipped  forward,  fell  on  his  own^ 
weapon,  and  stabbed  himeslf.   Then  Abbott  fled 
At  first  dad  did  not  realize  how  badly  he  wa< 
hurt,  and  had  strength  enough  left  to  replace  th( 
papers  in  their  hiding  place  before  he  called  foi 
help.    But  the  girl  was  frightened  and  wouldnl 
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come.  He  tried  to  crawl  from  the  room,  but 
fainted,  it  stems,  from  loss  of  blood.  There  he 
lay,  wounded  and  bleeding,  until  morning — if  he 
had  been  cared  for  in  time  he  could  have  lived, 
not  a  doubt  about  it.  And  that  was  the  story  he 
had  to  tell  Geoffrey  Lamar.  He  gave  him  the 
papers,  told  him  where  to  find  your  mother,  and 
so  sent  him  away.  I  saw  young  Lamar  as  he  left 
the  house — I  never  want  to  see  a  face  look  like 
that  again. 

'That  night  dad  died,  but  first  of  all  he  cleared 
John  Abbott  of  any  share  in  his  death.  I  suppose 
he  thought  he  had  had  revenge  enough.  And  so 
he  had. 

''Well,  we  buried  poor  old  dad.  I  never  said 
a  word  to  anybody — it  was  no  good,  I  had  no 
proofs;  Lamar  had  them,  and  you  were  gone. 
Abbott  carried  things  with  a  high  hand  with  Dan, 
turned  us  out  as  fast  as  we  could  bundle.  And  I 
don't  wonder.  For  my  part,  I  was  ready  to  go.  I 
was  tired  of  life  on  the  farm.  Lora  married, 
Liz  came  to  town,  Dan  went  to  sea,  and  I  drifted 
up  to  the  city.  Then,  one  morning,  about  six 
weeks  after,  I  picked  up  a  paper,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  the  suicide  of  the  rich  man  of 
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Brightbrook — nobody  knew  why.  But  I  knew. 
I  wrote  to  Lora,  and  heard  how  Mrs.  Abbott  and 
her  son  and  daughter  had  left  the  place,  and  that 
Abbott  Wood  was  shut  up.  It  has  been  shut  up 
ever  since.  It  stands  there  to-day,  and  you  are 
its  mistress  and  heiress  by  right  of  every  penny 
John  Abbott — or  Bennett — ^has  left." 

Her  hands  dropped,  she  was  deadly  pale,  her 
eyes  burned  in  the  fixed  pallor  of  her  face. 

^^As  for  Lamar,  it  is  strange,'^  Jud  continued 
slowly,  ^'and  yet,  perhaps  it  is  not  strange,  either. 
He  promised  dad,  on  his  word  of  honor,  he  would 
hunt  you  up,  and  see  you  restored  to  your  rights, 
and  he  has  not  done  it.  You  see,  to  do  it,  all  the 
world  would  have  to  know  of  his  disgrace,  and 
his  mother^s  and  Leo's,  and  they  all  are  so  in- 
fernally proud.  Still,  Lamar  seemed  the  sort  of 
fellow  to  do  right  at  any  price,  and  not  stop  to 
count  the  cost.  He  hasn't  this  time,  it  seems.  It 
must  have  been  a  tremendous  blow  to  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott. I  wonder  where  they  are?  In  Europe 
somewhere,  I  suppose,  flourishing  on  your  money. 
It  ain't  fair,  by  Jove,  and  I'd  hunt  them  up  if  I 
was  you,  and  have  my  rights.  Your  mother^s 
Hying,  or  was  then — you  can  find  and  bring  her 
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forward,  and  I'll  swear  to  all  IVe  told  yotu  Pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  law,  they  say,  and 
they  have  that  and  the  money,  still  " 

^'I  must  find  them!''  Joanna  cried;  ''but,  oh,  not 
for  that — not  for  that !  I  must  find  my  mother — 
my  mother,  mine,  that  I— I,  Slea ford's  Joanna, 
should  have  a  mother!  Oh,  Judson,  help  me — I 
must  find  my  mother  at  once,  at  once,  at  once !" 

''And  the  fortune?"  said  Judson,  looking  at 
her  curiously. 

"The  fortune !  Ah,  dear  Heaven,  what  is 
fortune,  a  thousand  fortunes,  to  that?  To  find 
my  mother,  my  poor,  lonely,  imprisoned  mother ! 
And  I  must  find  Mrs.  Abbott  and  Geoffrey  La- 
mar. What  they  must  have  suffered!  Ah,  what 
they  must  have  suffered!" 

"And  wTiat  they  have  kept — don't  forget  that. 
They  have  the  fortune  all  this  time.  And  they 
never  looked  for  you." 

"They  have — they  must ;  I  will  not  believe  it. 
Oh,  if  they  were  not  good,  not  noble,  not  unself- 
ish, then  there  is  no  goodness,  no  nobility,  no  un- 
selfishness on  earth.  I  will  not  believe  it.  Mrs. 
Abbott  never  knew.  I  would  stake  my  life  on 
that.    Geoffrey  has  looked  for  me — I  believe  it 
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as  I  believe  in  Heaven.  To  doubt  them  would 
be  for  me  ruin.  I  could  no  more  have  faith  in 
honesty  or  truth  on  earth.  Oh !  I  shall  find  them; 
I  shall  know  no  rest  until  I  have  found  and  com- 
forted them,  as  much  as  I  can  comfort — until 
in  ever  so  little  I  have  returned  to  them  what 
they  so  freely,  so  generously  gave  to  me.  The 
bread  they  cast  upon  the  waters  shall  return  to 
them;  the  waif  they  tried  to  rescue  shall  prove 
her  gratitude  and  love.  And  Leo  is  my  sister — ; 
dear,  dear,  dearest  little  Leo !  Oh,  my  God,  what 
a  grateful  heart  I  ought  to  have  this  day — what 
a  happy  girl  I  ought  to  be !  And  I  am.  I  will  find 
them — I  will  comfort  them.  ,  I  will  find  my 
mother — I  will  devote  my  life  to  her.  Help  me, 
Jud — help  me  in  this,  and  thank  you,  thank  you 
a  hundred  times  for  what  you  have  told  me  to- 
day!" 

Her  face  was  transfigured ;  it  was,  young  Slea- 
ford  thought  in  wonder  and  awe,  like  the  face  of 
an  angel — lit  with  love,  yet  with  tears,  more  than 
beautiful,  with  the  beauty  of  a  noble,  a  true,  a 
grand,  unselfish  soul. 

will  do  all  I  can,"  he  said,  rising.    ^'I  didn't 
th}nk  you  would  take  it  like  this.    T  will  hunt 
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the  world  over  if  you  say  so.  Joanna,  you're  a 
trump,  and  no  mistake!" 

''Come  this  evening,"  she  said;  "give  me  until 
then  to  think/' 

She  sank  down,  and  once  more  covered  her 
face.  And  so  Judson  left  her,  with  bated  breath, 
and  hushed  footfall,  and  solemn- — feeling  a  sen- 
sation upon  him  as  though  he  were  going  out  of 
church. 

But  in  the  garish  sunshine,  in  the  bustling, 
busy,  outer  world,  his  old  self  returned  as  he 
set  his  hat  rakishly  on  his  mop  of  blue-black  hair. 

'Tm  blessed  if  I  ever  see  any  one  so  changed/' 
he  thought  in  wonder;  "she's  no  more  like  that 
Joanna  than — than  Tm  like  an  archbishop.  We 
did  our  best  to  spoil  her,  and  a  little  more  might 
*a'  done  it,  only  there's  some  sort  can't  be  out- 
and-out  spoiled,  do  what  you  will — ^^and  she's  one. 
She's  a  stunner — she's  a  brick — she's  fit  to  be 
an  angel,  and  with  the  angels  stand.  But  for  all 
that,  Lamar  and  his  mother  will  wish  her  at  th(^ 
dickens  the  day  she  hunts  'em  up.  It's  nature— 
I  would  myself,  in  their  place." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOW  JOANNA  CAME  BACK. 

*^Geoff/^  Leo  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "what 
is  the  matter  with  Frank?'' 

''Matter  with  Frank?"  repeated  Geoffrey,  look- 
ing up  from  the  evening  paper  abstractedly, 
''there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Frank.  He 
looks  in  very  good  health." 

"I  don't  mean  his  health,"  returned  little  Leo 
pouting,  ^'I  mean — I  mean  his  looks.    A  person 
may  have  something  the  matter  with  him,  and- 
still  his  liver  and  lungs  be  all  right." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  secret-sorrow  sort  of  thing 
do  you?"  with  "an  amused  look.  "Well — yes- 
come  to  think  of  it,  Livingston  does  look  a  trifle 
hipped — as  if  he  had  gotten  a  facer,  somehow,: 
in  the  set-to  with  life.  But  it  is  only  what  hei 
must  expect,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,"  said  Doc- 
tor Lamar  philosophically,  going  back  to  his 
paper.  "As  we  ride  onward  in  life,  care  mounts 
the  crupper  with  most  of  us." 

"It  seems  odd  it  should  with  him,"  Leo  said, 
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half  to  herself,  and  with  a  touch  of  regret. 
'"Whenever  I  wished  to  recall  the  happiest, 
brightest  face  of  old  times,  his  was  the  one  that 
always  started  up.  It  never  used  to  wear  a  cloud. 
And  now  

''I  see  typhoid  is  spreading,''  remarked  Doctor 
Lamar,  glancing  up  from  his  sheet,  ''and  two  or 
three  cases  of  malignant  typhus  have  appeared. 
This  looks  badly  and  the  sanitary  state  of  this 
city  is  a  disgrace  to  

But  Leo  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
uninteresting  speech.  She  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  some  one  coming  up  tho  road,  and  started  to 
her  feet ;  she  knew  that  tall,  graceful  figure,  that 
negligent  walk. 

Brother  and  sister  had  been  for  some  time  out 
in  the  scented  summer  dusk.  Mamma  was  read- 
ing one  of  her  pious  little  books  in  her  room,  and 
their  guest  had  gone  to  the  city  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  their  guest  who  approached,  with  a  certain 
air  of  weariness  and  boredom,  now.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  large  bouquet,  whose  fragrance 
heralded  his  approach, 

"Ah,   Livingston,"   Geoffrey   said  genially, 

^  ■ 
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"back?  Good  evening.  Were  you  successful? 
Did  you  find  your  mother  ?'' 

''No/'  Frank  said  moodily,  "I  did  not.  There 
is  a  fatality  in  it,  I  think.  It  has  been  a  regular 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  She  left  yesterday  for 
Saratoga.   Where  is  Leo 

The  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  dusk  of  the  par- 
lor answered.  Leo  was  well  enough  to  limp  about 
all  day,  and  sing  in  the  twilight.  Hers  was  a 
voice  like  herself,  low  and  soothing  and  svv^eet,; 
suited  to  nothng  more  pretentious  than  little  home 
songs  and  tender  love  ditties.  It  was  one  of  these 
she  sang  now,  ^'Take  Back  the  Heart  Thou 
Gavest/' 

It  was  too  dark  to  read.  Doctor  Lamar  laid 
down  his  paper,  and  essayed  conversation  on  the 
cheerful  subjects  of  typhoid  and  typhus.  But 
Frank's  replies  were  monosyllabic ;  he  was  lis- 
tening to  that  gentle  little  plaint  with  a  savagq 
sort  of  soreness  at  his  heart.  Even  here  his  in-; 
fidelity  faced  him,  in  the  innocent  voice  of  the5 
singer  in  the  r^.ournftll  words  of  the  song. 

Geofifrey  saw  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for  talk, 
and  resigned  himself  to  listen  also.  Little  Leo's" 
singing  was  always  pleasant  to  the  -ft-afArnal 
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ear.  Certainly,  Livingston  was  very  much 
changed,  he  thought;  he  used  to  be  rather  a  rat- 
tlepate;  melancholy  and  Frank  never  used  to 
be  on  speaking  terms.  Could  it  be  connected  with 
Olga?  the  young  doctor  wondered.  He  sighed 
as  he  wondered;  she  rose  before  him,  a  vision  of 
pure,  pale  loveliness,  a  daughter  of  the  gods, 
divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair — no  other  he 
saw  equaled  her.  Happy  Frank,  if  he  was  to  win 
her.  But  was  he  worthy?  He  was  the  sort  of  a 
fellow  to  fancy  himself  in  love  many  times,  but 
Olga  Ventnor  had  a  deep  nature,  a  strong,  stead- 
fast heart;  the  man  she  gave  herself  to  should 
be  brave  and  loyal  and  true. 

A  good  fellow  enough,  Frank — a  fellow  to 
make  a  different  sort  of  g;irl  happy,  but  never 
Olga  Ventnor. 

The  song  ended;  silence  fell;  Frank  rose  and 
approached  the  piano. 

"A  melancholy  ditty,''  he  said,  half  smiling. 
''Will  you  have  some  white  roses,  Leo?  They 
used  to  be  your  favorite  flowers — used  they  not? 
You  see,  I  remember  old  times  and  tastes.  And 
as  a  reward  of  merit,  sing  for  me  again — some- 
thing not  quite  so  heartbroken  this  time.'* 
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A  flush  rose  to  Leo's  dusk,  mignonne  face.  She 
did  not  thank  him  for  his  floral  offering  other 
than  by  that  fleeting  blush,  but  she  buried  her 
pretty  little  nose  in  their  sweetness,  and  gave 
them  a  surreptitious  kiss,  a  little  for  themselves, 
a  great  deal  for  their  giver. 

''I  will  sing  whatever  you  like,"  she  said,  in 
that  shy,  sweet  way  of  hers.  ''I  sing  all  Ciari- 
bel's  songs,  and  like  them  best — they  are  so  sim- 
ple, you  know,  and  so  just  suited  to  me." 

''So  sweet,  you  know,  and  so  suited  to  you," 
amended  Livingston,  rallying,  and  dropping  into 
this  sort  of  thing  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 

''Shall  we  have  lights  ?"  Leo  asked. 

The  half  light  was  charming;  his  presence  set 
every  little  youthful  nerve  thrilling  as  he  leaned, 
tall  and  dark,  against  the  piano. 

"Not  unless  you  wish  it.  I  like  this  hour 
'  'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,'  as  the  Scotch 
say.    Can  you  not  sing  from  memory?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Leo  answered,  and  sang.  It  was 
another  of  Claribel's;  not  sad  this  time,  but  with 
a  gay,  lilting  refrain : 

"And  I  will  marry  my  ain  lov«. 
For  trite  of  heart  am  I.** 
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'True  of  heart  I"  Livingston  thought,  '*trtte  of 
heart!"  Was  it  in  him  to  be  that  to  any  one?  he 
wondered.  It  was  a  noble  quality,  truth  of  heart ; 
*but  noble  qualities  seemed  to  have  shaken  hands 
and  parted  from  him  of  late. 

It  was  precisely  five  days  since  he  had  first 
come  to  the  Lamar  cottage,  days  that  had  flown 
so  pleasantly  that  their  flight  had  been  unfelt. 
All  his  life  was  about  to  be  changed;  on  the 
brink  of  that  supreme  change  he  might  surely 
linger  for  a  moment,  sybarite  that  he  was,  look- 
ing neither  backward  nor  forward.  But  the  brief 
respite  was  at  an  end  ;  this  was  the  close  of  the 
last  day. 

''Sing  *Robin  Adair,' he  said,  in  the  pause 
that  followed;  ''you  used  to  sing  it  long  ago;  and 
I  will  return  to  Geoff  and  smoke  while  I  listen. 
It  will  be  my  parting  remembrance  of  you — this 
twilit  room,,  and  the  words  of  the  old  Scotch 
song.'' 

"Your  parting!"  she  exclaimed.  The  little, 
brown  hands  on  the  keys  faltered  and  fell,  in  the 
dusk;  the  small  face  whitened.  "What  do  you 
mean 
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"That  I  tear  myself  away  from  this  enchante 
spot,  this  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights/  to-mor 
row  morning  by  the  nine-fifty  train;  and  'Robi 
Adair'  shall  speed  the  parting  guest.    Ah,  littl 
Leo,  it  is  five  long  summer  days  since  I  cam 
and  the  good  days  of  this  life  are  not  long-lived 
My  pleasant  visit  is  ended ;  to-morrow  I  go  bac' 
to  grim  reality,  to  grim  duty,  to  grim  New  York 
I  will  carry  this  picture  with  me,  and  paint  i 
some  day — this  half-lit  interior,  this  open  pian 
and — you.   Ah,  little  Leo,  little  Leo !  believe  m 
I  am  sorry  to  go/' 

And  then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  went  o 
to  Geoffrey  and  his  cigar;  and  little  Leo  was  lef 
to  realize  the  swift,,  startling  truth  that  her  hear 
would  go  with  him  to  New  York  or  wherever  h, 
chose  to  take  it,  and  that  she  would  follow  he 
heart,  oh,  so  gladly,  so  lovingly,  if  that  blissfu 
day  ever  came  when  he  would  ask  her.  But  jus 
at  present  she  was  a  maiden  unasked,  and  he 
duty  was  to  be  ''plucky,''  and  sing  ''Robin  Adair,' 
while  he  smoked  over  tHere  in  the  garden  chair 

And  she  did  it  bravely,  too,  to  the  end.  I 
the  sweet  voice  was  low,  it  was  always  low;  i 
it  faltered,  it  was  a  pathetic  little  ballad;  If 
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closed  with  something  Hke  a  sob,  the  last  chord 
of  the  accompaniment  drowned  that. 

The  summer  darkness  was  friendly  and  hid 
much.  But  she  sang  no  more.  She  came  close 
to-  her  brother,  and,  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  nestled 
her  head  against  his  knee.  He  laid  his  hand 
lightly  on  that  dark,  drooping  head. 

'Tired,  little  Leo?''  he  said  gently.  "Does  the 
ankle  hurt?" 

"A  little,"  she  answered,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

Opposite,  Livingston  sat  sm.oking,  silent,  dark, 
in  deepest  shadow.  Overhead  there  was  a  prim- 
rose, starlit  sky;  around  them  sleeping  flowers 
and  fragrant  shrubs,  summer  stillness,  a  faint 
breeze,  and  the  noise  and  lights  of  the  great  city 
afar  off. 

.  As  they  sat  there,  a  silent  trio,  Mrs.  Abbott— 
Lamar  she  called  herself  now — descended  and 
joined  them.  She  looked  very  frail  and  v/hite, 
but  the  rare  beauty  and  stately  grace  remained. 

''In  the  dark?"  she  said,  smiling.  ''Why  do 
you  not  light  the  parlor,  Leo,  and  go  in?" 

''It  is  pleasanter  here,  mother,"  said  her  son 
bringing  forward  a  chain    "Have  you  a  wrap? 
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Yes,  I  see.   Well,  sit  down ;  it  is  a  lovely  night 
let  us  enjoy  it/' 

'Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  roses  before 
they  fade/  "  quoted  Livingston  out  of  the  dusk 
''My  roses  fade  with  this  evening.,  To-morro 
I  go,  and  I  shall  bear  with  me  the  memory  of  on 
of  the  pleasantest  visits  of  my  life." 

There  were  exclamations  from  Mrs.  Lama 
and  Geoffrey.    Leo  said  not  a  word. 

"So  soon?"  Mrs,  Lamar  said.  "Oh!  I  a^ 
sorry.^' 

She  was  sorry.    It  had  seemed  wonderfull 
good  to  see  a  face  out  of  the  old  life — the  old  lif 
that  had  had  its  pleasures  and  its  friendships, 
as  well  as  its  bitter,  pain. 

"Thank  you  for  saying  that,"  Frank  returned 
"thank  you  still  more  for  the  tone  of  sincerity  i 
which  it  is  said.    Mrs.  Lamar,  I  wish  you  woul 
do  me  a  favor ;  I  wish  you  would  let  Olga  Vent- 
nor  come  and  see  Leo." 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  quiet  figure  lean- 
ing against  Geoffrey's  knee,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"Olga !"  the  lady  said,  startled.  "Oh !  indeed 
I  do  not  know.    All  that  is  at  an  end  " 

^^You  have  chosen  that  it  shall  be,"  said  Frank; 
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''there  is  no  other  reason  why.  And  it  is  a  little 
unjust  to  Leo^  I  think.  She  has  no  friend  o£  her 
own  age,  and — pardon  me — it  must  be  a  little 
lonely  for  her  sometimes/' 

''No,  no — oh,  no!''  from  Leo;  "no,  no,  indeed, 
mamma.    Do  not  think  that." 

"And  Olga  is  dying  to  see  her,"  pursued  Liv- 
ingston,.  unheeding;  "and  Olga  is  a  charming 
girl,  I  assure  you.  Quite  all  she  promised  to  be, 
and  more.  How  often  have  I  heard  her  long  to 
see  you  all  again!  Come,  Mrs.  Abbott — come, 
Lamar,  be  generous  to  old  friends — say  she  may 
come." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  she  may  not,"  Geoffrey 
answered  slowly;  "but  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling 
with  my  mother,  and  one  for  her  decision  alone. 
Would  Miss  Ventnor  care  to  come?" 

"Do  you  ask  that,  Lamar?  If  I  tell  her,  she 
most  assuredly  will  not  come  to  see  you.  Does 
your  remembrance  of  Olga  lead  you  to  think  she 
is  one  of  the  'out  of  sight,  out  of  mind'  friends? 
.You  hardly  do  her  justice." 

"You  are  her  loyal  knight,  at  least,"  Doctor 
Lamar  said,  and  laughed  a  little  constrainedly, 
~^"and  plead  her  cause  well.    Will  congratulations 
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be  premature,  or  are  they  an  old  story  by  this 
time  ?  We  are  such  ancient  friends  and  cronies 
all,  you  know,  that  it  is  not  impertinent  to  ask." 

TherS  was  a  tremor  in  the  figure  leaning 
against  his  knee,  then  a  strained,  painful  hush, 
in  which  she  could  count  her  own  heartbeats.  A 
brief  pause  followed;  Livingston  removed  hi 
cigar  to  knock  off  the  ash  with  care,  and  spoke : 

''If  you  mean  an  engagement  between  me  an 
my  Cousin  Olga,  there  is  certainly  no  need  of  co 
gratulation.  We  are  not  engaged,  and  we  neve 
will  be.  But  we  are  excellent  friends  and  cousin 
all  the  same/' 

''But  I  thought— we  all  thought,"  said  Mr 
Abbott,  surprised,  "that  it  was  an  understoo 
thing  you  and  Olga  were  to  marry.   We  though 
the  families  " 

"So  did  I,"  said  Livingston,  with  a  half  laug 
"and  on  that  hint  I  spoke.   We  were  all  mistake 
it  seems.    Olga  thought  differently,  and  has  re 
served  herself  for  a  better  man." 

"Ah !  and  that  better  man  " 

"Is  mythical  at  present — ^has  not  yet  put  i 
an  appearance.  But  no  doubt  he  will,  and  Olg 
will  v/ait  serenely,  although  it  should  be  a  scor 
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of  years  hence.  She  will  certainly  never  make 
a  mistake  matrimonially.  What  principally  con- 
cerns me  is,  that  I  was  not  the  man/' 

There  was  a  pause.  Frank  resumed  his  cigar, 
Leo's  heart  its  wonted  beating,  but  with  a  sudden 
contraction  of  pain  that  she  could  not  define. 
He  had  asked  then,  and  been  refused. 

''Refused!"  thought  little  Leo,  looking  shyly 
over  at  him  in  the  dark :  "how  very  strange !" 

''She  has  had  many  offers,  no  doubt?''  said 
Mrs.  Abbott,  at  last.   ''Olga  must  be  very  lovely." 

"She  has  the  loveliest  face  ever  seen  out  of  a 
picture  or  a  dream,"  Frank  said,  but  said  it  with- 
out one  faintest  touch  of  enthusiasm.  "Men 
raved  about  her  abroad.  She  has  been  painted 
again  and  again— her  beauty  is  almost  without  a 
flaw.  But  you  will  see  her  for  yourself.  Only 
say  the  word — she  will  be  but  too  glad  to  come." 

"Could  we  be  churlish  enough  to  refuse?  Yes, 
bring  her,  Frank,  dear — fair  little  Princess  Olga ! 
It  is  good  of  her  to  remember  us  all  so  long." 

"Five  years  is  not  an  eternity,  Mrs.  Abbott. 
And  I  doubt  if  fifty  would  enable  those  who  ever 
knew  to  forget  you." 

Mrs.  Abbott  smiled. 
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''My  dear  Frank,  you  are  as  charming  as  ever. 
You  always  had  a  faculty  for  saying  nice  things. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  a  flirt — I  think,  indeed,  I 
have  heard  it  v^hispefed  that  you  always  were.  Jj 
Leo,  do  you  not  hear  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?m 
Olga  will  come.''  ■ 

''I  am  glad,  mamma."'  V 

'"Only  that,  and  you  are  generally  so  enthusi-* 
astic!  You  are  strangely  quiet  to-night.  Arc^ 
you  in  pain?    Your  ankle  " 

''Oh,  it  is  all  right,  mamma,''  poor  little  Leo 
cried  out. 

In  pain — yes — -but  the  pain  was  not  in  anything 
so  unromantic  as  an  ankle.  If  he  was  not  en- 
gaged to  Olga,  what  then  was  the  matter  ?  Was 
it  that  her  refusal  had  hurt  him  so  deeply,  in  spite 
of  his  forced  lightness  of  manner? 

"There  is  another  friend  of  the  past,"  Doctor 
Lamar  said  slowly,  after  a  silence,  "whom  I  sup- 
pose you  have  never  met  in  all  your  wanderings 
up  and  down  the  world.   I  mean  Joanna !" 

The  name  fell  so  unexpectedly,  that  all  started 
at  its  sound.  Livingston  in  the  darkness  turned 
quite  white.  • 

"Why  do  you  suppose  so?"  he  answered,  and  , 
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his  voice  was  not  quite  steady.  ''I  have  met  Jo- 
anna!'' 

•  There  was  a  universal  exclamation. 

Doctor  Lamar  started  to  his  feet,  his  mother 
clasped  her  hands,  Le(?>  sat  erect,  and  looked 
eagerly. 

''You  have  met  her!''  Geoffrey  cried  excitedly. 
''You  know  where  she  is!  Mother,  you  hear 
this?   At  last!" 

"I  have  met  her — I  know  where  she  is,"  Liv- 
ingston answered,  surprised  at  the  amount  of  ex- 
citement they  showed;  "is  there  anything  ex- 
traordinary in  that?" 

"There  is  this — that  I  have  searched,  and 
caused  search  to  be  made  everywhere  all  these 
years  in  vain.  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
she  was  dead — so  impossible  has  she  been  to  dis- 
cover. And  all  this  time  you  have  known  where 
she  was-  " 

"Not  all  this  time,  if  you  mean  these  past  six 
years — only  within  the  past  two  months,"  said 
Frank,  feeling  oddly  cold  and  conscious,  and  won- 
dering what  they  would  say  if  they  knew. 

*^And  where  is  she?    In  New  York?" 

'*At  Newport,  I  think,  just  now.    How  exer- 
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cised  you  are  over  the  matter,  Lamar.  I  always 
knew,  of  course  

''My  dear  fellow,  you  know  nothing,  absolutelj*^ 
nothing,  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  most  important 
concern  of  my  life  to  find  Joanna.  She  is  safe 
and  well,  and  married  to  Blake?" 

''Safe  and  well,  but  not  married  to  Blake,  or 
anybody  else.'' 

"What!  She  ran  away  with  him,  you  know 
the-  " 

"I  know,''  Frank  said,  wincing;  '^but  she  ran 
away  from  him,  as  you  must  recall,  after." 

"It  was  true,  then?  Odd  girl — strange,  wild 
Joanna !  And  what  became  of  her — what  did  she 
do?    No  harm  befell  her,  I  trust?" 

"None  whatever,  but  much  good.  She  found 
friends,  honest  and  real  friends,  and  she  has 
worked  her  way  to  comparative  fame  and  for- 
tune. She  is  wild  Joanna  no  longer.  She  is  a  re- 
fined and  thoroughly  well-bred  young  lady,  with 
oracious  manners,  and  all  womanly  sweetness 
and  goodness  and  grace." 

He  spoke  warmly,  his  handsome  face  flushed 
in  the  dark. 
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'Thank  Heaven!''  he  heard  Mrs.  Abbott  mur- 
mur, and  Geofifrey,  too,  seemed  deeply  moved. 

''I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can  say,"  he  said, 
after  a  little.  ^1  always  knew  the  elements  of  a  ^ 
noble  character  were  there,  crushed,  warped,  as 
they  had  been.  Thank  Heaven,  indeed !  But  tell 
us  about  her,  Frank.  You  can  form  no  idea  of 
how  deeply  we  are  all  interested  in  the  well-being 
and  history  of  Joanna." 

So  Frank  told  it.  Out  there,  in  the  sweet  sum- 
mer dark,  he  told  the  story  of  provocation  and 
reprisal  and  flight  and  pain  and  struggle  and 
hardly  won  victory.  Joanna  had  told  it  to  him 
—simply,  unconscious  of  its  real  pathos — and  he 
repeated  it  tenderly,  dwelling  on  all  her  goodness, 
her  free  generosity,  her  brave  great-heartedness, 
her  bounty  to  all  weak,  oppressed,  and  suffering 
things. 

''She  gives  like  a  princess,  freely,  with  both 
hands,  to  all  who  need,"  he  said.  'T  know  that 
the  dearest  desire  of  her  heart  is  to  see  you  all 
again.  She  speaks  very  little  of  herself,  but  that 
much  I  know." 

"Will  you  bring  her  to  us  ?"  Mrs.  Abbott  said, 
with  repressed  eagerness,  great  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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''Oh,  my  poor  Joanna,  my  poor,  wronged,  ill- 
treated  child!  Bring  her  to  us,  Frank,  at  once, 
at  once !   Geoffrey  you  cannot  go  for  her,  I  know 

— if  you  could  " 

''Quite  impossible  mother,  quite  unnecessary 
also.  Livingston  will  tell  her  and  she  will  come. 
I  will  write  to-night  and  say— well,  something 
of  what  there  is  to  be  said — and  she  will  come. 
The  rest  she  can  learn  here.  Frank,  you  have 
done  us  to-night  a  service  for  which  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart.  You  do  not  understand 
now,  but  you  will  later.  Get  in  lights,  Leo,  I 
will  write  my  letter  at  once,  before  I  am  called 
away.'' 

So  they  left  the  sweet-smelling  garden,  and 
the  starry  sky,  and  went  in.  Lights  were  brought. 
Geoffrey  sat  down  to  write,  Mrs.  Abbott  went  to 
the  piano  and  played  dreamy  sonatas,  Leo  got 
some  needlework,  Frank  sat  near  with  the  paper 
Geoffrey  had  thrown  down,  and  said  little.  Pres- 
ently it  was  eleven,  and  the  letter  was  finished — 
a  very  long  one,  and  it  was  bedtime,  and  they  all 
stood  up  to  say  good  night  and  good-by. 

''But  you  will  soon  return  with  Olga?''  Mrs. 
Abbott  said.  1 
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*^01ga  will  soon  be  here/'  he  answered,  with  a 
smile,  but  Leo  noticed  he  said  nf^thing  about  ac- 
companying her.  Then  it  was  her  turn,  and 
those  two  hard  words,  ''Good-by,''  are  spoken, 
and  his  visit  had  come  to  an  end. 

,  jjc  >fc  >j<  >{c  >)x  2)c  9)c 

''A  gentleman  for  you,  Miss  Jenny."  Her 
maid  handed  her  a  card.  Joanna  looked  at  it, 
and  her  face  flushed.   Frank  returned. 

She  was  alone  in  her  room.  A  week  had 
passed  since  Jud  Sleaford  had  told  her  his  story, 
and  no  action  had  been  taken  yet.  She  hardly 
knew  why  she  waited,  but  it  was  for  Livingston's 
return,  and  now  the  week  was  up,  and  he  was 
here.  She  went  swiftly  to  where  he  waited,  and 
he  came  forw^ard,  both  hands  outstretched. 

"You  did  not  expect  me  so  soon?''  he  said,  the 
first  salutation  over.  "No,  I  know.  But  the  odd- 
est thing  has  happened.  Whom  do  you  think  I 
have  met?" 

She  had  no  idea,  she  said,  and  smiled  at  the 
bright  eagerness  of  his  face. 

'TLeo  Abbott — Geoff — their  mother — and  I 
have  been  stopping  with  them  ever  since/' 

"Frank!" 
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'1  thought  you  would  be  astounded.  You 
cannot  be  moreadelighted  than  they  were,  when 
they  found  out  I  knew  you,  and  where  you  were. 
They  have  been  looking  for  you,  it  appears,  all 
this  time.  You  know  they  have  given  up  every- 
thing— the  Abbott  property,  I  mean — and  Geof- 
frey supports  them  by  his  profession.  They  are 
living  in  comparative  poverty  and  obscurity,  but 
are  one  and  all  as  delightful  people  as  ever.  Here 
is  an  epistle  for  you,  from  Geoff,  long  enough 
to  make  one  jealous,  and,  Joanna,  they  count 
upon  your  going  to  them  at  once.'' 

She  took  the  large  letter,  and  looked  at  the 
clear,  bold,  fam.iliar  writing. 

'T  thank  God,"  she  said  softly,  'T  have  got  the 
desire  of  my  heart.  And  I  thank  you,  Frank,  for 
being  the  bearer  of  good  news.  And  you  have 
been  there  ever  since?'' 

"My  mother  had  gone,"  he  said  hastily.  ''She 
had  left  for  Saratoga  before  I  left  New  York. 
I  mean  to  go  after  her  there  at  once.  It  reminds 
one  of  'Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,'  and  seems 
almost  as  fruitless  a  search,"  he  laughed. 

'Do  not,"  she  interposed,  and  laid  her  hand 
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on  his  arm,  ''as  a  favor  to  me — ^at  least  not  yet. 
Wait,   Tell  me  about  them.    Is  Leo  pretty?" 
'*Very  pretty.'' 

She  glanced  at  him  a  moment. 

''And  Mrs.  Abbott?"  she  said  then.' 

''As  beautiful  as  ever,  but  less  proud,  less  cold. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  As  for  Geoff- — dear  old 
fellow,  he  is  looking  splendidly.  Shall  you  go  at 
once,  Joanna?  They  wdll  literally  be  in  a  fever, 
I  think,  until  you  are  with  them." 

'T  will  go  to-morrow." 

"And  I  may  accompany  you,  of  course?  Then 
I  must  inform  Olga,  who  wishes  to  visit  them, 
too.  They  will  owe  me  a  vote  of  thanks,  I  fancy, 
for  restoring  them  to  their  friends." 

"Go  for  your  cousin  at  once,  for  I  intend  to  go 
alone.  Yes;  I  will  have  it  so.  I  prefer  it.  Do 
you  think  I  cannot  travel  alone?"  laughing,  and 
lifting  her  brave,  bright  face.  "Have  you  yet 
to  learn  I  am  strong-minded,  and  amply  sufficient 
un%3  myself?  And,  Frank,  do  not  tell  your 
cousin  any  more  than  your  mother.  Tell  no  one 
until  I  give  you  leave." 

"But,  Joanna  "  he  was  beginning  impetu- 
ously, when  Professor  Ericson  entered,  and  cut 
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him  short.    Joanna  informed  him  of  the  mor-| 
row's  journey,  and  that  Mr.  Livingston  woulc 
dine  with  him,  and  so  his  opportunity  was  gone. 

Hqi  dined  and  spent  the  evening,  but  he  did  notj 
see  Joanna  for  a  moment  alone.  And  next  day| 
she  departed,  holding  to  her  resolution  to  go  un- 
escorted. He  saw  her  off,  and  took  the  trair 
for  Brightbrook  and  his  Cousin  Ofga.  Woulc 
they  meet,  he  wondered,  these  two,  at  the  Lamari 
cottage,  and,  if  so,  how?  Would  Olga  be  simply ,| 
chillingly  civil?  And  how  was  it  that  Lamat 
and  his  mother  took  the  finding  of  Joanna  sc 
greatl}^  to  heart  ? 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  day  a  cab  sei^ 
Joanna  down  in  front  of  the  Lamar  cottage| 
They  had  not  expected  her  so  soon,  and  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott alone  was  in  the  house.   As  she  sat  the  door  i 
Opened,  a  tall  young  lady  entered  hurriedly,  and| 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  her,  and  clasped  her  in| 
her  arms. 

''Mrs.  Abbott,''  the  familiar  voice  cried,  "it  is  LI 
Oh !  my  friend,  kindest,  truest,  dearest,  best,  look, 
at  me — bid  me  welcome — say  you  forgive  me — 
say  you  are  glad  to  see  me.    It  is  I — Joanna- 
come  back." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PAYI  NG    THE  DEBT. 

They  sat  in  the  half-Ht  parlor,  the  lights 
turned  low  under  shades,  and  Joanna  listened 
once  more  to  the  story  Jud  Sleaford  had  told. 
Her  hand  was  clasped  in  Mrs.  Abbott's,  Leo 
nestled  beside  her  after  Ker  usual  clinging,  child- 
ish fashion,  and  Geoffrey  was  the  narrator.  No 
sound  disturbed  him,  there  were  tears  in  his 
mother's  dark  eyes,  otherwise  she  was  calm.  In 
the  startled  eyes  of  little  Leo  there  was  wonder 
and  fear,  but  she  said  nothing,  although  what 
she  heard  now  she  heard  for  the  first  time.  For 
Joanna,  she  sat  quite  still,  quite  calm,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  end.  Even  then  there  was  not  much 
said — there  was  not  much  that  it  was  easy  to  say. 
Leo  buried  her  face  in  Joanna's  lap,  and  was  sob- 
bing softly. 

''Oh,  how  could  papa — ^how  could  he — how 
could  he?" 

It  was  not  in  that  tender  little  heart  to  blame 
any  one  too  hardly.  She  was  afraid  to  look  at 
her  mother^  at  Joanna,  her  sister,  both  so  deeply 
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v/ronged.  Her  sister,  how  strange  that  thought. 
A  thrill  of  gladness  went  through  her  as  she 
clasped  her  closer  in  her  arms.  She  had  grown 
so  famous,  she  bore  herself  so  nobly — it  almost 
compensated.  And  she  would  be  a  great  heiress 
—Joanna— it  was  her  birthright,  all  that 
splendor  and  luxury — beautiful,  lost  Abbott 
Wood. 

Ah,  her  heart  ached  for  Abbott  Wood  often 
and  often,  her  fair,  stately  home,  dov^^n  by  the 
sea.  All  was  Joanna's  now.  Not  one  spark  of 
envy  or  jealous  grudging  was  in  her — all  good 
fortune  that  could  befall  her  Joanna  deserved, 
had  bravely  earned.  They  had  been  the  usurpers, 
and  held  from  her  for  years  what  should  have 
been  hers.  Her  own  sister!  How  good,  how 
comforting  was  that  thought.  She^  had  never  H 
felt  the  need  of  a  sister,  mamma  and  Geoffrey 
had  always  sufficed,  but  it  was  a  rare  and  sweet 
delight  to  find  one  at  this  late  day.  And  this 
was  why  everything  had  to  be  given  up,  why 
mamma  had  taken  her  former  name,  why  papa 
had  shot  himself. 

'Toor  papa!  he  used  to  be  so  fond  of  his  lit- 
tle Leo/^  ,M 
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She  sobbed  on,  her  face  hidden,  the  sobs  stifled 
in  Joanna's  lap.  No  one  had  a  tear  for  the  dead 
sinner  but  tender-hearted  Httle  Leo. 

All  tHis  time  they  had  been  talking,  brokenly, 
disconnectedly,  but  Leo  had  not  been  listening. 
She  had  only  been  hearkening  to  her  own 
thoughts.  Now  Joanna  gently  lifted  the  bowed, 
dark  head. 

''Crying,  little  Leo?  Why,  I  wonder?  Surely 
not  because  poor  Joanna  is  your  sister?  Ah,  my 
darling,  it  is  the  one  bright,  bright  spot  in  all 
this  darkness  and  sorrow  and  sin." 

*'0h,  my  dear,  my  dear!''  Leo  said,  flinging 
her  arms  about  her,  ''do  you  not  know  I  feel 
that?  I  thank  the  good  God  for  giving  me  so 
great  a  gift.  I  love  you,  Joanna — no  sister  was 
ever  more  dear,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
— of  him.    He  was  fond  of  me,  you  know." 

She  dropped  her  face  again,  crying  with  all 
her  heart. 

"Fond  of  you,  my  little  one?"  Joanna  said,  her 
own  eyes  moist,  "I  wonder  who  would  not  be 
fond  of  you?  And  we  all  love  you  the  better 
for  those  tears.  But  you"— Joanna  laid  her 
hand  on  Mrs.  Abbott's,  and  looked  up  with  won- 
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dering  eyes  into  her  calm  face — '"how  you  bear 
it.  I  wonder  as  I  look  at  you.  And  you  used 
to  be  so- 

"'So  proud,  so  imperious,  so  exacting,  so 
haughty.   Ah,  say  it,  Joanna  !   Do  I  not  know  it 
well?    I  needed  the  lesson  I  have  received — the 
only  blow,  I  believe,  that  could  have  humbled  me 
All  other  things — sickness,  poverty,  death  itself 
— I  could  have  borne  and  kept  my  pride;  this 
could  not.    Pride  had  to  fall.    I  bore  it  badly 
enough  at  first — ^in  agony,  in  rebellion,  in  de 
spair.    I  would  not  believe  such  shame,  such  dis 
grace,  could  touch  me.     I  lay  for  weeks  a 
death's  door.    I  was  wicked  enough  to  wish  t 
die.    But  all  that  is  a  memory  of  the  past  now 
I  am  happy— yes,  quite  happy,  Joanna,  with 
deeper  and  a  truer  and  more  lasting  happiness* 
Do  you  remember  the  ninth  beatitude  of  St 
Francis  de  Sales — 'Blessed  are  the  hearts  that 
bend,  for  they  shall  never  break/    I  have  no 
fear  of  a  broken  heart  now.'' 

Joanna  stooped  and  touched,  with  loving  lips, 
the  worn,  white,  thin  hand. 

"And  now,"  Geoffrey  said  briskly,  coming 
back  to  the  practical,  ''there  is  nothing  for  you 
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to  do  but  to  step  into  the  property,  and  take  the 
reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  of  Blaksley 
&  Bird.  They  have  managed  the  estate  very  well 
in  afl  these  years,  and  your  income  must  have 
accumulated  like  a  rolling  golden  river.  What  a 
rich  young  person  you  are,  Joanna — quite  a  mod- 
ern Mademoiselle  Fifty  Millions !  And  yet  how 
quietly  you  sit  there  and  take  it  all/' 

Doctor  Lamar  said  this  in  rather  an  injured 
tone.    Joanna  laughed. 

''What  would  you  have?'^  she  said;  ''that  I 
should  throw  up  my  hat  and  hurrah?  We  don't 
do  that  when  we  come  into  a  fortune — the  luck 
rs  something  too  solid  and  substantial.  Besides, 
it  comes  to  me  so — well,  not  pleasantly.  It  is  not 
a  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  best,  the  dearest 
friends  ever  forlorn  waif  found  in  her  need,  are 
thrust  out  to  make  room  for — I  had  almost  said, 
the  viper  they  had  nourished.  It  takes  all  heart 
out  of  your  millions,  Geoffrey." 

''Oh!  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  light,"  said  Geof- 
frey coolly;  ''being  a  woman,  of  course  you  will 
take  the  romantic  and  unpractical  side  of  it  first. 
But  having  taken  it,  look  at  the  other — at  the 
birthright  usurped  for  years.   And  as  our  going 
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out  was  inevitable,  you  must  know  what  a  deligh 
it  will  be  to  us  all  to  see  you  step  in  and  reig 
at  Abbott  Wood  instead  of  a  stranger.  Yo 
have  grown  such  a  regal-looking  young  woman 
Joanna,  that  you  will  grace  the  position  and  th 
house.  I  know  of  no  one,*^  said  Doctor  Lamar 
making  a  courtly  bow,  which  included  the  tw 
ladies,  "so  fitted,  in  mind  and  person,  to  succee 
its  late  illustrious  chatelaine 

They  laughed,  and  all  restraint  and  embarrass 
ment  fled.  Time  had  so  softened  the  past,  s 
blunted  the  pain,  that  they  could  bear  to  talk  of  i 
all  with  hardly  a  pang. 

"We  have  kept  it  a  secret  hitherto,  even  fro 
.Leo,''  said  Geoffrey,  "because,  until  you  wer 
found,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  telling.  Now 
everything  had  better  be  told,  and  the  sooner  you 
are  installed  at  Abbott  Wood  the  better.  What 
are  your  plans,  Joanna  ?  Whatever  they  are,  for 
the  future  remember  you  are  to  command  me. 
I  consider  myself  quite  as  much  your  brother  as 
Leo  is  your  sister.'' 

She  stretched  out  her  hand. 

"More  than  brother  always,  Geoffrey — bes 
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and  stanchest  of  friends.  And  so  I  may  com- 
mand you  in  all  things?   You  promise  this?' 

''Undoubtedly— in  all  things." 

''Very  well — the  first  command  I  issue  is,  that 
you  will  not  say  one  word  of  this  to  any  one.  To 
the  lawyers,  if  you  like,  but  make  them  the  only 
exceptions.  Not  one  word,  remember,  to  any 
living  soul.'' 

"But,  my  dear  Joanna  

"But,  my  dear  Geoffrey,  you  have  pledged 
yourself  blindly  to  obey,  and  must  abide  that  rash 
promise.    I  will  it  so/' 

"And  Joanna  is  queen  regnant  now,  it  must  be 
^as  the  queen  wills'!"  cried  Leo  gayly. 

"Well — if  I  must,  I  must,  but  I  see  no  sense 
in  It.  And  your  plans  ?  For  that  is  not  one.  But, 
perhaps,  it  is  too  early  for  you  to  have  formed 
any." 

"No— my  plans,  such  as  they  are,  are  formed, 
and  are  fe^v,  and  simple  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  I  leave  the  stage." 

"Of  course !"  promptly ;  "that  goes  without  say- 
ing." 

"In  the  second,"  smiling,  "I  stay  here  a  week 
or  two,  with  you  all,  if  you  will  have  me/' 
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**If  we  will  have  her — oh !"  said  Leo^  opening 
wide  her  velvety  eyes. 

'Then  I  start  for  San  Francisco,  escorted  by 
my  dear  old  professor,  who  would  escort  me  to 
the  world's  end,  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  take 
my  mother,  my  poor  mother,  out  of  her  prison  of 
years." 

^'Good  child,''  said  Mrs.  Abbott.  "You  will 
find  her  well,  too.  Geoffrey  had  a  letter  from 
the  doctor,  only  a  fortnight  ago,  saying  so,  and 
saying  she  still  keeps  calling  for  you.  Ah!  Jo- 
anna, that  fatal  fortune  will  do  some  good  after 
all — -it  will  rescue  her.'' 

''In  Joanna's  hands  it  will  do  much  good,"  said 
Geoffrey,  with  decision.   'Well,  and  after  that?" 

"After  that — after  that  the  deluge!  I  hardly 
know.  Thus  far  I  have  planned,  and  no  farther. 
I  do  not  quite  realize  it  all  yet.  My  plans  and 
wants  will  increase,  I  suppose,  as  I  do.  But,  oh ! 
through  it  all,  this  fairy  fortune—^his  strange, 
tragical  story,  there  is  one  thing  I  do  realize  to 
my  heart's  core — how  glad  I  am  to  be  with  you 
all  again.  What  would  it  all  avail  but  for  your 
goodness  in  the  past.  Geoffrey,  my  first  friend, 
I  cannot  thank  you — indeed,  I  will  not  try — but 
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you  know,  you  know  what  I  feel!  And  Leo  is 
my  vSister — my  very,  very  own  sister.  It  is  better 
than  a  score  of  fortunes.  And  you she  put  her 
arms  suddenly  about  Mrs.  Abbott,  ''my  dearest, 
my  dearest,  my  more  than  mother,  how  good  you 
were  to  me,  in  those  long-gone  days.  Your  les- 
sons of  love,  of  patience,  of  gentleness,  seemed  to 
be  thrown  away  then,  but  I  hope — oh!  I  hope, 
they  have  come  back,  and  borne  fruit.  Nothing 
good  is  ever  lost,  it  all  returns  sooner  or  later.  I 
have  found  my  own  mother,  but  I  can  never  love 
her  better  than.  I  love  you.'' 

It  was  a  scene,  and  these  women  wept  together, 
and  when,  an  hour  later,  good  nights  were  said,  it 
was  a  very  happy  little  household  that  retired  to 
sleep. 

But  Joanna  did  not  sleep — at  least  for  hours. 
She  was  excited,  she  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think. 
She  had  the  room  lately  vacated  by  Livingston. 
Some  relics  of  him  yet  remained — a  glove  on  the 
table,  a  flower  given  him  by  Leo,  dead  and  dry  on 
the  window,  sill.  It  was  of  him  she  was  thinking 
— ^he  was  rarely  absent  long  from  her  thoughts. 
He  was  coming  to-morrow  with  his  Cousin  Olga. 
He  must  not  know,  not  yet,  not  yet.    In  these 
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dim  plans  of  hers  for  the  future,  his  figure  did 
not  appear;  she  tried  to  place  him  there,  but  she 
could  not.  A  week  with  Leo,  and  already  the 
abrupt  mention  of  his  name  sent  a  flush  into  the 
dark,  mignonne  face.  Was  it  so,  then?  And 
he  ?  She  was  the  sweetest  little  blossom  possible, 
a  tender,  gentle,  adoring  little  heart,  the  sort  to 
sit  at  her  husband's  feet  and  w^orship  and  see  no 
faults.  No,  in  the  picture  of  her  future,  Joanna 
could  not  fancy  him,  try  as  she  might. 

Next  day  he  came,  and  with  him  Olga  Ventnor. 

Doctor  Lamar  was  very  busy,  and  disease  and ' 
death  were  very  busy,  too,  in  the  city. 

He  and  they  did  battle  by  day  and  by  night;  he 
had  very  little  time  to  give  them  at  home.  Fever 
was  spreading  and  would  not  be  stamped  out ;  the 
weatlier  was  hot,  damp,  murky,  oppressive — real 
fever  weather,  and  in  the  pestilential  purlieus 
many  lay  ill  unto  death  these  July  days.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  profession,  he  seemed  to  live 
in  his  carriage,  he  began  to  look  fagged  and  worn, 
strong  and  robust  as  he  was,  splendid-in  his  flaw- 
less vitality.  His  mother  grew  anxious,  and 
begged  him  to  spare  himself,  but  in  vain. 

Coming  home  on  this  sultry  evening,  tired,  de- 
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pressed,  hungry,  out  of  sorts,  his  mind  filled  with 
grim  sick  roonis,  and  the  grim  faces  of  poverty 
and  disease,  he  saw  a  vision !  Standing  in  the 
parlor,  alone,  the  last  light  full  upon  her,  dressed 
in  some  gauzy,  silky  robe,  that  floated  like  a  cloud 
softly  over  the  carpet,  her  golden  braids  twisted 
coronet  fashion  around  her  head,  a  diamond  star 
flashing  at  her  throat,  he  saw — Olga. 

It  came  upon  him  like  a  shock,  a  shock  of  rap- 
ture. He  had  not  been  thinking  of  her  at  all,  and 
she  was  before  him,  a  dream  of  light,  of  loveli- 
ness. He  stood  quite  still,  quite  pale,  unable  for 
a  moment  to  advance  or  speak,  looking  at  her.  It 
was  she  who  cam.e  forward,  blushing  slightly, 
smiling  and  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Are  you  going  to  sw^oon  at  my  feet.  Doctor 
Lamar?  Do  not,  I  beg — I  would  not  know  in 
the  least  how  to  bring  you  to.  Yes,  it  is  I  in  the 
flesh — Olga — shake  hands  and  see.  How  unflat- 
teringly  amazed  you  look,  to  be  sure!  x\nd  yet,'' 
with  the  prettiest  of  pouts,  ^^you  must  have  known 
I  was  coming." 

^^I  had  forgotten,"  said  Doctor  Lamar. 

The  words  were  not  flattering,  but  he  still  held 
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her  hand,  and  gazed  at  her  as  though  he  could 
never  gaze  enough. 

"Complimentary,  upon  my  word !  But  it  is  just 
like  you  all — out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  Leo  and 
your  mother  had  not  forgotten,  sir!  Men  have 
no  memories.  Will  you  not  come  in?  The  house 
is  thine  own — or  do  you  mean  to  stand  staring 
indefinitely.  You  remind  me  of  the  country 
swain,  who  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
sighed  and  looked,  and  looked  again.  If  you  sigh 
and  look  into  the  dining  room,  it  will  be  more  to 
the  purpose.  Your  dinner  is  waiting  there,  and 
your  mother  has  been  left  lamenting  over  your 
prolonged  absence,  and  the  fowl  that  is  spoiling 
while  it  waits/' 

She  ran  on  gayly — she  saw  all  the  surprise, 
the  admiration  in  his  face,  and  she  liked  it.  She 
was  a  hero  worshiper,  this  fair,  white  Olga,  and 
Geoffrey  Lamar  was  her  latest  hero.  She  did  not 
understand  very  clearly,  but  for  honor's  sake  he 
had  given  up  a  fortune,  and  gone  out  single- 
handed  to  fight  with  fate.  He  was  a  hero  in  that 
to  this  romantic  young  lady ;  he  was  working  him- 
self to  death  among  the  poor  and  suffering,  heed- 
less of  rest,  or  food,  or  comfort ;  he  was  a  hero 
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in  that  also.  And  it  was  a  grand  thing  to  be 
like  that.  She  adored  strength,  bravery,  unselfish 
deeds.  And — what  a  distinguished-looking  man 
he  had  become,  but  then  he  always  had  had  that 
air  noble  even  as  a  boy,  which  she  admired  so 
much,  and  saw  so  seldom. 

Doctor  Lamar  was  off  duty  that  evening,  really 
off  duty,  and  enjoyed  his  home  circle  with  a  zest, 
a  delight  that  was  not  untinged  with  pain.  To  sit 
and  look  at  that  lovely  face  was  a  pleasure  so  in- 
tense that  he  was  almost  afraid  of  it.  Frank  was 
there,  near  Leo ;  Mrs.  Ventnor,  too,  was  present, 
talking  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Abbott. 

They  had  much  to  say  and  hear,  of  the  past 
five  years,  and  once  mutual  friends.  She  and  her 
daughter,  with  Frank,  were  stopping  at  the  hotel 
near  by — the  bandbox  cottage  accommodated  but 
one  guest  at  a  time.  That  one,  Joanna,  was  at  the 
piano,  playing  softly— -so  softly  that  she  disturbed 
the  talk  of  no  one.  Livingston  tried  to  be  de- 
votedj  and  turned  the  music,  but  she  sent  him 
"away. 

"I  play  from  memory,"  she  said,  ''or  I  impro- 
vise.   It  is  my  way  of  thinking  aloud ;  and  I  like 
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to  be  alone  when  I  think.  Go  and  talk— go  and 
amuse  little  Leo/'  smilingly;  ''she  hates  to  be 
alone.'' 

So  he  went,  and  thus  paired  off,  the  evening 
passed  delightfully.  It  was  an  evening  Geoffrey, 
for  one,  never  forgot.  Olga  was  by  his  side ;  Jo- 
anna was  playing  softly,  softly,  and  a  little  sadly. 
Was  she  happy?  Her  face  told  nothing.  The 
others  were — he  was,  supremely  so.  Outside 
there  was  the  summer  darkness,  the  stars,  the 
whispering  wind.  Yes,  it  was  a  picture  he  would 
recall  to  his  dying  day. 

Miss  Ventnor  had  met  Miss  Wild,  the  vocalist, 
wath  some  surprise,  and  extreme  curiosity.  And 
so  she  was  Joanna — really?  How  stupid  of  her 
and  Frank  not  to  have  recognized  her  at  once. 
But  she  had  so  changed — so  improved.  Miss 
Wild  would  pardon  her,  she  trusted,  for  saying 
as  much.  After  all,  she  was  privileged,  being 
such  a  very  old — acquaintance.  Might  she  con- 
gratulate her?  Her  voice  was  enchanting,  she 
envied  her  whenever  she  heard  it.  How  charm- 
ing that  they  should  all  meet  again  like  this.  And 
so  on — more  than  civil — gracious,  indeed — quite 
the  manner     ^omt  fair  young  grand  duchess,  so 
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Uplifted  that  she  could  afford  to  stoop  and  be 
sweet. 

Joanna  smiled  at  it  all,  not  embarrassed,  not 
overwhelmed,  and  responded  very  quietly.  Olga 
did  not  dream — none  of  them  did — the  double 
secret  she  held,  her  manner  to  Livingston  was 
simply  that  of  a  friend.  Still,  he  felt  uncom- 
fortable, and  urged  her  to  let  him  tell.  ''Wait, 
Hvait,"  was  all  she  would  say.  It  was  her  answer 
to  Geoffrey,  too,  w^hen  he  reiterated  his  wish  to 
make  known  her  real  position  to  the  Ventnors. 
''Oh,  wait/'  she  said;  ''time  enough  for  all  that.'^ 
And  they  obeyed  her.  She  had  a  strong  will,  this 
gentle  Joanna,  and  it  made  itself  felt.  She  knew 
her  own  mind,  and  adhered  to  it.  She  formed  her 
own  plans,  and  abided  by  them.  She  had  great 
faith  in  time  and  waiting  and  patience  to  set  the 
most  crooked  things  straight.  A  little,  indeed, 
w^as  revealed — she  had  discovered  her  mother,  out 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Joanna  was  going  there  to 
join  her  next  week.  It  was  her  intention  to  re- 
turn wath  her  and  make  another  brief  visit  to 
the  Lamars. 

After  that — Livingston  glanced  at  her  with  a 
somewhat  anxious  face,  but  she  smiled  back  at 
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him  with  a  brightness  all  her  own.  She  had  th 
brightest  smile,  the  frankest  laugh,  in  the  worl 
— in  her  presence  there  was  a  sense  of  comfort 
of  peace,  of  rest.  That  subtle  fascination  o 
manner  had  its  effect  on  them  all,  and  her  sing' 
ing  charmed  care  from  every  heart.  Mrs.  Vent 
nor  was  bewitched — Olga  said  so  laughingly 
she  was  ready  to  listen  for  hours,  rapt,  if  Joann 
would  only  sing. 

"I  repeat  it,"  Miss  Ventnor  said,  ''you  hav 
bewitched  mamma,  Miss  Wild.  She  is  under  th 
spell  of  a  musical  enchantress.  What  sorcery  * 
in  that  voice  of  yours  that  you  steal  our  heart 
through  our  ears?" 

This  was  very  gracious.    Olga  went  with  th 
majority,  and  did  real  homage  to  her  old  fo 
The  clear,  noble  face,  the  quiet,  well-bred  man 
ner,  the  siren  charm  of  voice,  won  golden  opin 
ions  from  her,  fastidious  as  she  was. 

'T  never  saw  any  one  so  changed  as  that— tha 
Joanna,"  she  said,  half  laughingly,  half  petu- 
lantly, to  Frank;  ''she  is  a  witch,  I  think.  Even 
I  cannot  resist.  There  is  a  sort  of  charm  about 
her — I  cannot  define  it,  but  perhaps  you  can  see- 
that  compels  one's  liking  in  spite  of  one's  self/* 
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"And  why  in  spite  of  one's  self,  Mademoiselle 
Olga?   Why  should  one  try  to  resist?'' 

*'Ah,  why  ?  We  were  always  antagonistic,  you 
know.  And  so  you  can  see  it  ?  Now,  really  you 
are  sharper-sighted  than  I  took  you  to  be.  I 
thought  you  saw  nothing  but  little  Leo's  riante 
face!" 

''What?"  Livingston  cried,  conscience- 
stricken;  ''do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
Leo!   What  is  Leo  to  me?" 

do  not  know  what  Leo  may  be  to  you  at  this 
esent  moment,"  said  Olga  coolly,  "but  if  things 
go  on,  she  will  be  Mrs.  Livingston  to  you  before 
long.  Deja!  we  go  fast,  my  friend.  Your  heart 
goes  out  through  your  eyes,  it  seems.  And  only 
two  months  ago  you  proposed  to  me!  What  a 
crushing  blow  to  my  vanity!  As  for  little  Leo 
and  -" 

But  the  door  opened,  and  little  Leo  came  in 
with  Joanna^  and  the  cousins  parted — Livingston 
covered  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment,  and 
Olga's  sapphire  eyes  laughing  with  malice. 

The  days  passed;  Joanna's  week  had  nearly 
merged  into  two.  They  held  her  by  force,  it 
seemed;  Mrs.  Abbott's  pleading  eyes,  Leo's  plead- 
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ing  lips,  Geoffrey's  pleasure  in  her  prolongel 
stay.    The  Ventnors  were  still  here;  Livingsto| 
was  every  day,  and  all  day  every  day,  almost, 
the  cottage. 

Doctor  Lamar  w^orked  as  hard  as  ever,  spare! 
himself  as  little  ,as  ever,  and  began  to  really  loo| 
haggard  and  ill.  His  mother  and  Joanr 
watched  him  with  anxious  eyes,  and  what  tljej 
feared  came  to  pass.  Olga's  hero  went  down  on 
his  battlefield,  but  facing  and  fighting  the  foe 
until  he  fell,  prostrate  and  conquered. 

And  then  there  were  tears  and  panic  and  ter- 
ror in^the  bright  little  household,  and  a  sudden 
scattering  of  the  happy  circle.  And  in  this  hour, 
Joanna  came  forward  to  pay  her  debt,  to  pay  it, 
if  need  be,  even  with  her  life.  She  was  calm  and 
self-possessed,  where  all  was  dismay.  She  took 
Livingston  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  as  one  having 
authority, 

''Last  night  I  spoke  to  Geoffrey,'^  she  quietly 
said;  ''he  felt  this  coming  on,  and  knew  he  could 
rely  upon  me.  He  wished  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  but  that  I  would  not  hear  of.  He  wished 
me  to  go,  but  that  was  still  more  impossible. 
Then  we  decided  what  to  do,"  and  yo\x  must  obey 
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You  must  leave  at  oncCj  and  take  Miss  Ventnor 
and  her  mother  and  Leo  with  you,  to  Brightbrook, 
if  you  are  wise;  this  city  is  not  safe.  I  remain 
with  Mrs.  Abbott.  A  professional  nurse  is  com- 
ing, and  his  friend  Doctor  Morgan  will  attend. 
To  obey  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  help 
us,  and  with  the  help  of  Heaven,  Geoffrey  will 
be  restored  to  us  soon/' 

''But,  oh,  Joanna,"  the  young  man  cried  out, 
''it  may  be  death  to  you!'' 

She  smiled;  it  was  a  smile  that  went  to  his 
heart. 

"If  Heaven  pleases,  but  I  think  not.  I  am  so 
strong,  so  well,  I  have  never  been  ill  in  my  life, 
and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid.  I  do  not  think 
that  for  me  there  is  the  slightest  danger.  But  for 
your  cousin  and  Leo,  there  may  be  much.  Take 
them  away,  Frank,  and  do  not  come  here  any 
more." 

"I  will  take  them  away,"  he  answered,  "but  as 
for  not  coming  here  any  more  " 

He  did  not  finish  the. sentence;  he  turned  to  go. 
Then  suddenly  he  came  back,  and  clasped  her 
closely  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again. 
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''God  bless  you,  my  own  darlings — my  brave, 
noble,  great-hearted  Joanna,  and  make  me 
worthy  of  you  in  the  time  that  is  to  come/' 

^<  jfj  ;}c  ^  >K  ^  ^ 

Olga  Ventnor  and  her  mother  and  Leo  wer 
taken  away.    Not  willingly,  rebelling,  and  unde 
loud  protests  and  tears  on  Leo's  part,  white,  mute 
grief  on  Olga's.   Her  heart  burned  as  she  thought 
of  Joanna  there  in  the  post  of  danger,  by  his 
side,  and  she  away,  selfishly  safe  and  free. 

But  she  said  little.   What  was  there  for  her  t 
say?  and  maiden  pride  was  very  strong  in  Olga 
Ventnor.    They  saw  that  she  was  pale,  that  a 
the  days  went  on  she  grew  thin  as  a  shadow,  tha 
she  wandered  about  like  a  restless  spirit,  that  sh 
listened  breathlessly  to  the  report  Livingsto 
brought  daily,  and  many  times  a  day.    For  the; 
had  not  gone,  that  would  have  been  too  cruel,  an 
Frank  hovered  constantly  about  the  cottage,  in 
tercepted  the  doctor,  waylaid  the  nurse,  and  tried 
to  catch  glimpses  of  Joanna.    There  were  not 
many  glimpses  of  Joanna  to  be  had ;  she  literally 
lived  in  the  sick  room,  she  shared  the  nightly 
vigils,  she  snatched  brief  naps  in  her  clothes, 
while  she  insisted  upon  his  mother  taking  her 
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proper  rest.  No  Sister  of  Mercy,  no  adoring  wnc, 
could  have  watched,  nursed,  cared  for  him  more 
devotedly  than  did  she.  And  the  days  passed — 
the  long,  sunny,  summer  days.  Everything  that 
medical  skill  could  do,  that  tireless  nursing  could 
do,  were  done.  And  they  triumphed.  There 
came  a  day  and  a  night  of  agonized  suspense  and 
waiting  and  heartbreak — a  night  in  which  Olga 
V  entnor  knevv^  in  her  agony -that  if  Geoffrey  La- 
mar .died,  all  that  life  held  of  joy  for  her  would 
die  too^ — a  night  in  which  Leo  wept  and  Living- 
ston roamed  restlessly  and  Joanna  watched  and 
waited  and  prayed.  And  as  day  dawned  and  the 
first  lances  of  sunshine  pierced  the  darkened  sick 
room,  she  came  out,  white  as  a  spirit,  wasted, 
wan,  but,  oh,  so  thankful!  Oh,  so  glad!  Oh,  so 
unspeakably  blessed.  Frank  Livingston  started 
up  and  came  forward  pale  and  worn  and  thin. 
He  did  not  speak — his  eyes  spoke  for  him. 

''Do  not  come  near,"  Joanna  said,  remember- 
ing, even  in  that  supreme  hour,  prudence.  ''Go 
home  and  tell  them  all  to  bless  God  for  us.  Geof- 
frey will  live." 

.  He  went  and  told  his  glad  news.  Mrs.  Vent- 
nor  and  Leo  cried  with  joy,  and  were  full  of  out- 
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spoken  thanksgiving,  but  Olga  was  silent.  And 
presently  she  rose,  feeling  giddy  and  faint,  and 
went  to  her  room,  and  fell  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed,  and  there  remained,  bowed,  speechless,  mo- 
tionless, a  long,  long  time.  And  whether  it  was 
for  Geoffrey  she  was  praying,  or — Joanna — ske 
could  never  tell 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

''the  Time  of  roses/' 

"I  never  thought  to  see  it  again,  the  dear  old 
place.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  ever  seem  so 
much  like  home  to  me  as  Brightbrook.  It  is  good, 
good,  good  to  be  back!'' 

So  said  little  Leo,  drawing  a  long,  contented 
breath.  She  stood  leaning  against  a  brown  tree 
trunk,  her  hat  in  her  hand,  the  sunshine  sifting 
down  upon  her  like  a  rain  of  gold,  flecking  her 
pink  dress,  her  braided,  dark  hair,  her  sweet,  soft- 
cut  face,  the  great,  black,  velvety  eyes. 

Those  dark  eyes  gazed  with  a  wistful  light  in 
the  direction  of  Abbott  Wood,  whither  she  had 
not  yet  been.  Sitting  in  a  rustic  chair,  near, 
Frank  Livingston  looked  at  her,  thinking,  artist- 
like, vv^hat  an  unconscious  picture  she  made  of 
herself,  and  with  something  deeper,  perhaps,  than 
mere  artist  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

They  were  all  there,  the  Lamar  family,  and  had 
been  for  two  days.  To  Leo  it  was  as  though  they 
had  never  quitted  it.   The  villa,  the  village,  the 
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faces  of  Frank  and  Olga,  everything  seemed  as  if 
she  had  only  left  yesterday.  The  gap  of  years 
was  bridged  over ;  she  was  rich  and  prosperous 
Leo  Abbott  once  more.  Only  her  old  home  she 
had  not  seen;  she  longed  to  go,  but  dreaded  to 
ask. 

In  an  invalid  chair,  close  by,  sat  her  brother, 
very  much  of  an  invalid  still,  pallid  and  thin  to  a 
most  interesting  degree,  and  petted  by  all  the 
womenkind  until  Livingston  declared  in  disgust 
the  after  coddling  must  be  ten  times  harder  for 
Lamar  to  bear  up  against  than  the  fever  bout. 
Olga  wa3  an  exception,  Olga,  now  that  she  had 
gotten  him  safely  there,  felt  a  limitless  content, 
but  she  did  not  ''coddle.''  She  watched  the  re- 
turning appetite,  the  growing  strength,  the  grad- 
ual return  to  life  and  health,  with  a  gladness,  a 
thankfulness  words  were  weak  to  tell,  but  she 
petted  not  at  all  She  treated  him  a  trifle  more 
tenderly,  perhaps,  than  the  Geoffrey  Lamar,  vig- 
orous of  strength  and  life,  of  some  weeks  back; 
but  feel  as  she  might,  Olga  Ventnor  was  not 
one  to  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve  -for  any  man, 
sick  or  well.  She  was  a  fair,  a  gracious,  a  lovely 
young  hostess,  full  of  all  gentle  care  for  the  com- 
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fort  o£  her  guests ;  but  Geoffrey  was  her  moth- 
er's especial  province,  and  to  her  mother  she 
quietly  left  him. 

It  was  rather  against  his  will,  truth  to  tell,  that 
Doctor  Lamar  vv^as  there  at  all;  but  very  little 
voice  w^as  given  him  in  the  matter^ — his  faint  ob- 
jections were  overruled  by  a  vast  majority,  and 
he  was  en  route  hither  almost  before  he  knew  it. 

Colonel  Ventnor  had  come  for  his  wife  and 
daughter,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  and,  finding 
the  patient  convalescent,  had  waited  a  few  days, 
and  abducted  him,  willy-nilly.  The  cottage  had 
been  shut  up,  and  the  family  were  safely  there, 
recuperating  in  the  fresh,  sea-scented  breezes  of 
Brightbrook,  and  Olga  and  Leo  at  least,  in  their 
hidden  hearts,  supremely  happy. 

For  Frank  and  Geoffrey^ — well,  their  roses 
were  certainly  not  thornless.  For  Geoffrey,  he 
found  himself  yielding  irresistibly  to  the  spell 
of  other  days,  and  it  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  spell. 
In  those  other  days  it  was  different — he  might 
have  hoped  then — now  hope  would  only  be  an- 
other name  for  presumption.  He  had  loved  Olga 
ever  since  he  could  remember,  it  seemed  to  him, 
and  even  when  he  thought  her  assigned  to  Liv- 
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ingston,  had  hoped,  feeling  confident  of  being 
able  to  hold  his  own  with  that  careless  wooer. 
But  all  that  had  been  changed;  in  those  days  he 
was  the  heir  presumptive  of  a  very  rich  man ;  in 
these  days  he  was  a  penniless  doctor,  able  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  and  little  more.  And  for  all  the 
best  years  of  his  life  it  seemed  likely  to  be  so. 
For  himself,  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  it, 
had  not  been  unhappy,  but  now — now,  after  this 
inopportune  visit,  after  long  days  spent  in  her 
society,  it  would  be  different.  He  could  hardly 
love  her  better,  and  yet  he  dreaded  to  stay.  He 
would  spoil  his  life  for  nothing;  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion would  mar  all  that  was  best  in  him,  a  love 
she  must  never  know  of  would  consume  his  life, 
ate  out  his  heart  with  useless  longings  and  re- 
grets. 

Meantime  Joanna  speeded  on  by  day  and  by 
night,  on  her  long  journey  to  her  mother.  Her 
prediction  had  proven  true — she  did  not  take  the 
fever.  And  the  doctor  told  them  all  that  to  her 
indefatigable  nursing  more  than  anything  else 
did  they  owe  Geoffrey's  life. 

'Thank  her  if  you  can,  young  man,"  Doctor 
Morgan  said ;  ^^she  never  spared  herself  by  night 
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or  day.  But  for  her  you  would  be  a  dead  man  this 
morning/' 

But  Qeoffrey  did  not  even  try  to  thank  her — 
there  are  things  for  which  mere  words,  be  they 
ever  so  eloquent,  are  a  poor  return.  Others  over- 
whelmed her  with  tears  and  gratitude — his 
mother,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ventnor.  Olga  said  lit- 
tle, but  it  was  at  her  Joanna  looked.  She  was 
very  pale  in  these  first  days,  with  a  tense  sort  of 
look  in  her  blue  eyes;  but  she  held  herself  well 
in  hand,  and  even  Joanna  turned  away  disap- 
pointed, from  that  still,  proudly  calm  face.  Only 
when  they  said  good-by  did  a  glimpse  of  Olga's 
heart  appear.  She  was  the  last  to  say  it,  and  they 
were  alone.  She  had  held  out  her  hand  at-  first 
with  a  smile,  and  the  conventional  good  wishes 
for  a  pleasant  journey.  Suddenly  she  flung  her 
arms  around  Joanna's  neck  and  held  her  almost 
wildly  to  her. 

•'You  have  saved  his  life,"  she  whispered,  kiss- 
ing her  again  and  again.  "I  will  love  you  while 
I  live  for  that." 

And  then  she  was  gone. 

Joanna  looked  after  her,  a  glad,  relieved,  tri- 
umphant smile  on  her  face. 
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'It  is  so,  then,"  she  said  softly,  ''in  spite  of  all 
— in  spite- of  pride.  I  am  so  glad — so  very,  very 
glad/'  ^ 

And  now  they  were  ail  there,  and  the  five  last 
miserable  years  seemed  to  drift  away,  and  the  old 
time — "the  time  of  roses"--^came  back.  Leo 
visited  Abbott  Wood  to  her  heart's  content — no 
one  objected — and  wandered  sadly  under  the 
trees,  and  down  by  the  blue  summer  sea,  through 
the  glowing  rooms,  speaking  of  her  mother's  re- 
fined taste,  her  father's  boundless  wealth. 

Poor  papa !  Leo's  tender  little  heart  was  sad 
for  him  yet.  Here  was  the  chapel,  beautiful  St. 
Walburga's,  with  its  radiant  saints  on  golden 
backgrounds,  the  crimson  and  purple  and  golden 
glass  casting  rays  of  rainbow  light  on  the  color- 
ed marbles  of  the  floor,  the  carven  puipit  with  its 
angel  faces,  from  which  Mr.  Lamb's  meek  coun- 
tenance used  to  beam  down  on  them  all.  Up  yon- 
der was  the  organ  where  mamma  used  to  sit  and 
play  Mozart  and  Haydn  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
How  silent,  how  sad,  how  changed,  it  all  was 
now.  Here  was  lier  own  white-and-blue  cTiam- 
ber,  with  its  lovely  picture  of  Christ  blessing  lit- 
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tie  ehildren,  its  guarAan  angels  on  brackets,  her 
books,  and  toilet  things,  all  as  they  had  been. 

Here  was  Geoffrey's  room,  bare  enough  and 
without  carpet,  for  his  tastes  were  preternatur- 
ally  austere  in  those  days,  with  lots  of  space,  and 
Httle  else,  except  an  iron  bedstead  and  tables  and 
chairs.  And  books,  of  course — everywhere 
books.  And  a  horrid  skeleton  in  a  closet,  oa 
wires,  and  a  dismal  skull  grinning  at  her  under 
glass. 

Leo  got  out  again  as  quickly  as  she  could,  with 
a  shudder  at  Geoff's  dreadful  tastes.  Her  first 
visit  left  her  very  sad  and  thoughtful ;  she  loved 
every  tree  in  the  old  place,  every  room  in  the 
stately  house,  and  it  was  never  to  be  home  to  her 
any  more !  It  was  Joanna's,  and,  of  course,  she 
was  glad  of  that.  No  good  too  good  could  come 
Joanna;  but  for  all  that,  it  made  her  heart 
ache.  She  might  come  to  it  as  a  visitor,  but  dear, 
dear  Abbott  Wood  would  never  be  home  any 
more. 

No  one  else  went,  not  her  mother,  not  her 
brother;  they  drove  in  every  other  direction, 
*»ever  in  that.   Leo  went  often,  and  frequent  go- 
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ing  blunted  the  first  sharfP  feeling  of  loss  and 
pain.  Another  sense  of  loss  and  pain,  keener  yet^ 
followed  this.  What*  had  she  done  to  Frank? 
He  was  her  friend  no  more;  he  avoided  her,  in- 
deed ;  he  was  never  her  escort  if  he  could  help  it^ 
Sometimes  he  could  not  help  it,  Olga,  in  her 
imperious  fashion,  ordered  him  to  go  and  take 
care  of  Leo,  and  not  let  the  child  come  to  harm 
moving  about  alone.  Leo  tried  to  assert  herself, 
and  summon  pride  to  her  aid ;  but  Leo.  in  the  role 
of  a  haughty  maiden  was  a  failure.  The  sensi- 
tive lips  quivered,  like  the  lips  of  a  grieved  child; 
the  velvet  black  eyes  grew  dewy  and  deep,  with 
tears  hardly  held  back.  What  had  she  done 
to  make  Frank  dislike  her?  Before  he  had  not 
been  like  this;  he  used  to  be  nice  and  attentive 
and  polite.  But  it  was  so  no  more.  He  went 
with  her  when  he  must,  and  talked  to  her  after  a 
constrained  fashion,  and  looked  at  her  furtively 
and  seemed  guilty  when  caught  in  the  act.  Why 
should  he  look  guilty  and  glance  hastily  away? 
There  was  no  harm  in  looking  at  her — Leo  Had 
a  secret  consciousness  that  she  was  not  bad  to 
look  at.  She  could  not  be  entirely  miserable  over 
the  loss  of  her  old  home,  while  she  every  day 
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grew  more  and  more  miserable  over  the  loss  of 
her  friend. 

And  the  days  went  on,  and  the  weeks  passed, 
and  the  end  of  September  arrived.  They  had 
heard  from  Joanna.  Mrs.  Abbott  had  had  a  brief 
letter,  very  brief.  She  had  reached  her  jour- 
ney's end  in  safety;  she  had  fomid  her  mother, 
had  taken  her  from  the  asylum,  and,  after  a  week 
or  two  of  rest,  would  return.  She  sent  her  love 
to  all.  There  was  no  more.  It  was  singularly 
short  and  businesslike  and  to  the  point.  She 
wrote  to  no  one  else.  Livingston  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  sorry  or  relieved.  He  had  asked 
her  to  write,  but  she  had  made  no  promise.    In  a 

fortnight  she  would  be  back,  and  then   They 

vvould  bear  the  announcement  of  his  engagement 
better  now  than  they  would  have  done  a  month 
ago.  After  all,  it.  was  as  well  he  waited.  All 
sang  paeans  in  Joanna's  praise  now.  He  grew  a 
trifle  weary,  sometimes,  listening.  It  was  all 
true,  no  doubt ;  she  was  a  noble  woman ;  he  would 

never  be  half  worthy  of  her,  at  his  best,  but  

He  looked  across  at  Leo,  sitting,  listlessly  enough, 
in  a  garden  chair,  her  hands  lying  idly  on  her 
lap,  her  mignonne  face  pale  and  spiritless;  th^ 
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soft,  black  eyes  heavy-lidded  and  tired-looking. 
The  sweet,  childish  mouth  had  a  pathetic  little 
droop;  she  looked  sorry,  or  lonely,  or  something. 
He  started  up  impatiently,  and  went  off,  angry 
with  himself — his  fate — all  the  world. 

And  now  the  Lamar s  began  to  talk  of  going 
— Geoffrey,  indeed,  had  been  impatiently  talking 
of  it,  and  thinking  of  it,  for  some  time,  but  had 
been  met  by  such  a  storm  of  reproach  for  his  un- 
seemly haste,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  desist. 
But  against  his  better  judgment  always, -and  now 
he  would  go.  His  work  awaited  him.  Doctor 
Morgan  wrote  sarcastically  to  inquire  if  he  had 
fallen  into  a  Rip  van  Winkle  slumber  up  there 
in  his  silvan  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  was  perfectly 
well  again,  no  plea  of  invalidisni  could  be  put 
forth  to  detain  him,  and  his  resolution  was  taken. 
To-morrow  he  would  go.  His  mother  and  sister 
could  remain  another  week,  if  they  chose,  while 
he  had  the  cottage  put  in  order.  They  did 
choose,  overwhelmed  by  the  hospitable  pressing 
of  the  Ventnors,  and  so  it  was  decided.  I 

The  last  evening  had  come.  Leo  was  away  on 
one  of  her  long  rambles,  and,  for  a  wonder,  Liv- 
kigston  was  with  her.   It  was  the  hour  of  sunset 
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Colonel  Ventnor,  his  daughter,  and  Doctor  La- 
mar lingered  on  the  lawn.  The  lovely  afterglow, 
the  exquisite  rose  Hght  of  a  perfect  September 
day  yet  lingered  in  the  sky;  a  faintly  salt  breeze 
came  fresh  from  the  ocean,  and  stirred  the  sleep- 
ing flowers.  On  the  piazza,  at  the  other  side  of 
tJie  house,  the  elder  ladies  sat,  and  after  a  little 
the  colonel  felt  called  upon  to  join  them.  Then 
Geoffrey  threw  himself  on  the  dry,  crisp  grass, 
xather  tired  after  a  long  day's  rambling,  and 
Olga,  with  a  smile,  seated  herself  on  a  grassy 
knoll  close  by. 

'T  know  you  are  used  up,  if  you  would  but  own 
it,"  she  was  saying.  'T  am,  and  do  not  mind  con- 
fessing it  in  the  least.  Xen  miles  is  as  much  as  I 
-ever  want  to  do  at  once.  I  fear  it  was  hardly  wise 
of  you,  not  yet  fully  strong,  to  go  as  far  as  you 
did.'' 

''You  will  insist  on  keeping  me  on  the  sick 
list,'^'  he  answered.  'T  believe  I  am  as  strong  as 
I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I  might  have  gone  a  week 
ago,  with  perfect  safety.  My  walk  will  do  me 
no  harm.    And  it  is  for  the  last  time.'' 

There  was  a  pause.   His  voice  was  regretful — 
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it  was  hard  to  go.  A  little  frown  deepened  be- 
tween Miss  Ventnor's  eyebrows. 

"1  hate  last  time/'  she  said  petulantly,  ^^I  hate 
saying  good-by.  Every  year  I  live,  every  friend 
I  part  with,  I  hate  it  more  and  more.  They  are 
the  two  hardest,  hatefulest  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. You  rnust  like  it,  though,  you  appear  so 
desperately  anxious  to  say  it,  and  get  rid  of  us." 

He  looked  up  at  her.  She  was  very  lovely,  but 
she  was  always  that.  Her  hat  lay  on  her  lap,  her 
delicate  face  was  ever  so  little  flushed,  ever  so 
little  petulant,  her  blue  eyes  had  an  almost  irate 
sparkle.  She  was  dressed  in  pale  blue,  crisp, 
silky,  cool,  a  cluster  of  pink  roses  in  her  breast, 
another  in  her  hair.  She  looked  all  azure  and 
roses,  golden  hair,  and  flower  face.  He  turned 
away  his  eyes,  slightly  dazzled. 

''Do  you  believe  that,''  he  asked  quietly,  ^^that 
I  am  glad  to  go?'' 

'It  looks  like  it,  I  confess.  You  have  talked 
of  nothing  else  but  going  ever  since  you  came. 
And  now  you  will  leave  us  to-morrow,  though 
the  heavens  fall." 

''It  would  have  been  wiser  if  I  had  never 
come,"  he  said,  still  very  quietly;  "it  would  have , 
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been  wiser  for  me  if  I  had  gone  the  moment  I 
was  able.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  this,  but,  Olga, 
cannot  you  see — do  you  not  know  the  reason?" 

'*No,  I  do  not,''  she  answered,  still  petulant, 
although  the  deepening  flush  on  her  cheek  told 
another  story.  ^^I  only  know  you  are  very  per- 
verse, and  are  longing  to  be  off  among  your  fever 
patients,  and  to  catch  it  if  possible  over  again 
yourself.'' 

''Would  you  care  if  I  did — would  you  care  if 
I  did?"  he  said,  then  quickly  checked  himself. 
/'No,"  he  said,  ''do  not  answer  that  question.  I 
had  no  right  to  ask  it — I  recall  it,  and  beg  your 
pardon.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  this  much,  Olga, 
to  say  anything,  but  having  said  it  in  spite  of  my- 
self, let  me  say  yet  more.  I  love  you,  Olga,  I 
love  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

There  was  a  startling  pause.  Miss  Ventnor 
caught  her  breath,  but  made  no  other  sign. 

"Once  I  might  have  said  this  with  something 
of  a  good  grace,"  Geoffrey  continued;  "that  day 
has  gone  by.  I  loved  you  even  then,  Olga.  I  can 
recall  no  time  when  I  did  not.  But  the  deluge 
came — the  whole  world  changed  for  me;  we 
parted,  and  I  never  thought  to  see  you  again.  I 
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did  not  forget  you ;  I  never  could..    You  were  thel 
one  fair  woman  in  all  the  world  for  me,  but  ll 
never  wished  to  meet  you  more.   That  way  mad-^| 
ness  lay.    But  who  is  stronger  than  his  fate?| 
You  came — we  have  met,  I  am  here,  I  am  at  youri 
feet,  I  am  saying  this.    My  whole  heart  is  your^ 
— perhaps  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 
I  am  to  tell  you  this.    It  is  presumption,  I  knoW| 
but  I  know,  too,  you  will  not  look  on  it  in  that 
light.   We  have  been  such  old  friends,  Olga,  that 
you  will  listen  and  pity  and  forgive.'^ 

Pity  and  forgive!  And  he  asked  nothing  bu^ 
that.  ^ 

"1  meant  to  go  and  say  nothing''- — all  this  time 
he  had  hardly  stirred  from  his  recumbent  posii 
tion,  hardly  let  a  touch  of  the  excitement  that 
thrilled  him  creep  into  his  voice— it  was  the  most  i 
passive-looking  of  love-making,  and  yet  was  full  \ 
of  repressed  passion  and  fire.    ''I  meant  to  de-  | 
part  and  make  no  sign.    But  my  love  is  stronger 
than  my  judgment.    And  after  all  it  can  do  na  | 
harm.    You  will  forget,  and  I  will  take  jpiy  | 
dreams  with  me,  and  be  the  less  miserable  for 
knowing  that  you  have  heard  and  understood.  If  I 
I  were  a  richer  man  I  would  plead  very  differ- : 
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ently.  It  is  that  I  am  so  absolutely  poor  that 
gives  me  courage  to  speak  at  all.  >  Despair,  you 
know,  is  a  free  man — Hope  is  a  coward.  When 
we  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Say  you  forgive  me,  Olga,  and  are  still  my 
friend  in  spite  of  this.'' 

'1  will  say  it/'  she  answered,  with  a  great  ef- 
fort, "and  if  you  wish — more." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  surprise  in  his 
face,  little  else.  Certainly  there  was  no  gleam  of 
hope.  He  had  settled  it  so  completely  with  him- 
self that  it  was  impossible  she  could  care  for  him, 
that  it  was  not  for  one  faltering  reply  to  upset 
his  theory. 

"Olga!"  he  said. 

Her  head  was  averted,  her  cheek  was  crimson, 
her  eyes  were  downcast,  her  fingers  plucked 
nervously  at  the  tufts  of  grass  and  wild  flowers. 

"Olga,"  he  said  again,  and  this  time  there  was 
a  wild,  incredulous  flash  of  delight  in  his  eyes. 
^:'01ga!" 

"Oh,"  she  said  brokenly,  "cannot  you.  see! 
Why  will  you  force  me  to  speak?  I  will  not 
speak!"  with  a  flash  from  the  great  blue  eyes. 

She  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and  scattered 
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a  shower  of  pink  petals  over  her  lover,  and  ove 
the  grass. 

*'01ga/'  was  all  he  could  say,  in  his  whirl  o 
amazement,  incredulity,  of  mad,  new  joy. 

There  was  a  struggle.    Then  all  at  once  sh 
stooped,  and,  lightly  as  the  touch  of  thistledow 
her  lips  rested  on  his  forehead. 

''If  you  can  leave  me — now/'  she  said,  flushe 
frightened  at  her  own  temerity,  breathless,  laugh 
ingly,  ''go!'' 

And,  as  she  spoke,  she  turned,  and,  swiftly  a 
a  fawn  flies,  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
Joanna's  farewell. 

^1  think  it  is  odd/'  said  Mrs.  Abbott  languidly, 
^'and  unlike  Joanna.  She  never  has  whims.  Why 
should  she  wish  us  to  remain  here,  instead  of 
going  home,  as  we  ought,  to  receive  her  ?" 

Another  week  had  gone  by — nine  days,  indeed 
— ^and  Leo  and  her  mother  were  still  the  guests 
of  the  Ventnors.  Geoffrey  had  gone  back  to  his 
cottage  home,  as  per  previous  arrangement,  to 
have  it  set  in  order  for  them,  and  resume  his 
labors.  One  day  longer  than  he  had  intended  he 
had  stayed,  and  both  families  had  been  electri- 
fied by  the  wonderful  news.  And  yet  not,  per- 
haps, so  very  greatly.  Colonel  Ventrior  glanced 
at  his  daughter,  and  slowly  smiled.  In  all  his 
life  he  had  never  contradicted  his  darling — he 
w^as  hardly  likely  to  begin  now.  And  he  was  not 
ambitious  of  adding  wealth  to  wealth — she  was, 
and  would  be  always,  sufficiently  rich.  As  the 
heir  of  John  Abbott,  he  certainly  never  would 
have  dreamed  of  objecting  to  young  Lamar,  with 
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the  best  blood  of  the  South  in  his  veins.   As  a 

struggling  young  doctor  he  was  not  less  worthy 
of  her.  He  was  no  fortune  hunter,  of  that  the 
colonel  was  well  assured.  And  Olga  loved  him; 
his  proud  and  delicate  darling,  whose  heart  hith- 
erto no  man  had  been  able  to  touch.  He  grasped 
Geoffrey's  hand  with  frank,  soldierly  warmth. 

'There  is  no  man  living  to  whom  I  would 
sooner  give  her,"  he  said  cordially.  ''Fortune? 
Ah,  well,  fortune  is  not  everything,  and  fortune 
is  to  be  won  by  the  willing.  You  are  of  that 
number,  I  am  sure.  If  I  fancied  her  fortune  had 
to  do  with  it,  do  you  think  I  would  listen  like 
this?  It  is  because  I  could  stake  my  life  on  the 
truth  of  the  lad  I  have  known  all  his  life,  that  I 
say  yes  so  readily.  Make  her  happy,  Geoffrey — 
all  is  said  in  that." 

Could  anything  be  more  delightful?  Geoffrey 
found  the  whole  English  language  inadequate  to 
his  wants,  in  the  way  of  thanks.  Mrs.  Ventnor 
was  charmed — the  son  of  her  dearest  friend  was 
the  one,  above  all  others,  she  would  have  chosen 
for  her  son  as  well. 

One  thing  only  was  a  drawback — the  story  that 
must  be  told,  the  one  bar  sinister  on  the  spotless 
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Lamar  shield.  But  that  could  not  be  told  now; 
not  until  Joanna  returned  and  gave  permission. 
Some  hint  of  it  he  dropped,  necessarily  obscure, 
before  he  left.  No  plans  were  formed  for  the 
present— it  was  understood  that  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Ventnor  would  not  agree  to  any  long  engage- 
ment. 

''If  you  and  Olga  make  up  your  mind  to  wait 
while  you  win  your  way/'  he  said  decisively,  ''it 
must  be  without  an  engagement.  I  will  not  have 
her  fettered  while  you  plod  slowly  upward.'' 

It  v/as  not  likely,  under  these  circumstances, 
they  v/ould  make  up  their  minds  to  wait.  Geof- 
frey departed,  and  Olga  was  petted  to  her  heart's 
content.  For  Leo,  she  was  in  a  seventh  heaven 
of  rapture,  and  for  a  day  or  two  positively  forgot 
Frank.  Another  sister,  and  that  one  her  darling 
Olga!  Surely,  she  was  the  most  fortunate  girl 
in  the  world. 

And  now  here  was  Joanna  coming  back,  had 
com.e,  indeed,  and  was  with  Geoffrey  already. 
"Wait  until  I  join  you,"  was  what  she  wrote.  '^I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  my  Leo,  that  I  pre- 
fer to  say  there."  It  was  now  late  on  Monday 
evening — to-morrow  morning  would  bring  her. 
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To-morrow  came.  Frank  was  at  the  station 
to  meet  her,  looking  worn  and  anxious,  as  he  had 
grown  of  late.  Latterly  his  misanthropy,  as  far 
as  Leo  was  concerned,  had  grown  upon  him;  he 
distinctly  avoided  her.  He  was  trying  to  be  true, 
with  all  his  might.  If  Ije  could  fly  from  danger, 
he  would  fly,  but  that  was  impossible.  So  he 
stayed  on,  and  did  the  best  he  could,  trying  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  Joanna  and  her  perfections. 
Whether  she  agreed  or  not,  he  meant  to  end  this 
as  soon  as  she  returned,  and  let  the  world  know 
of  their  relations  to  each  other.  He  would  not 
ask  her  leave,  he  would  assert  himself,  he  would 
simply  tell.  Then  Leo  would  understand.  They 
would  be  quietly  married,  and  go  away  at  once. 
And  little  Leo  would  forget — she  was  such  a 
child — and  be  happy  with  some  happier  man. 

The  train  stopped,  and  a  tall  young  lady,  in  a 
gray  traveling  suit,  and  pretty  gray  hat,  alighted. 
It  was  Joanna,  looking  well  and  bright,  and  al- 
most handsome.  She  smiled  and  held  out  her 
hand  frankly  at  sight  of  him,  but  her  manner  was 
more  that  of  a  cordial  friend  than  of  the  woman 
he  Vv^as  going  to  marry. 

'liow  well  you  are  looking,''  he  said.  ''Your 
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long  journey  seems  to  have  given  you  added 
bloom,  Joanna.    You  are  as  fresh  as  any  rose/' 

''It  must  be  a  yellow  rose,  then,''  said  Joanna, 
laughing,  ''and  pale-saffron  bloom.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  return  the  compliment.  You  are  look  - 
ing anything  but  w^ell,  Frank.  You  have  not  had 
a  sunstroke,  I  hope,  this  summer?'' 

She  spoke  lightly,  but  her  glance  was  keen,  and 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  in  her 
tone.  He  flushed  slightly,  and  flecked  the  wheeler 
lightly  with  his  whip. 

"Something  rather  like  it,  I  believe.  But  I 
shall  rapidly  grow  convalescent  now  that  you  are 
back.  I  have — we  all  have — missed  you,  Jo- 
anna." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  gently.  "That  is  a 
good  hearing.  I  like  my  friends  to  miss  me.  How 
are  they  all?  Well?" 

"Quite  well.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  the 
wonderful  news.    You  saw  Geoffrey?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  smiling,  "and  really  it  was 
not  such  wonderful  news.  I  did  not  faint  with 
surprise  when  I  heard  it.  But,  of  course,  I  am 
delighted,  more  than  delighted.  She  will  have 
the  noblest  husband  in  the  world,  and  she  is 
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worthy  of  him.  You  are  sure  you  feel  no  jealous 
pang,  Frank?"  laughing. 

''Not  one.  I  shall  give  my  fair  cousin  my  bless- 
ing on  her  wedding  day,  with  the  soundest  of 
hearts — where  she  is  concerned.  And  your 
mother?'^  he  said,  shifting  skillfully  from  what 
he  felt  to  be  dangerous  ground.  ''You  have 
brought  her  back  safe  and  well?'' 

"Safe  and  well,  thank  Heaven — almost  as  well 
in  mind  as  in  body.  She  might  have  left  years 
ago,  poor  darling,  if  there  had  been  any  one  to 
take  her.  Ah!  Frank,  I  feel  that  my  whole  life 
will  not  suffice  to  repay  her  for  what  she  has  suf- 
fered. And  do  you  know,  she  accepted  me  in  a 
moment  as  her  child,  seemed  to  know  me,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  possible,  and  came  with  me  so 
gladly.  She  can  hardly  bear  me  a  moment  out  of 
her  sight.'' 

"you  should  have  brought  her  down  with  you. 
It  is  unfair  to  leave  her  even  for  a  few  days 
now." 

"A  few  days!  My  dear  Franks  I  return  by 
to-night's  train.  Meantime,  she  is  with  the  Pro- 
fessor and  Madame  Ericson.  I  have  not  come  to 
stay.    I  have  come" — her  face  grew  grave — "on 
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very  important  business,  and  part  of  it  is  with 
you.    I  must  see  Leo  first/' 

He  was  stricken  dumb.  Their  names  in  this 
conjunction  !  He  grew  quite  white  as  he  leaned 
forward  to  look  at  her. 

^'Joanna,  what  do  you  mean  V 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  kindly,  gently,  but 
very  firmly.  I  ' 

''Not  now,  Frank — later.  I  must  first  see  Leo. 
I  want  her  to  go  with  me  to  Abbott  Wood  this 
morning.  I  have  a  fancy  for  saying  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  dear,  beautiful  old  house  that  she 
loves  so  well,  and  where  she — they  all — were  so 
good  to  Joanna.  Mrs.  Hill  will  give  us  lunch 
there.  I  ^all  not  return  to  Ventnor  Villa;  and 
if,  when  Leo  goes  back,  you  will  come  in  her 
stead,  I  will  say  good-by  to  you  as  well." 

She  was  smiling,  but  her  eyes  were  dark  and 
sad.    He  set  his  lips — even  they  were  pale. 

"Gdod-by!  Joanna,  w^hat  are  you  saying? 
There  is  to  be  no  good-by  between  us  any  more. 
You  are  mine;  I  claim  you.  I  am  going  to  an- 
nounce our  engagement.  It  is  useless  for  you  to 
object.   I  am/^ 
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,  '"Ah,  well!"  she  said  wearily,  ''wait— wait  until 
this  afternoon,  at  least.  I  am  a  little  tired  now, 
and— and  dispirited,  I  think.  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  of  it.  Do  you  know,"  brightening  suddenly, 
and  smiling,  'T  m^et  an  old  friend,  by  purest 
chance,  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
so  good  to  see  him,  although  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  ashapied.  I  was  ashamed,  too,"  she  laughed, 
and  colored  a  little. 
"Who?"  Frank  asked. 

''George  Blake — poor  George!  So  improved, 
so  brown,  so  manly  looking,  and  so  prosperous. 
He  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  daily  out  there, 
and  doing  well.  I  recognized  him  in  a  moment, 
but  he  did  not  know  me.  I  stopped  him,  how- 
ever, and  made  myself  known — made  my  peace 
with  him,  too,  I  am  happy  to  say.  What  a  wretch 
I  was  in  those  days !  I  look  back  now  and  won- 
der if  'I  be  L'  You  never  saw  any  one  so  glad 
as  he  was  to  meet  me,  and  as  for  all  the  good- 
natitred  things  he  said  about  my  changed  appear- 
ance, and  so  on — but  you  would  think  me  fright- 
fully conceited  if  I  repeated  the  half.  What  is 
to  the  point  is,  that  he  has  forgiven  me,  and  for- 
gotten me,  so  far  as  his  old  fancy  is  concerned. 
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He  is  engaged  to  be  married,  and  to  quite  a  rich 
young  lady.    Is  not  all  that  pleasant  news?" 

But  Livingston  was  not  very  deeply  interested 
in  George  Blake,  or  his  successes,  editorial  or 
matrimonial.  He  was  filled  with  disquiet  by  Jo- 
anna's manner ;  he  feared  he  knew  not  what.  She 
lalighed  and  talked  lightly  enough,  but  under- 
neath it  all  he  saw  a  resolute  purpose,  and  he  had 
learned  to  fear  her  inflexible  resolutions.  Why 
should  she  so  connect  his  name  -with  Leo's? 
What  does  she  suspect?  He  had  striven  hard  to 
be  loyal  and  true,  but  those  deep,  dark  eyes  were 
eyes  not  easily  deceived.  The  drive  was  not  a 
long  one,  but  silence  had  fallen  long  before  they 
reached  the  house. 

Joanna  was  met,  was  welcomed  by  the  Vent- 
nors  with  flattering  warmth,  was  embraced  by 
Leo  and  her  mother  with  efifusion,  and  finally  had 
a  private  interview  with  the  latter  lady.  It  was 
not  a  long  one,  but  Mrs.  Abbott  was  very  *pale 
and  grave  when  it  was  over,  knd  there  were 
traces  of  recent  tears. 

^^It  is  like  you,  Joanna!"  she  said;  ''I  can  say 
nothing  more  than  that.  You  are  generosity 
itself.    I  can  only  echo  Geofifrey's  words,  and 
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leave  the  decision  to  Leo,  unbiased.  She  is  a 
child  in  most  things,  but  in  this  she  must  judge 
for  herself.  You  are  her  sister,  and  your  wishes 
should  have  weight.  Tell  her,  and  it  shall  be  as 
she  says.'' 

''I  have  no  fear,  then,"  Joanna  said  gayly. 
'Xeo  has  common  sense,  if  she  is  a  child,  and  is 
free  from  fine-drawn  notions  and  wicked  pride. 
Leo,  dear,  run  and  put  on  your  hat.  I  will  drive 
you  over  to  Abbott  Wood,  if  Miss  Ventnor  will 
trust  her  ponies  to  my  care.  I  am  quite  a  skilled 
charioteer,  I  assure  you.'' 

'To  Abbott  Wood?"  Leo  said,  opening  wide 
the  velvet  black  eyes. 

''Yes,  dear;  and  we  will  lunch  there  together. 
Quite  like  old  times — will  it  not  be?  Do  not 
be  a  minute.  I  will  say  good-by  to  the  others 
while  you  are  gone." 

"Good-by?"  cried  Leo,  with  dismay;  but  Jo-^ 
anna  had  left  her,  and  was  already  explaining- 
the  necessity  fo'f  her  return  that  very  night.  She 
could  not  leave  her  mother,  who  pined  and  fretted 
in  her  absence.  So  she  said  farewell  there  and 
then,  to  Mrs.  Abbott  as  well  as  the  rest. 

^'We  go  South  very  shortly,"  Joanna  said,  "and 
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will  pass  the  winter  in  Florida.  Next  spring, 
when  we  return,  of  course  my  first  visit  will  be 
here/' 

Frank  was  there  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  to  him 
she  did  not  hold  out  her  hand. 

''Come  and  fetch  Leo  back  this  afternoon," 
she  said.    ''I  can  make  my  adieus  to  you  then." 

She  and  Leo  departed,  and  Livingston  quitted 
the  family  group,  and  was  seen  no  more  by  any 
member  of  the  household.  It  was  a  day  he  would 
not  easily  forget;  the  suspense,  the  dread,  the 
pain  lie  felt,  engravened  themselves  on  his  mem- 
ory, making  this  a  day  apart  from  all  other  days 
in  his  life. 

Meantime,  the  ponies  pranced  along  and 
speedily  did  the  five  miles  between  Ventnor  Villa 
and  Abbott  Wood,  It  was  a  perfect  day — sunny, 
cloudless,  breezy,  with  the  odor  of  the  sea  in  the 
crisp  air,  and  Abbott  Wood  looking  more  like  an 
ancestral  park  and  baronial  hall  than  ever.  They 
swept  up  the  noble  drive  and  alighted  in  front  of 
tlie  house.  Great  urns  glowed,  filled  with  tropical 
plants;  the  flower  beds  blazed  in  their  autumn 
glory;  the  deer  looked  at  them  with  wild,  shy 
eyes;  fountains  tinkled  and  plashed — all  was  in 
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perfect  order.  So  was  the  house  in  as  exquisifc 
keeping  as  when  its  mistress  reigned  there.  Leo' 
eyes  lit  as  they  drank  in  all  this  beauty.  Sh| 
laughed  a  little,  then  sighed. 

''It  is  so  lovely/'  she  said — ''the  dear,  dear  ol^ 
home!    Go  where  I  will  I  see  nothing  like  it!'' 

"You  love  it,  then?"  Joanna  qi^ietly  asked. 

"Love  it !"  Leo  repeated.  Her  eyes  flashed,  h 
lips  parted,  then  she  stopped.  She  must  not  see 
too  fond  of  it  now,  she  remembered,  lest  Joann| 
might  think  her  envious.  "Of  course  I  am  fon; 
of  it,"  she  said.  "I  was  born  here,  and  ever 
tree  and  every  flower  and  bird  seem  like  o\\ 
friends.  But  it  will  always  seem  like  home  ti 
me,  now  that  it  is  yours.  If  it  had  gone  to 
stranger,  I  think  it  would  almost  have  broke 
my  heart." 

"Dear  little,  loving  heart!"  Joanna  interpose 
with  a  smile. 

"But  it  is  yours,  and  you  are  my  own  precio 
sister,"  continued  Leo  gayly,  "and  I  shall  expo 
you  to  invite  me  here  often.   You  are  not  to  fo| 
get  your  poor  relations,  you  know,  Mademoisel 
Fifty  Millions!" 

Joanna  paused,  and  looked  down  upon  he: 
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She  put  both  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  smiled 
down  into  her  eyes.  Very  sweet  and  youthful 
and  fair  was  little  Leo,  with  her  pretty,  upturned 
face,  and  large,  luminous  Southern  eyes. 

''It  must  be  the  other  way,"  she  said.  "You 
must  invite  me  here,  little  Leo — for  Abbott  Wood 
is  yours/' 

"Mine!''  The  dark  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
stared. 

"Yes,  my  darling— yours  and  yours  only. 
From  this  day  you  are  the  little  chatelaine  of  Ab- 
bott Wood.  Do  you  think  I  would  keep  your 
birthright — the  house  where  you  were  born? 
The  place  you  love  so  dearly,  where  you  were  so 
good — so  good— to  me  ?  Ah,  no !  I  never 
thought  of  that.  I  meant  to  restore  it  to  you 
from  the  first.  You  are  my  sister,  my  father's 
daughter.  It  was  for  you  he  intended  it,  and 
yours  it  shall  be.  Do  not  look  at  me  with  such 
wonder-stricken  eyes.  Could  you  think  so  badly 
of  me  as  to  dream  I  would  keep  it?   I  would  not 

live  here  if  I  could.   There  are  reasons  "  she 

stopped  for  a  moment.  "No,  little  Leo,  it  is 
yours,  all  the  processes  of  law  have  been  duly 
fulfilled.    It  is  yours  by  free  deed  of  ^iit,  and 
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with  it  half  the  fortune  our  father  left.  Wh 
should  I  do  with  so  much  money  ?  Even  half  is 
the  embarrassment  of  riches.  I  can  never  spend 
my  income.  It  was  for  this  I  stopped  on  my  way 
here,  to  speak  to  Geoffrey.  I  knew  you  would 
do  nothing  without  his  consent.  He  would  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  he  left  it  entirely  to  you. 
It  was  to  tell  your  mother,  I  saw  her  alone  this 
morning— she,  too,  leaves  it  altogether  to  you. 
But  I  do  not- — you  must  accept.  Ther,e  is  no  com- 
pulsion, you  know,  Leo,  dear,''  said  Joanna, 
laughing  and  kissing  her,  ''only  you  must!  And 
although  you  cannot  live  here  alone,  and  though 
neither  your  mother  nor,  brother  will  ever  live 
here  with  you,  I  foresee  Abbott  Wood  will  not 
be  long  without  a  mistress.  I  foresee,''  went  on 
Joanna,  her  hands  still  on  Leo's  shoulders,  her 
smiling  eyes  still  on  Leo's  face,  ''that  you  will 
soon  reign  here,  and  not  alone,  and  I  hope— oh, 
my  little  Leo,  with  all  my  heart  Lhope  you  may 
be  very,  very  happy !" 

Her  voice  broke.  Leo  flung  her  arms  about 
her  and  hid  her  face  on  her  breast.  She  was 
sobbing,  whether  with  joy,  with  love,  with  grati- 
tude, or  with  pain,  she  hardly  knew. 
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Happy!    Ah,  if  Joanna  only  knew  how  un- 
happy she  was ! 

''I — I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  sobbed 
wildly.  '^I  never  thought  of  this.  It  is  like  rob- 
bing you,  Joanna.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
I  ought  not  to  take  this — it  is  your  house — I  can- 
not bear  to  take  it  from  you." 

"'Luckily  you  have  no  choice.  It  is  yours  in 
spite  of  you!  If  you  refused,  it  would  only  be 
left  to  the  rats  and  Mrs.  Hill  for  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives.  But  you  will  not  refuse,  and  one 
day  all  my  predictions  will  come  true.  Oh,  never 
look  so  despondent- — trust  me,  Joanna  is  among 
the  prophets.  And  now,  wipe  those  pretty  eyes, 
and  let  us  consider  the  matter  settled,  and  at  an 
end  forever.  No  more  thanks,  or  tears,  or  scenes 
— they  make  me  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  if 
I  were  a  man.  It  is  luncheon  hour,  and  here  is 
Frank  Livingston  coming  up  the  avenue.  Leo,  ^ 
before  he  comes,  I  want  you  to  tell  him  all  about 
this  to-morrow — I  mean  my  story,  relationship 
to  you,  and  so  on.  Geoffrey  has  to  tell  Colonel 
Ventnor,  of  course;  I  have  given  him  permission. 
And  with  that  we  will  let  it  drop,  the  world  will 
never  know.    I  shall  take  my  rightful  name — 
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Bennett — and  you  will  keep  yours  until  you  ex- 
change it  for  

''Mr.  Livingston/'  said  Mrs.  Hill,  suddenljr 
ushering  him  in. 

Joanna  looked  at  Leo  and  laughed,  and  Leo^ 
blushed  to  the  temples,  as  both  went  forward  to\ 
greet  him. 

They  took  their  midday  refection  together,  and 
tried  to  talk  easily,  but  both  appetite  and  conver- 
sation were  failures.  Everything  Mrs.  Hill  could; 
do  to  tempt  them  she  had  done,  but  no  one  was  at 
ease.  Joanna  looked  calm,  and,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, was  perhaps  a  trifle  amused  by  the  marked 
avoidance  of  her  two  guests.  She  read  it  all  so 
plainly,  and  if  there  was  any  pain  at  her  own; 
heart,  she  resolutely  put  it  away.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  the  inevitable,  and  to  look  back; 
and  weep  for  what  was  forever  gone  was  not  hef 
way. 

After  luncheon  ^  they  w^andered  about  the 
rrounds  for  a  while;  then  Leo  was  summoned 
away  by  Mrs.  Hill  to  see  some  of  her  formef 
pets,  and  Joanna  and  Frank  strolled  back  to  the; 
house.  The  afternoon  had  worn  on — the  sun 
was  declining;  Joanna  looked  at  her  watch  as 
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they  stood  side  by  side  at  one  of  the  windows 
commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  sparkUng  sunset 
sea. 

''Five/' she  said; ''my  train  goes  at  seven.  Two 
good  hours  yet.  We  will  have  time  for  some  tea 
presently — a  sort  of  stirrup  cup  to  speed  my  de- 
parture." 

''Jo^^i^a!''  Livingston  broke  out,  "this  must 
end.  You  torture  me — cannot  you  see  that?  You 
are  like  ice — like  stone — you  care  nothing  for  me 
at  all.  How  coolly  you  talk  of  going — of  leaving 
me  for  an  indefinite  period.  Do  you  forget  you 
are  my  promised  wife?''  - 

"I  have  a  good  memory,"  Joanna  said,  "but  I 
assuredly  do  not  remember  that.  I  have  never 
promised  you  anything  in  my  life." 

"Have  you  not?"  he  demanded.  "What  is  it, 
then?  Have  I  not  asked  you  to  marry  me?  Do 
you  not  wear  my  ring  " 

She  held  out  both  hands — ringless. 

"As  my  hands,  so  my  heart — free.  Yes,  you 
have  asked  me,  and  I — I  have  said  nothing,  only 
this  one  word  from  first  to  last — wait.  You 
have  waited — well,  your  waiting  is  at  an  en cL 
That  is  why  I  wished  to  see  you  here — to  say  thau 
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If  you  ever  asked  me  to  marry  you,  ever  made  me 
any  promise,  ever  held  yourself  bound  to  me,  I 
give  it  all  back.    You,  too,  are  free/' 

He  could  not  speak.  He  stood  looking  at  her, 
so  pale,  so  conscience-stricken,  that  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  for  a  moment  on  his. 

''Do  not  blame  yourself  too  much,''  she  said 
kindly;  ''do  not  blame  yourself  at  all.  Indeed, 
you  deserve  none.  You  have  tried — do  you  think 
I  have  not  seen — and  failed?  That  has  been  no 
fault  of  yours.  You  never  loved  me,  Frank — 
no,  not  for  one  poor  moment.  You  thought  so 
that  night  you  were  'carried  by  storm' — do  you 
recall  your  own  words?  '  They  expressed  it  ex- 
actly; but  love  me^ — never!  Trust  a  woman  to 
know  when  she  is  beloved.  Excitement,  a  mo- 
ment's impulse,  carried  you  away — when  you 
had  time  to  think,  you  repented.  You  would  not 
own  it  even  to  yourself — all  the  same  it  was  there. 
You  did  your  best,  your  very  best,  to  be  faithful, 
but  there  are  things  that  are  spoiled  by  trying. 
Love  is  one  of  them.  And  you  know  I  never 
could  accept  that.  In  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term  I  am  not  proud,  but  I  am  far  too 
proud  to  accept  a  husband  after  such  fashion  as 
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that.  If  I  cannot  be  beloved,  I  will  go  to  my 
grave  unmarried.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  so 
I  will  go.  And  now,  Frank,  you  are  free — free 
as  the  wind  that  blows,  and  we  are  friends,  good 
friends,  once  again  and  forever. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  he  did  not  see  it. 
He  had  turned  from  her,  and  was  pacing  to  and 
fro,  bitterness  on  his  face,  in  his  heart.  Incon- 
sistently enough,  the  keenest  sense  of  loss  he  had 
ever  felt  was  upon  him  in  this  hour. 

''You  never  cared  for  me — it  is  easy  for  you 
to  say  all  this,''  he  said,  bitterness  in  his  tone  as 
well. 

She  smiled  slightly,  and  turned  away,  and 
looked  far  off  at  the  golden  afternoon  haze  over 
the  sea.  Weak  and  unstable  he  was,  and  she 
knew  him  to  be,  but  he  had  power  to  bring  a  sharp 
contraction  to  her  heart  still. 

''Never^cared  for  you?"  she  repeated  dreamily. 
'^Frank,  come  here — do  not  be  angry,  let  us  talk 
as  friends.  Yes,  I  cared  for  you.  When  I  was 
a  little  child,  a  little,  beaten,  barefoot  child,  I 
cared  for  you.  When  you  used  to  come  to  Slea- 
ford^s,  you  were  in  my  eyes  as  some  beautiful  and 
glorified  young  prince.''   She  laughed  as  she  said 
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it,  but  with  a  tremor  in  the  clear  voice.  "1  fell  in 
love  with  you  even  then.  You  never  saw  me,  you 
know,  in  those  days,  and  what  wonder?  I 
thought  Lora  Sleaford  the  most  enviable  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  because  you  seemed  to  like  her; 
I  hated  your  cousin  because  you  seemed  so  fond 
of  her.  In  after  years,  when  we  used  to  meet 
here,  I  believe,  without  knowing  it,  I  was  wildly 
jealous  of  Olga,  of  Leo,  of  every  pretty  girl  who 
came  near  you.  And  when  I  ran  away  with 
George  Blake,  do  you  know  what  kept  me  frorn, 
marrying  him  ?  Simply  because  I  saw  you— you 
passed  through  the  hotel  hall,  and  out  into  the 
street,  and  I  could  not.  I  ran  away.  I  cared  for 
you  then,  did  I  not  ?  And  since,  when  we  met, 
and  you  knew  me,  I  was  glad — ah,  glad,  glad,  and 
when  I  thought  you  were  beginning  to  care  for 
me  I  seemed  not  to  have  a  wish  left  in  all  the 
world.  I  wonder  why  I  tell  you  all  thisJ^  I  ought 
not,  I  know,  but  it  hurts  me  when  you  say  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  give  you  up.  It  is  not  easy — it  is 
only  right.  And  when  that  night  you  asked  me, 
I  was  glad — ah,  gladder  than  you  will  ever  know. 
Only  for  a  little ;  before  an  hour  was  over  I  feared 
— when  to-morrow  came  I  knew.   And  from  that 
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time  I  never  meant  to  hold  you  to  your  word,  i 
care  for  you  so  much,  Frank,  my  friend,  my 
brother,  that  I  give  you  up.  We  would  never  be 
happy.  You  would  repent,  and  I  Vv  ould  see  it,  and 
it  would  break  my  heart.  Indeed  it  would,  if  I 
v;ere  your  wife,  and  I  prefer  an  unbroken  heart. 
I  feel  this  farewell  now— so,  perhaps,  do  you,  in  a 
different  way,  but  it  will  not  hurt  either  of  us,  I 
hope,  very  badly.  But  you  believe  me,  Frank, 
that  it  is  because  I  have  cared  for  you,  and  do, 
that  I  give  you  up?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  again.  This  time  he 
took  it  in  both  his.  He  could  not  speak;  vv^hat 
was* there  to  say?  It  was  the  saddest,  gentlest, 
humblest  moment  of  his  life.  Her  face,  too,  was 
sad;  her  eyes  wistful,  her  gaze  still  lingered  on 
that  fading  light  upon  the  sea. 

''And  when  we  have  parted,"  Joanna  continued, 
after  that  pause,  ''and*  you  meet  some  one  you 
really  love,  and  whom  you  knov/  loves  you,  re- 
member you  are  to  let  no  foolish  scruple  about 
all  this  hold  you  back,  or  mar  the  happiness  of 
that  other.  And  if,"  slowly,  "it  is  any  one  for 
whom  I  care,  the  obligations  will  be  more  binding 
still.    If  you  feel  you  owe  me  anything,  repay  it 
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in  that  way.  I  will  understand  and  rejoice.  To- 
morrow there  are  things  Leo  will  tell  you.  Why 
do  you  start?  Leo  is  not  an  alarming  personage 
• — things  you  ought  to  know,  and  which  I  prefer 
you  should  hear  firgt  from  her.  And  now  I  am 
tired  talking,  and  here  come  Leo  and  Mrs.  Hill. 
Perhaps  we  can  have  that  tea.  It  is  time,  for  I 
am  thirsty,  and  must  soon  be  ofif.  Can  we  not 
have  tea  out  under  the  trees,  Mrs.  Hill?  It  is  so 
delicious  here  in  sight  of  the  sea.'' 

So  they  had  tea,  and  the  repast  was  even  more 
silent  than  the  luncheon.  The  two  youn^  ladies 
did  their  best,  but  Livingston  simply  could  not 
talk.  His  heart  was  full,  and  in  it  there  was  lit- 
tle room  for  any  but  Joanna  just  now.  Then  it 
was  over.   Joanna  looked  at  her  watch  again. 

''Half  past  six.  I  want  to  say  good-by  here, 
and  see  you  two  off  before  I  depart  myself.  Mrs. 
Hill,  please  have  them  bring  the  buggy  round  to 
take  me  to  the  station.    Leo — Frank!'' 

And  then  the  supreme  moment  had  come,  and 
Leo's  arms  were  around  her,  and  Leo  was  sob- 
bing on  her  breast.  She  held  out  both  hands  to 
Livingston,  with  tears  in  the  brave,  bright  eyes. 

'Take  her  away,"  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice; 
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"1  cannot  bear  it.  Be  good  to  her,  Frank.  God 
bless  you  both!" 

And  then,  somehow,  she  was  alone,  and  they 
were  gone,  and  a  last  burst  of  yellow  sunshine 
took  them,  and  they  were  lost  to  view. 

She  sat  down  and  covered  her  face,  with  a 
long,  hard  breath.  Some  oft-quoted  lines  came 
into  her  head,  and  kept  echoing  there,  and  would 
not  be  exorcised,  after  the  fashion  of  such  things. 
''So  tired^  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I She  was 
conscious  of  feeling  tired,  old,  cold,  worn-out. 
She  sat,  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to  her — ten  min- 
utes by  Mrs.  Hill's  count — and  then  that  portly 
matron  returned  and  said  the  carriage  was  wait- 
ing. 

Joanna  rose  at  once.  She  w^as  pale  and  her 
eyes  v/ere  wet,  but  that  was  natural  enough.  She 
said  good-by  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and  slipped  largess 
into  her  palm,  and  departed.  And  all  the  way  to 
the  station,  and  all  the  way  baclc  to  Ne^  York, 
as  the  train  thundered  over  the  iron  road,  it  kept 
monotonously  beating  out  the  refrain,  ''So  tired, 
so  tired,  my  heart  and  I." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

Early  that  autumn  there  was  a  fashionable 
wedding  in  New  York,  and  the  beautiful  heiress, 
Miss  Olga  Ventnor,  was  the  bride.  The  bride- 
groom, personally,  was  unknown  to  fame ;  but  the 
dear  ''five  hundred"  could  see  for  themselves  that 
he  was  a  very  stately  and  distinguished-looking 
gentleman,  and  this  went  far  to  condone  his  ob- 
scurity. His  name,  too,  told  for  him,  one  of  the 
fine  old  names  of  the  South — ''fine  old  family, 
my  dear,  impoverished  as  so  many  fine  old  fami-' 
lies,'  et  cetera."  That  the  bride,  in  w^hite  satin 
and  point  lace  and  orange  blossoms  and  diamond 
stars  looked  lovely,  yoa  know  before  I  tell  you. 
That  the  wedding  presents  were  numerous  and 
splendid,  the  wedding  breakfast  a  triumph  of 
culinary  art;  that  the  speech  of  the  bridegroom 
w^as  notable  among  stammering  bridal  speeches 
— were  not  these  things  written  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  books  of  Jenkins — have  you  not  read  it 
all  in  the  daily  papers,  and  shall  I  bore  you  with 
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twice-told  tale?  ''Immediately  after  the  break- 
fast the  happy  pair  departed  for  Europe/'  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

Thus  far  Olga  and  Geoffrey.  Mrs.  Abbott  and 
Leo  went  back  to  their  suburban  retreat,  their 
birds,  their  books,  their  piano,  their  quiet  life. 
Abbott  Wood  knew  no  change— Mrs.  Hill  still 
reigned  supreme.  Joanna  was  right  in  her  pre- 
diction that  Leo's  mol^er  would  never  again 
dwell  within  its  walls. 

''All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
are  haunted  houses." 

Abbott  Wood  w^as  to  her  a  haunted  house, 
haunted  by  terrible  memories  and  a  dreadful 
death. 

For  Frank  Livingston,  he  went  to  Nevv^  York, 
set  up  his  easel  and  atelier,  and  w^ent  to  work 
with  an  energy  and  will  that  astonished  his 
friends.  His  lazy  insouciance  was  gone — he  was 
a  holiday  artist,  playing  at  picture-making,  no 
more.  What  was  given  him  to  do,  he  did  with  all 
his  might.  It  was  no  great  thing,  perhaps — he 
was  no  embryo  Raphael  or  Dore — but  his  best  he 
did.    And  he  had  a  fair  success.    He  painted  a 
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picture  that  winter  that  was  exhibited  and  criti- 
cized and  a  good  deal  talked  about.  Belter,  a 
very  rich  man,  and  a  patron  of  native  talent, 
bought  it  at  a  fancy  price.  It  was  a  twilight 
scene — some  bare  brown  fields,  a  dreary  ex- 
panse of  arid  marsh,  a  gray  frowning  sky,  a  chill 
wind.  You  could  feel  the  chill  rustling  of  the 
reeds  and  sedge  grass,  a  broken  rail  fence,  and  a 
barefoot  girl  leaning  upon  it.  Her  wild  hair  blew 
in  the  wind,  her  face  was  wan  and  unchildlike; 
her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  far-off  sky  line,  had  a 
mournful,  appealing,  doglike  look.  It  was  called 
''Heart  Hungry.'' 

It  was  Joanna,  of  course,  as  he  had  often  seen 
her,  in  the  days  when  he  thought  of  her  so  little. 
He  thought  of  her  now,  almost  more  than  of  any 
one  else,  with  mingled  affection,  admiration,  and 
remorse.  How  noble  she  was,  how  generous,  how 
great  of  heart!  He  felt  that  he  could  never  have 
made  her  happy ;  her  nature  was  too  noble  for  his. 
As  man  and  wife  they  would  have  jarred.  It  was 
better  as  it  was.  All  he  could  do  was  to  try  by 
constant  hard  work  to  approach  ever  so  little 
nearer  her  level.  He  painted  other  pictures,  and 
they  sold.    He  was  fairly  successful,  and  each 
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new  success  spurred  him  on  to  still  further  en- 
deavors. 

Of  Leo  he  saw  nothing ;  in  those  busy  days  he 
had  little  time  for  visits,  and,  besides— well,  be- 
sides, there  was  a  long  future  for  all  that. 

Spring  came — May,  June. 

With  the  end  of  June  the  wedding  pair  re- 
turned, looking  happy  and  handsome,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  each  other,  of  course.  Almost  immedi- 
ately they  went  to  Brightbrook.  The  Ventnors 
were  to  follow  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott ajid  Leo  had  promised  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  them.  Mrs.  Abbott  was  dying  for  her  son, 
Mrs.  Ventnor  for  her  daughter.  So  once  more 
they  were  all  to  be  reunited,  the  happiest  house- 
hold in  the  w^orld. 

It  was  Frank  Livingston  who  drove  Olga  down 
to  the  station  to  meet  the  expected  guests.  The 
color  flushed  into  little  Leo's  face  at  sight  of  him 
— it  was  a  surprise — nothing  had  been  said  of  his 
coming. 

''And,  indeed,  he  did  not  want  to  come,"  said, 
severely,  Mrs.  Lamar.  She  made  the  most 
charming  and  radiant  of  young  matrons.  ''We 
had  almost  to  tear  him  by  force  from  his  beloved 
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studies.  You  may  see  for  yourself  how  badly  he 
is  looking — quite  old  and  ugly.  And  he  used  to 
be  fairly  good  looking — now,  did  he  not,  little 

Leo?" 

And,  of  course,  at  this  malicious.,  home  thrust 
poor  little  Leo  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
and  wished  the  carriage  would  open  and  swallow 
her.  .  Frank  laughed  lazily.  He  was  looking 
rather  thin,  but  perfectly  well  in  all  other  re- 
spects. And  there  was  an  expression  of  manli- 
ness, of  gravity,  of  determination  on  his  hand- 
some face,  which  was  new  and  extremely  becom- 
ing. 

''His  latest  work  of  art,"  said  Olga  Lamar,  on 
the  back  seat,  to  Leo,  ''is — guess  what?  A  pic- 
ture of  you.  It  is  painted  from  memory,  and 
the  commission  is  mine— as  you  looked  in  your 
bridesmaid  dress,  dear^ — I  never  saw^  you  look  so 
pretty  as  you  did  that  day.  What  a  trick  the 
child  has  of  blushing!  He  has  brought  it  down 
with  him,  and  will  finish  it  here.  It  is  for  my 
particular  sitting  room.  Do  you  know%  we  are 
going  to  live  in  Brightbrook,  and  Geoffrey  will 
actually  practice  in  tlie  village.  They  want  a  doc- 
tor, and  he  wants  work.   Of  course  we  will  go  t« 
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New  York  in  winter,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  villa  will  be  home.  .  Home!  Is  it  not 
a  sweet  word  ?  We  are  enlarging  and  improving 
it,  in  a  number  of  ways.  And  we  are  going  to 
settle  down  into  the  most  humdrum  Darby  and 
Joan  life  you  can  imagine.  And  speaking  of 
Joan,  reminds  me  of  Joanna — dear  Joanna! 
Geoffrey  had  a  letter  from  her  last  night,  and, 
Qh,  Leo !  she  will  not  come.  Says  she  is  going  to 
England  for  the  summer;  her  mother  wishes  to 
visit  her  native  land  once  more.  Is  it  not  too 
bad  ?  And  I  counted  so  confidently  on  her  spend- 
ing July  and  August  with  us.  But  so  it  ever  is. 
I  would  have  my  life  pictures  like  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's portrait,  without  shadow,  and  it  cannot 
be.  Joanna  is  the  gray  background  this  time, 
and,  yes — the  fact  that  Abbott  Wood  is  still  with- 
out a  mistress.    But  yet — I  live  in  hope!" 

She  ran  on  gayly,  and  laughed  down  in  Leo's 
somber  soft  eyes.  She  was  so  radiantly  happy — 
this  fair  Princess  Olga,  in  her  new  life,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  received  a  fresh  baptism  of 
brightness  and  beauty. 

Next  morning  the  famous  picture  was  dis- 
played— a  soft-eyed,  sweet-faced  girl  in  white 
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silk  and  laces,  with  white  flowers  in  her  dusky 
hair.  In  the  shy,  wide-open,  wondering-looking 
eyes,  there  was  an  unconscious  touch  of  pathos. 

''Is  it  not  charming?''  Olga  cried;  ''and  do  you 
not  fall  in  love  with  yourself,  little  Leo,  only  to 
look  at  it?  I  do.  And  what  have  you  got  that 
pleading  look  in  your  eyes  for,  and  why  do  you 
seem  as  if  you  were  vv^aiting  for  something  or~ 
somebody?  Perhaps  the  artist  knows.  Did  she 
look  like  that  on  my  wedding  day,  Frank?  As 
groomsman,  you  ought  to  know.  How  do  you 
like  yourself,  Leo?'' 

"It  is  much  too  pretty,"  Leo  answered,  blush- 
ing, of  course;  "it  is  dreadfully  flattered.  But 
I  Hke  to  be  flattered — in  that  way,  I  think." 

"You  do  not  really  think  it  is  flattered?"  Liv- 
ingston said,  a  few  minutes  later. 

He  was  adding  some  finishing  touches  to  the 
likeness,  and  had  asked  her  to  remain.  The 
others  had  moved  away — they  were  alone,  with 
only  the  summer  wind  swinging  the  roses  outside 
the  windovv^,  the  bees  booming,  and  the  birds 
chirping  in  the  trees. 

"Indeed  I  do — grossly.  And  that  expression 
—I  am  sure  I  never  looked  like  that,"  with  a  little 
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pout,  *'so  sentimental,  and  lackadaisical,  and  all 
that." 

'^Ts  it  lackadaisical?"  said  the  artist,  laughing. 
'Then  I  think  I  like  lackadaisical  looks.  But  you 
really  did  wear  just  that  pathetic  expression.  It 
was  a  sentimental  occasion,  you  know — and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  you  often  have  that  waiting, 
wistful  look.  It  becomes  great,  dark,  Syrian  eyes, 
I  think.  Do  you  know%  you  have  real  Oriental 
eyes,  Leo — long,  almond-shaped,  velvet-black." 

''I  think  I  must  look  like  a  Chinese,"  remarked 
Leo  resignedly.  ''They  have  alm.ond  eyes^  have 
they  not?"  But  while  she  laughed  she  tingled  to 
her  finger  ends  with  delight. 

''You  look  like  what  you  are,  the  fairest,  dear- 
est darling  in  all  the  world!  Leo!'' — he  threv/ 
down  brush  and  maulstick,  and  took  both  her 
hands,  with  a  sudden  impulse  that  flushed  his 
blond  face  and  fired  his  blue  eyes — "don't  you 
know? — I  love  you!" 

"Oh !"  said  Leo,  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  tried 
to  draw  her  hands  away.  She  turned  pale  now, 
instead  of  red,  it  was  so  sudden,  and — somehow 
he  looked  so  overwhelming. 

"Have  I  startled  you?    Dear  little  Leo!  You 
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were  always  easily  startled,  I  remember.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  meant  to  speak  this  morning,  but 
the  love  we  hide  so  long  all  in  a  moment  breaks 
its  bounds  and  overflows.  I  love  you !  You  are 
not  angry  that  I  say  this?" 

''No,"  Leo  said,  and  laughed  nervously  ;  ''only 
curious.    To  how  many  more  have  you  said  it,  I . 
wonder?" 

She  hit  the  truth  so  nearly  that  he  winced; 
then  he,  too,  laughed  a  little. 

''Yes,  I  have  said  it  to  others,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  meant  it  until  to-day.  I  have  de- 
ceived myself  before,  and  taken  passing  fancies 
for  love ;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  waited  so 
long  before  speaking  to  you.  It's  no  passing 
fancy  now— I  love  you !  I  have  little  to  offer,  but 
at  least  I  have  enough  to  put  me  beyond  the  suspi- 
cion of  fortune  hunting.  What  I  have  I  lay  at 
your  feet,  with  my  heart,  my  life.  Will  you  take 
them,  Leo?" 

And  Leo's  answer?  Well,  it  was  not  in  very 
coherent  words,  but  it  was  very  intelligible.  One 
look  of  the  soft,  shy  eyes,  one  droop  of  the  blush- 
ing face,  and  then  that  face  was  hidden  on  Mr. 
Livingston's  velvet  painting  blouse,  and  broken 
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murmurs  issued  from  Mr.  Livingston's  lips,  of 
which  ''My  darhng,  my  love,  my  Leo!''  were  the 
only  distinct  articul%]tions  the  listening  robins  and 
bluebirds  could  catch. 

And  there  was  another  wedding  in  September, 
another  fair  bride  wa!s  given  away,  another 
young  man  looked  nonsensically  happy,  another 
bridal  breakfast  was  eaten,  another  wedding  trip 
was  taken.  And  Abbott  Wood,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Doctor  Lamar  exteriorly,  and  Mrs. 
Lamar  interiorly,  was  to  be  put  in  apple-pie  order 
for  the  home-coming  and  housewarming  that 
were  to  follow,  and  the  stately  mansion  was  to 
have  its  mistress  at  last.  Joanna's  prediction  was 
verified — Leo  would  live  there,  and  not  alone. 

For  Joanna — well,  letters  came  from  England 
with  cheerful  regularity,  and  they  breathed  all 
good  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  newly 
.wedded  pair.  She  was  well,  and  her  mother  im- 
proved quite  wonderfully  in  body  and  mind.  She 
expressed  no  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  marriage,  but  she  promised  to  come  and 
spend  Christmas  with  them  at  Brightbrook.  Her 
plans  for  her  own  future  were  formed  and  set- 
tled; her  mother  wished  to  reside  permanently  in 
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England,  and  Joanna  lived  but  to  accede  to  her 
wishes.  She  had  bought  a  pretty  place  there,  she 
wrote,  and  called  it  Brightbrook,  and  so,  after  all, 
an  English  Brightbrook  would  be  her  future 
home.  I 

So  wrote  Joanna.  But,  as  it  chanced,  Joanna 
was  not  Madame  Olga's  only  English  corre- 
spondent, and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  arrived  from  the  Lady  Hilda  Staf- 
ford: 

My  Dearest  Olga:  Your  last  was  charming.  How 
vividly  you  picture  your  fair  Brightbrook  home!  How 
I  long  to  see  it,  and  Doctor  Lamar,  and  you!  But,  de- 
lightful as  your  Brightbrook  may  be,  it  can  hardly  equal 
ours,  I  fancy,  and  even  you  do  not  know  how  to  be  more 
bewitching  than  Miss  Bennett.  We  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  letters  of  introduction  to  us,  more 
particularly  as  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  settle  among 
us  *'for  good."  She  has  purchased  an  exquisite  place 
here,  and  named  it  Brightbrook,  as  you  know,  and  the 
neighborhood  is  enchanted  with  its  American  acquisi- 
tion. What  a  voice  she  has!  And  what  a  pair  of  eyes! 
I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  sight,  and,  I  fancy,  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  done  so.  You  met  Sir  Roland  Hard- 
wicke,  you  know,  while  here.  You  have  not  forgotten 
him,  I  hope ;  for  if  the  fair,  stately,  siren- voiced  Joanna 
does  not  end  by  becoming  Lady  Hardwicke,  the  fault 
will  not  be  his.    His  case  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
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and  he  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  quite  worthy  eyen  of  so 
noble  *a  heart  as  hers.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  owning  a  handsome  face,  a  gallant  figure,  a 
long  pedigree,  and  a  longer  rent  roll.  Send  your  blessing 
and  approval,  for  I  really  think  both  will  speedily  be  re- 
quired. 

Olga  was  delighted — Geofifrey  smiled  and  ap- 
proved. Both  remembered  Sir  Roland  Hard- 
wicke  very  distinctly,  a  man  whose  favor  any 
woman  might  be  proud  to  win.  But  Joanna  was 
not  one  to  be  easily  won,  too  readily  pleased,  and 
the  pedigree  and  rent  roll,  of  which  Lady  Hilda 
spoke,  would  not  count  for  much  with  her. 

''I  hope — oh,  I  do  hope  he  may  please  her!'' 
Olga  cried,  ''dear,  generous  Joanna !  If  ever  any 
one  deserved  love  and  happiness,  it  is  she.  And, 
as  his  wife,  I  am  sure  she  will  have  both.  Lady 
Hardwicke,  to  think  of  Joanna — Sleaford's  Jo- 
anna,'' laughing,  but  with  tears  in  the  sapphire 
eyes,  ''wearing  a  title  at  last!" 

After  that  the  letters  from  Lady  Hilda  were 
waited  for  with  feverish  impatience.  They  came 
often,  were  long  and  satisfactory^  Everything 
progressed  well  so  far  as  she  could  see.  She  was 
not  in  Miss  Bennett's  confidence,  of  course,  but 
Sir  Roland  was  a  frequent — a  very  frequent  visi- 
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tor  at  Brightbrook,  and  people  talked  of  it  already 
as  a  settled  thing.  Every  one  loved  her,  she  was 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  and  Lady 
Hardwicke — Sir  Roland's  mother — had  gra- 
ciously offered  to  present  her  at  court  next  sea- 
son, which  showed  she  approved,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

Early  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingslon 
returned,. and  parties  were  given,  far  and  wide,, 
in  honor  of  the  bride.  And  Frank  had  but  one 
secret  in  the  world  from  his  little  wife,  and  that 
one  was  the  fact  of  his  brief  engagement  to  Jo- 
anna. Somehow  he  shrank  from  telling  that — 
it  was  the  one  memory  sacred  to  himself  and  his 
friend,  that  even  his  wife  might  not  know.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  it  would  give  her  pain,  that 
Joanna  would  not  wish  it,  and  so  he  hid  it  in  his 
heart,  as  in  a  grave. 

Tv/o  days  before  Christmas  Joanna  came.  She 
found  a  rare  household  assembled  at  Abbott 
Wood  to  mej^nd  greet  and  do  her  honor.  Mrs. 
Abbott,  Olga  and  Geoffrey,  Frank  and  Leo,  of 
course.  But  there  were  others,  whose  presence 
was  a  cheering  surprise — a  surprise  over  which 
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she  laughed  and  cried  together.  The  Professor 
and  Madame  Ericson  were  there ;  there,  too,  was 
•  portly  Mrs.  Gibbs,  rich  and  rare  in  black  silk. 
There  was  Thad,  quite  a  slim  and  ''genteel" 
young  man,  a  little  conceited  and  overdressed,  but 
what  will  you  at  nineteen  ?  There  were  the  twins, 
Lonzo  and  Lizzy.  There  was  Mrs.  Hill;  and  the 
Reverend  Ignatius  Lamb;  and  little  Miss  Rice. 
There,  in  short,  was  every  one  Joanna  cared  for 
most  in  the  world.  Her"  mother  was  not  with  her, 
ftee  wintry  voyage  was  too  much  for  her,  but  she 
vv  as  so  thoroughly  restored  she  could  bear  cheer- 
fully to  part  with  her  treasure  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Olga  looked  at  her  keenly.'  Yes,  Joanna  was 
changed — the  change  that  love,  happy  love,  alone 
works,  was  in  her  radiant  face.  Looking  down 
into  Olga's  beautiful,  questioning  eyes,  the  quick 
blush  and  smile  told  thisir  tale.  And  the  sapphire 
eyes  flashed  with  glad  joy,  and  Olga's  arms 
clasped  her  close. 

''Oh,  Joanna,  dearest  Joanna,  is  it  indeed  so, 
as  Lady  Hilda  says?  And  you  love  himi,  and  are 
happy,"  she  whispered,  in  a  fervent  kiss. 
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"'Happy,  happy,  happy!*'  was  Joanna's  reply, 
''and  I  love  hhn  with  all  my  heart." 

''Such  a  great,  brave,  generous  heart.  Oh,  my 
darling!  this  only  was  needed  to  complete  our 
bliss.    And  when  is  it  to  be?" 

"Next  June,  they  tell  nie,"  Joanna  laughed. 
''In  May,  you  know,  I  am  to  be  presented  at 
court,  by — by  his  mother.  And  you  and  Geof- 
frey, and  Frank  and  Leo  are  to  come  over  for  the 
wedding,  w^hich  is  to  be  a  very  grand  affair  in^ 
deed.  01ga,.I  think  I  am  the  very  happiest  an^ 
most  fortunate  woman  in  all  the  universe !" 

There  were  tears  in  the  dark,  earnest  eyes. 
Olga  gave  her  a  last  rapturous  kiss. 

"Not  one  whit  happier  than  you  deserve — you 
could  not  be!"  was  her  ultimatum,  and,  like  all 
imperial  Olga's  decisions,  it  was  uncontradicted. 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve.  Christmas,  with  its 
joy  bells,  its  good  wishes,  its  good  cheer,  its  happy 
faces,  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  old  year  was 
dying. 

"It  brought  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love/' 
sang  happy  Leo,  as  she  flitted  about  the  house. 
Fires  burned,  lights  flashed,  warmth,  music, 
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feasting  were  within ;  darkness,  wind,  cold,  snow 
were  without.  The  long  drawing-rooms  were 
fragrant  with  flowers,  brilliant  with  lamps,  gay 
with  happy  faces.  There  were  only  the  family 
to-night,  no  outsiders,  but  they  formed  a  suffi- 
ciently large  assembly. 

Near  one  of  the  windows  Joanna  stood,  look- 
ing out  at  the  fast- falling  snow,  listening  to  the 
wind  'Svuthering''  among  the  trees.  She  looked 
a  fair  and  stately  woman  in  her  rich  black  velvet 
dress — tall,  imposing,  gracious.  Her  velvet  robe 
suited  the  grand  curves  of  her  figure — it  swept 
in  soft,  dark  folds  behind  her  on  the  carpet.  The 
fine  lace  at  her  throat  was  caught  by  one  large, 
gleaming  diamond;  a  knot  of  forget-me-nots  was 
beneath  it,  another  in  her  hair. 

/'You  look  a  queen  of  'noble  Nature's  crown- 
ing,' Joanna,"  said  Livingston,  approaching.  'T 
must  paint  you  in  that  velvet  dress,  and  these  for- 
get-me-nots. Do  you  know,  you  have  been  mak- 
ing a  picture  of  yourself  for  the  past  ten  minutes, 
and  that  I  have  been  lost  in  artistic  admiration.'' 
"And  that  if  it  had  lasted  one-millionth  part  of 
a  second  longer  I  should  have  been  jealous," 
laughed  Leo,  coming  up;  and  then  there  was  a 
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momentary  pause.  Livingston  looked  conscious. 
Joanna  smiled  down  at  the  dark-eyed  fairy  in 
creamy  silk  and  white  roses. 

''And  do  you  know,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  empty  compliments/'  said  Mrs.  Geof- 
frey Lamar,  sailing  forward  in  a  cloud  of  rose- 
pink  silky  sheen,  /'that  you  never  sing  for  us 
now.  Lady  Hardwicke — that  is  to  be.  You  have 
grown  very  stingy  about  that  lovely  voice  of 
yours  since  you  have  been  in  foreign  parts.  Come 
and  chant  us  a  New  Year's  anthem,  or  an  old 
year's  dirge,  for  it  is  almost  on  the  witching 
stroke  of  twelve.'' 

Joanna  obeyed,  and  presently  her  full  rich  tones 
rang  through  the  room,  but  the  v;ind  of  the  win- 
ter night  itself  was  hardly  sadder,  wilder,  than 
the  strain  she  sang: 

*'Toll,  bells,  within  your  airy  heights ! 

Wail,  Mand,  o'er  moor  and  mere! 
On  this,  the  saddest  of  all  nights, 

The  last  night  of  the  year — 
The  last  long  night,  when  lamps  are  lit. 

Like  tapers  round  a  bier ; 
When  quiet  folk  at  still  hearths  sit, 

And  God  seems  very  near. 
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*'The  old  clock  strikes  upon  jthe  stair, 

Time's  tide  is  at  its  turn ; 
And  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere 

The  New  Year  tapers  burn. 
Strange,  dreamy  anthems  fill  the  street, 

The  mists  hang  o'er  the  river, 
The  organ  groans,  the  drums  are  beat, 

The  Old  Year's  gone  forever !" 

''Oh,  Joanna,  what  a  melancholy  song !"  cried, 
ittle  Leo  reproachfully;  ''and  to-night  of  all 
riights!    You  give  me  the  heartache.'^ 

"Harki"  said  Geoffrey,  raising  his  hand.  All 
the  clocks  in  the  house  chimed  out  one  after  an- 
other— twelve.  The  bells  in  Brightbrook  burst 
forth  a  joyous  peal — the  New  Year  had  begun. 
Good  Vv^shes  went  round,  they  touched  glasses  in 
the  German  fashion,  and  drank  to  each  other,  and 
"eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  speak  again.*'  And 
once  more  Joanna  touched  the  keys.  This  time 
it  was  like  a  jubilant  burst  of  joy: 

''Swing,  bells,  a  hundred  happy  ways ! 

Laugh,  wind,  o'er  moor  and  mere ! 
On  this,  the  gladdest  of  all  days. 

The  first  day  of  the  year !  ' 
The  first  sweet  day,  v/hen  every  one 

Is  cheerful  at  his  hearth; 
The  first  pure  day,  when  merry  sun 

Lights  up  a  merry  earth. 
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''Swing,  bells,  a  hundred  happy  ways ! 

Laugh,  wind,  o'er  moor  and  mere ! 
On  this  the  gladdest  of  all  days, 

The  first  day  of  the  year ! 
The  first  sweet  day,  when  well  content 

W e  gather  round  the  hearth  ; 
O  God,  we  thank  Thee,  who  has  sent 

This  New  Year  to  our  earth 

''What  a  grand  creature  she  is!"  Frank  Liv- 
ingston thought,  standing  a  Kttle  apart,  looking 
and  Hstening;  ''the  noblest  woman  that  walks  the 
earth!" 

His  little  bride,  never  content  for  many  min- 
utes together  to  be  away  from  him,  came  up,  and 
slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm  with  the  old 
wistful,  upward  look. 

"Thinking  of  Joanna?"  she  said.  "Does  she 
not  sing  deiiciously,  and  does  she  not  look  lovely 
to-night?  Frank,  I  v/onder,  rich,  accomplished, 
handsome  as  she  is,  that  you  never  fell  in  love 
with  her  in  the  old  days.  I  believe  she  never 
had  even  a  passing  fancy  in  all  her  life  until  she 
met  this  Sir  Roland  Hardwicke.  Joanna — Lady 
Hardwicke!   Can  you  realize  it?" 

But  Frank  did  not  say  a  word 

THE  IJND; 
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*'Her  Future  Husband"  will  be  the  title  of  the 
next  volume,  No.  952,  in  Tpie  New  Eagle 
Series.  The  forthcoming  book  is  from  the  pen 
of  Ida  Reade  Allen.  The  story  abounds  in 
dramatic  situations,  and  there  is  a  strong  love 
interest  which  will  hold  your  attention  to  the  very 
last  line.  Th^n,  too,  there  is  a  certain  ekment 
of  mystery  which  pervades  the  entire  narratiw* 
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